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COLOUR TRAINING 

** Tl is geneyally agreed that all children should feel and recognize tho joy of colour, and Ihe pleasure of 
vhyth'io. (intl kaymoyiious paitain . . all hyanche^s even oj eleinentaiy art are co\i\iecied vn a very 
sublh way " —Report on the Primary School, 1031 

** A RT . . IS Jiot a mechanical tiade," tary and physical form, this sense is the power 

4-\ s£iys Sir Joshua Reynolds in his seventh to distinguish vaiiations in the frequency of 
X A discourse, and one might add that all light vibrations—i.e. different colours; but such 
the difficulties which confiout the teacher— is onr nature that colours have different effects 
particularly the teacher of many subjects— on our emotional being, particiilaily vvlion in 
arise from this fact He may endeavour to treat combination Some arrangements of colour will 
Art like axithmetic, trying to ^York out a pio- pioduce irritation, while others give pleasiue. 
gression of steps in logical sequence, and, failing All people are, more or less, affected by colour, 
to do so, blame his want of a more profound and it is the object of colour training to make 
knowledge of his subject Were he foiimnate the pupil more sensitive to the effects of colour, 
enough to have nnany aitist friends^ he would This colom training will havri two main aspects: 
soon find that the more able those filends wore, one in the distmguisliiug of colour values, the 
the less prepared they would be to say anything other in sejisiiig the emotional effect of coloiii 
positive about Ait, and the moie difficult it Critics of Art know how laic fine colouiisis 
would he for him to reduce anything they said aie, and when one consideis what a small maigin 
about their work to a teachable mlc there is between good and poor coloni, tins can 

The truth is that Ait is a language appealing readily be nuclei stood To make tli.e point clear, 
direct to the emotions and losing, when e^- let us consider the woik of the colour printer in 
pressed in words, in much the same way as a the three-colour process. By this process 

foreign literature loses in tianslation, so that pictures arc printed from three blocks, which 

if the reader is expecting in this chapter on must legister exactly If the rcgistei is coriect, 
‘'Colour Training a course of lessons in logical the print is sinprisingly good, but one in which 
sequence, lie will be disappointed, because it is the eiioi cat\ be detected only with a Leas has 
not in the nature of the subject to be treated so nothing like tlie lincnchs of coloui value of 
mechanically. A wise teacher will rejoice in the exact punt , also, if the ink of one of the 

this, glad of the upportiinity of showing his colours is not quite right in tone or tint, the 

pupils that there is '‘sense'* as well as "reason" reproduction is bound to suffer, 
in life. The realm of "sense "or "feeling "is the A comparison of a leproduction witli an orig- 
realm of the artist. mal will often show clearly tlic smallness of the 

Man possesses a colour sense In its rudimen- margin that makes really good colour. ^Vhat 

ac>5 
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makes t]ie fine coltinrist is this scnsitiveJicss to 
small differences oi colonr value. To htm the 
world is hill of colour, his eye being able to 
detect colour—that is usually passed by 
the dullest and greyest of things. 

Hence the iTTapurtaiice of colour training, for 
even if the child is not ultimately employed in 
some business where colour plays a part, the 
lack d£ a good coimw m'C'a.us that, nwjay 
oi the beauties of the v/orkl must mmm con¬ 
cealed. To awtT'kcn the child to the infinite 
beauty of colour in iiature and the beauty of 
colour in pictures, and to give some power in 
the making of beautiful or expressive colour 
atrangements, is the aim of colour Uaining. 

In this chapter suggestions arc given for 
aomc ways iu which this may be attempted, 
but it is not a mechanical business, and haid and 
fast lulcs should not be sought What we have 
to do is to supply mental food and exercise, and 
to watch growth, and not be too dogmatic as to 
the lines v/lucli that growth must follow. There 
arc many types of good colourists^ even among 
artists, As stated ui the Board of Education's 
report on The Piiniary School— 

The CLijTtculum is to be tliought of in terms of 
activity And experience rather than knowledge to be 
acqvihed and facta att>rccj. 

What Colours do Children Prefer ? 

It IS often stated that young children like 
briglit colours The reason lor this may he that 
bright colours have greater power to stiiiiulate 
the optical nerves, and this preference, there¬ 
fore, argues a lack of sensitiveness for less posi¬ 
tive colour. One must not. however, conclude 
that all children lack power to appreciate subtle 
colour values Children have been known to 
prefer delicate to bright colour, even at the age 
of 4 or 5, It therefore becomes the duty of the 
teacher to supply material for all tastes. If 
only bright colours are supplied or dealt with, 
permanont damage may be done to those who 
have a sense for delicate colour; and if subdued 
colours are insisted upon, those who really 
prefer bright colovirs will become hypocrites and 
not develop. They will use the colours teacher 
likes, and not those they prefer themselves. 

Rxp^yiinenis in Colour Preference, In connec¬ 


tion with colour preference the following ex^ 
periment was tried. A simple pattern, a square 
inside a square, repealed six times (PJate I) 
was paiuted with the crudest red and green 
that could be found. No. i was left un- 
touclicd. No, 2 was given a wash of gam¬ 
boge ; No. 3 a wash of the red, No, 4 a wash 
of the geecn; No, 5 a wash of cobalt blue; and 
No. 6 a wash of grey (black watered down). 
These patterns were numbered and pinned on 
to a large sheet of white paper Children of 
different ages (ranging from 7 to 17 and from 
various classes) were asked to look at them and 
write down the order in which they preferred 
them. It is significaut that no boy put No. x 
fiist, that there was a large percentage preferring 
No. 2, and that, particularly among the youngest, 
Nos. 4 and 5 were favourites. Among the oldest 
pupils, some preferred No, 6, A few said they 
did not like any of them. 

The first thing concluded from this experiment 
was that pupils have clecid<id preferences; the 
second, that they prefer those arrangements lu 
which the colours have a common note mixed 
with each colour of the scheme. 

This is something for the teacher to remember 
latliet than to teach, for it is not a fool-proof rule 
(all rules in art teaching tend to become 
crutches that make cripples), but rather a fact 
useful in making suggestions for experiment. 
For instance, a pupil produces a scheme in 
which there is one colour terribly out of harmony 
with the rest. A wise teacher will not say that 
the colour is wrong, but will give a suggestion 
to be tried, and leave the child to make another 
decisiQu. The nearer the suggestion to the 
original idea, the better. Choosing another 
colour from the scheme, suggest that a small 
quantity of it be mixed with the offending colour. 
This should be done on a scrap of paper cut or 
torn to shape so that it can he placed over the 
colour in question, in order that the result can 
be compared fairly with the original scheme. 
More often than not, the suggestion will be 
recognized as better. You will thus have made 
the pupil exercise Kis coLour sense, and impressed 
him with the value of experiruent. 

This method of suggestion and experiment 
should be adopted throughout. Colours are ton 
easily spoiled to be dealt with by confidence- 
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giving rules. Sensitive! uhserviilum lliv *>niy 
thing whicli can succeeel in every 

The foregoing inrtlnitl (»f Lillenitinii a 
scheme is valuable wlicn colours aie on Uie In igbl 
side, but sometiiiies coloiiis an* c-ii llu’ rlull .ui*l 
gloomy side. Perhaps they have ctpine vi i- 
dcntally, andthe child, liaving fulfilirfl tlie JeUer 
of your deniaiid for a scIilmiiv <d colour, w.oves 
his own prefcrcjice. In such a case, suggest a 
small quantity of a really l>right e<ilfpur as an 
outline or as a minor feature (pf the ilesign, autl 
insist on apicfeicncc. 

Other schemes will seem to fail brr.uisr <if leto 
great a difference of tone* Then* iu*vds In hr a 
unity of tone as well as of cohmr. Tlir o1>vinU‘> 
remedy in this case is a f.uggestecl altciatioii in 
tone. At other times too inan3' coli>urs will havr 
been used, andthe omission of offtnulmg rnlnius 
will bring iinprovemcnt. 

If the child has expciimoiUod with y'Uir 
suggestions and rejects them, and you fiM*l saii'i- 
fled that he honestly prcfeis his original srhenu*, 
and time docs not allow of lurtlicr cxiaTiinent, 
then the original scheme must remain in tlir 
work. Such children arc often intcrei>liiig tc) 
study. They may merely be rntardi’d rhihln*n, 
or they may be children with an oi igijial oulhmk 
from whose natiual duvelo])nit!nt a teacher will 
find theic is something to hsirn. Yoin work in 
the lesson is Jiot to make (weiy (liilil piodiiM* 
something which an Ait ciitic will <all 
but to sec that each (mo is exen isiiig his niiinl 
in the study of coloui. 

Pattern Making 

Doubtless some may woiulci at tlics. stat. 
meats and as.k how it IS |)H)|>iis<-iI in l.imj. m ihts 
use ol colour scliomos. If the llabii-^ i-. Iinnl - ■! 
to nature and object drawiiifr, tins .)uci\ k .•a-aK 
understood. It is dinicult l<i /'<t a 
colour tiaininK (nmi iinil.idv-c n.ji k 

The fino.st scope [or e.iUini in paUi in 
making and it.s use in nafl oi liaii.lw..! k I Ji. 
terniilw/ga is inteiilioiially avoid,-d li. u- |), sii;ii 
is a much greater thing, invulving diddui.ii. 
making and planning, .stnutiiie. .i^ wi-ll .i-, 
decoration. Pattern making is cvpi iinu-niirig 
with forms and coknus Clnhlven. like .ill 
primitive peoples, iovc iiaUcrn. It is a i,..il,n 
of creation and discovciy to tliein. ami slionl.l 
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givt's iivM 
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tJiG sections on lUiimintiimg Lettering, Rtig" 
making, Bookbinding, Raflia, Stencilling, etc, 

TJie scale of the pattern will always be deter¬ 
mined hy the mateiial employed. 

The second pattern idea given can be devel¬ 
oped into patterns which are very valuable for 
cKpciimoiits with two colours. Many ingenious 
patterns can be built on this basis, 

The third example, like the others, lias a very 
wide range of application. Of course^ in any 
one lesson, only one oi two motifs should be 
given, as too -wide a range of choice leads, to 
confused work. In all these methods patterns 
lor simple geometric spaces and borders, as 
well as ’’all-over" patterns, can be developed 
The foiutU suggestion produces wonderiul 
lace-like pattcrjis, and the fifth— a veiy much 
liaidcr excidsc—gives fine scope for ingenuity. 

These five suggestions, of couise,. by no means 
cxliniist the subject, but in them may be found 
the material for many a lesson, and working 
fioiii them the teacher will be able to analyse 
patterns and build up a set of instructions for 
starting points from which the class can work 
There is no need to fear bad results with 
pattern making of the kind indicated It is so 
deep rooted m human nature that the children 
will not want to leave the pattern lesson, and, 
if rightly taught, will despise using other 
people's inventions and delight in originality. 
One woid of warning. Keep away from real¬ 
istic foims. These patterns arc not meant to 
be an iinitatioii of nature, and the iiitrocluctiou 
of natural foims confuses the issue. Tlie mind 
liositates between likeness to nature and rhyth¬ 
mic arrangement of fonn and colour. Natural 
forms may be intindiiced through a craft, and 
will be modified or coiiveiitionaUzed to suit the 
tools of that cualtv Tliey must always be con¬ 
sidered piimaiily as decoiations. 

Space will not allow of a fuller iTcaimcnt of 
pattern making, but further useful information 
can be obtained from Palter)i and Design ^ by 
R Hey wood (Pitman), Allied Arts and CUaJh, 
Junior Series (New Lra Publishing Co , Ltd.): 
See also The P,J.T. Pattern Chart. 

Colour Media 

The chief colour media suitable for use iii 
Junior Schnols me pastel, vvatcr-colonr, coloured 


papeis, raffia and wools To these can be added 
poster coloins, although the difficulty of their 
distribution in a large class is against their use. 

Variety to thft lessons .should bo given by the 
use ot different media. Each has colour qualities 
of its own, and can assist in widening the child's 
experience of colour- 

pattern work can be done in all media, 
although pastel is the least suitable or useful 
for this puipose, hut with the youngest children 
(7 and 8) it is easier to manage than water¬ 
colour 

At this stage colour papcis aie very valuable, 
although the rdUge of colouvs usually supplied 
in packets is too limited A much Jatgev range 
of over 30 shaded is made by some firms, and tiic 
range can be augmented by making use of pastel 
papeis, self'toned wall-papers, and even wrapper 
paper These can be pinned out and given a 
coat of gum on one side so as to dispense with the 
use of paste. Airaiigcmciits must always be 
made for tlie free selection of colours, and the 
clnldieii encouraged to make the colours look 
well together. A good plan is for the cliLldrcn 
to work in. groups with a varied supply of 
colours to each group. 

Experimenting with dlffei’ent coloins on the 
same picture or pattern should be stimulated, 
and in all experiments the pupil should make 
the decision as to which is the most satisfactoiy 

In all colour exercises it may bo wise at times 
to limit the number of colours used as a disci¬ 
plinary measure, because, if a child caniiot 
choose two colouts to go well together, he is not 
likely to be able to choose three , but it should 
always be borne in mind that over-restraint 
may produce lifeless work Sometimes an 
imposed colonc condition is useful to keep the 
work in order, such as, a ay. the use of black or 
grey, as part of the scheme Children seldom 
choose such colours naturally, and consequently 
never discover how such iiciitral tones can 
enhance the value of other colours. 

Colour Distribution and Balance 

If hiicly coloured pictures or patterns are 
analysed, it will be found that each colour is 
well distributed and bahiiiced throughout. For 
instance, in the picture of ^'Two Girh " by SUige- 
masa (the original of which is in the British 
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jftluseuiTi), rcproclucccl on Plate II, the fed oI the 
sash on ojiG of the figures is repeated in the hem 
and around the neck of the othei figure, while 
the grey of the second girl’s kimono is echoed 
ill tjie hem and neck of the fiist girl’s garments. 
Tlie yellow, too, is woven tliroughoiit the two 
figures, w!u!o the black hair of the one is nicely 
balanced by the not quite so intense hair of 
tjie other I3 this arrangement deliberate^ one 
might reasonably ask. It must be adinitted 
that it is instinctive rather than deliberate. 

If you will watch the work oi children caie- 
fully, you will find the niduncnts of such a sense 
oi balance, needing only a suggestion here and 
fjicre to bring it 011L It has been found time 
after time that a teacher’s suggestion for a touch 
ov tvvo to help the distribution and balance ci 
colour Jias met with instant approval on the 
part of the child. The need has been felt, 
filtliough ways and means have not been appar- 
ent. Every care should be taken to preserve 
the instinctive natiir-e of this quality in a work, 
and theorizing to the class on the point is liable 
to do harm. The teacher will do well to analyse 
the work of some of the old masteis to see in 
wJiat an ainaaing mannei tho balance of light 
rnd dark and colour has been managed. 

Study the illuEtrations to the section on lUus- 
t ratio a and Picture Making. In Plate I (St. 
Goorge and the Dragon) notice l\o\v the red, 
the green, and the black are distributed. This 
is instinctive, and as natural as the rhythm in 
the work of a irvie poet. Plate VI again shows 
the same tendeney, altliough in the two cut 
paper figures the mass of yellow is so placed as 
to predominate the axraugoment, and not le- 
quire balancing by othei touches. The Red 
Riding Hood illustrations on Plate VII arc 
likewise predominated by the mass of red, 
although they exhibit a sensitive distribution 
of white and brown. Plate V is a magniheent 
example of colour distribution, and, although 
the Princesses in black make rather a heavy 
note, it will be seen that near the bottom left' 
hand corner black has been employed on a chair, 
and that the heavy colour on the curtains tends 
to Te.store the balance. Without this, the whole 
of the attention would have been drawn to 
tlie dark clothes of the Princesses on the right. 
One feels sure that this child was absorbed in 


bei work, and that the whole of her powers 
were thrown into the product ion of this picture. 
When that happens the teacher has little to 
do but to say on/' and share in the enjo3r, 
ment ot the creation. It is with the child who 
works vvitli less concentration that suggestions 
with regard to balance of colour have to be 
made. On Plate II the girl running is another 
good example oi instinctive colour balance. In 
the other IlhistratLon Plates, strangely enough, 
the colour balajice can still be detected in the 
arrangeruejit of dark and light 

The same, of course, applies to pattern, and 
that it is instinctive will be discovered in the 
study of the work of primitive people. Know¬ 
ledge of this should influence tlic method given 
for colouring a pattern. After the backgroiind 
has been decided upon, one colour should be 
taken and parts of tl\e pattern picked out so 
that, in one colour alone, the pattern has a 
sense of completeness. (Sec pattern on Plate 
11 .) A sccojicT colour can then be woven through 
the first, being balanced so as to preserve the 
sense of completeness, and likewise with chc 
third colour. Each colour should help the other, 
like tliG parts of a song. 

In albovor patterns, of course, there is bound 
to be a certain amount of distribiitLon arising 
from the nature of the p'attern, but, iu space 
filling, children sometimes isolate the differ ent 
colours and so spoil the unity of effect, inch 
dentally making it c-lear that the mmd is net 
working properly, but is merely concerned ^vith 
detached thoughts In such cases it would be 
well for the pattern to be repeated with specific 
instructions as to how to obtain a better dis¬ 
tribution of colour. The child can then compare 
the two and see thc2 value of distribution and 
balance. 'While this is being done, the successful 
woikers can. be asked to try a second colour 
scheane for the same pattern. 

Examples of colour balance in pattern by 
children can be seen in the Plate of Raffia work 
(opposite page 1104), and in the Tinfoil paper 
design (Paper Tearing and Cutting section). 

Colour Mixing and Matching 

In the early stages (ages 7 and 8) freedom 
should be allowed. Both water-colour and pastel 
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boxes should have a dozen different C 4 iloin.s. 
^nd as has been said before, thcic -slumUl 
be a large range of colour in wluitevor material 
IS used. By 9 years of age, it will be posMble 
lo introduce a more sy'^lematic: t,Liidy of r.fdfiiii 
mixing. The subject will have Iieeii tomlied 
upon, casually and accidcntaUy, iMidier- How 
do you make gicy? will ]n(pbably liave bnui 
asWtd, M\d the fact that the ci>hmis cluuigi* 
when mixed will have been noticed, so lliat tin* 
pupils will now be ready io >sltidy Jiuw ihry 
change. 

Fortius purpose a more limited paintbox is 
desirable, 

The one recominciidcd in Ibe luutubooh of 
Stfigesiions/o^TeacJt£rs\i{gi}oa, aUliougli cbroiiie 
ydlow is preferable to j'ellow in spite of 

ds opaqueness. The colours giv<*n an* -* 

Yellows . , Gamboge and C'hronie yellf>\v 

Reds . - Ci lmson lake* and Vriniilion 

Blue . . Cobalt and IhusKiaii 

plus Black fur design imrposrs. 

This box has its Jiniitatums, but it alsfj has 
wonderful possibilitloK. It must be leineiiibi'red 
that most artists limit theii palette, usually 
with very beneficial rcMiUs, but die linulecl 
palette consisting of Gaiiibogi*, ('rinisou lake, anrl 
Fruasiaa blue, which m used in MMue scUnnU, 
is too severe, and is responsible for Lu k of vai iviy 
in the colour schemes evolved. 

TJie first stop in the sliid^^ of i olnin inixiiig 
should be the makhig of a class I'oloui ehait. 
For this purpose two Imperial sheets of white 
cardboard (30111. X 22111 ) me 1 (Opined Divide 
the width of each sheet inle) allein.ite spai (*.s 
of Tin. and gin,—eight i-iii. s[i.iees and seven 
2-in.—and rule colimiiis. SoakiMkesof seven 
pigiTiciits in small saucers of watei dveiiugUt, 
and, with the colours as sliong as pr»ssihle, paint 
seven 2-in. squares of papiu-. Mak<‘ these Jnuk 
as much like the cqUmhs 111 the bi*x as |)f>ssiblc. 
Stick these in a low at tiu; lieail of tin* i oliimns 
on one of the sheets, luid luidotueaLli evUli 
print the name of the colour. It is important 
that the children know the names of the colouis 
they are using, and this line of the chart is tliCTc 
lor reference wlien necessary. This should he 
prepared before the lesson. 

For the lesson each child will require pieces of 
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jiapci 3111. X s in. Each piece must be ruled 
across so as to divide it into spaces i in x 2 in. 
ami 2 in. x 2 in- ' 

flu; fust step is to study the effect of watering 
down the coloui.s. Starling with Chrome yellow— 
wliich by the way must be peifcctly clean in 
each box—let cadi child mix a medium tint 
and hiy it flatly on the 2-111. square on one of the 
piecos of paper. This ia easier than done 
if method is not employed, the colour refusing 
to go on flat; so at this point the laying of a flat 
wash can wcU bo taught. This is done by holding 
ihe paper by the top left-hand corner and tilting 
if' With the biusli full of paint, sweep across 
fiojii the top left-hand corner to the top right- 
hand corner. Chaige the brush again, and make 
a second stroke, touching the first, but below it, 
iiiicl so on, until the i^apei is coveied, when the 
siii)t*rniinus paint at the bottom may be rc- 
jno\T<l with an empty brush. Throughout avoid 
rot oiu’l ling, as I he more the paint is disturbed 
the wor.se the cftect. Each child can now wiite 
in tlu5 mch space of the j^aper—Chiome yellow 
anil water. I'hc neatest one can. be chosen and 
stuck to tJie chart below Chrome yellow. 

On tli(i second piece of paper, a still lighter 
shade should he piiintcd, and again the best one 
pku!(Ml on the chart. All seven colours should 
i)t* tuMtecl ill this way, so that the cluldrea know 
what th(^ coll)HI<5 look like when they are watered 
down. 

'This tail he made the work ol one 01 nioje 
lessons arcoicling to the manner in which it is 
uigaiii/"-rd< That led and water mako pink will 
be ii discovery to sonic children, and that black 
and water make gicy will be news to many 
Earli <'liil<l should lie supplied with an envelope 
lo slou’ tlir pieces of paper thus- coloured 

Du* second lesson can be devoted to gieen. 
With lilt' g I veil ,sct of coioiiis, tlicic aic four 
wa\'s of iniviiig liliie and yellow, viz.—Chioine 
Vi-llow and ('o}}alt blue; Chiomc yellow and 
Ihiissian blur, Gamboge and Cobalt blue, and 
thiinbo^e and Ihiissian blue. 

Undei a heading of Yellow plus Blue equals— 
(lo 'wlucb four rows will be allotted), place at 
the beginning and end of the first row respec¬ 
tively a square painted Chrome yellow, and a 
square Cobalt blue On the second row likewise 
Cl ironic yellow and Prussian blue, and likewise 
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as per bablc abcive for thci other two uws- Thws 
five coliunns will he left in eacli low. 

The class should again be piovided with paper 
as for the first lesson Sturt by letting them mix 
up the Cliroiue yellow, and then allow thcin to 
add Cobalt blue. The yellow is mixed first to 
avoid tainting the supply with blue. As no 
stipulation lias been made ^Yltb regard to pro- 
poitiou^ a variety of shades of gieen will be 
obtained. 

Each child can tint his paper with his own 
sliadc. From the work of the class pick five 
tints, two i ltd in 111 g towards yellawi two towaids 
bluc> aacl one madium. Stick -these in their 
order between the Chrome yellow and Cobalt 
bine on the class cbait. Repeat foi the other 
pairs of yelluw and blue. Twenty shades of 
green will thus be recorded, and the ccpiation 
at the top of the section can. now bo filled in— 
Yellow plus 13hie equals Green Each child will 
add a collection of greens to liis envelope. 

In the same \Yay Yellow plus Red and Red 
plus Blue ihould be dealt with. 

The results of these experiments will fill one 
of the sheets of cardboard, and for a. while 
colour mixing might be given a lest. When it is 
res timed; expexlinents in mixing three coloais— 
Reel, Blue, and YolJow—^sliould be tiicd. TJiese 
will fall into three classes, viz.— 

I* With a prepoiidcrartcc o! Red 

2, With a pieponderancc of Blue. 

3. With a pieponderance of Yellow, 

The equations might be vaitLen thus— 

REU pins Blue plus Yellow equals Brown, 

BLUE plus Red plus Yellow equals Guey, 

YELLOW plus Blue plus Red equals Grey- 
GREHN or Brown-green, 

the rcs,Lilts being iccoidcd as discovered. 

At least ten shades of each should be stlected 
for the chart. 

One further soties of experiments should be 
tiled, namely, the mixing of black with each 
colour. It will be found that Black and Red 
give a brown, and Black and Yellow a green, and 
Black and Blue a blue-grey. 

After this, questions might be asked a, to 
what would l\ap\>cn if w^e mixed Orange and Blue, 
Green and Vuiple, Red and Greciij or Yellow and 
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Purple, iiud so on, the answers being verified 
by experiment. The results painted on paper 
can be added to the collection m the child's 
envelope, names of colours being written on 
each slip. This envelope is really an extension 
of the colour box, and may be referred to when 
a tint has to be found either in matching or for 
a colour scheme. 

A Colour Matching Game 

As exercise in colour matching, the following 
game will be found useful, Each child is pro¬ 
vided with two slips of paper and a piece of 
scrap paper. Every chkkl mixes a colour and 
flat tints one of the pieces of paper. The back 
row child then passes his tint to the child in 
ficjiit of him, who passes his to the row in front, 
and finally the front row child takes his tint to 
the back raw. Each child lias now to match the 
tint he has received, and flat wash, the second 
piece of paper with. it. The class should be 
divided into teams, and the first team to match, 
say, six, or a dozen, tints correctly, should be 
declared the winner. 

Teachers sometimes distribute pieces of 
inatoiial or pastel paper for colour inatchiiig. 
This Ls not a fair exercise—^the copy to match 
should be made With the materials the child has 
to use. 

Finding Colour Schemes 

Tn the early part of this section, at was stated 
that some combinations of colour cause irrita¬ 
tion, and otlicis give pleasure. A good colour 
scJiemc for a pattern is natiually one which gives 
pleasure, and for illustration one whicli is in- 
keeping With the spiiLt of the subject, of which 
moie will be said later For the present we will 
deal with ways of finding good colour sdieines for 
patterns Although the effect of a colour scheme 
cannot be hilly realized until it is on the pattern, 
some discretion is needed in choosing the 
colours at the outset. 

If the children are told to get out a colour 
sclicmc for their work, or merely told to colour 
their work, it wiU he found that the same sets 
of colours turn up time after time, and the 
pupils, therefoie, are iiol; widening their experi¬ 
ence. The reason for this is that few children 
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can imagine new colour schemes. They can 
choose the colouis which aic betoie their eyes, 
VIZ.—the colouis in the box. The majority of the 
colour schemes chosen will be crude variations 
of red, yellow, and blue, or red, yellow, and 
green. 

The P.J.T, Colony Wheel Chart 

Tlio three circular bands of coloui should be 
cut out and pasted on the edges of tlucc card¬ 
board ciicles. TJicse should be arranged so that 
they appear as in the chart A citcle of white 
cardboard, the same size as the hugest wlieel, 
should liave two wedgc-shai:)ed apeitiiios, the 
same size as the one sliovvn, cut in it JXach of 
these apei tines should be so ananged as to 
allow a set of three colours, one from each wheel, 
to be seen together. The stiip of seven colours 
With tlieir names should be mount eel on this 
caidboard. The four wheels should then be 
littecl togcUiev with nut and bolt so that they 
can I evolve freely (see Fig. 2). 

By rotating the wheels no less than 1:3,82.1 
different colour schemes may he examined— 
some of which are good and some bad. Two 
schemes can be seen simultaneonsly and coin- 
paied. If neither is 2:>leasiiig (lie wheel can be 
rotated and otheis examined and compaiGd 
until a choice of scheme is made 

Tlueo main colouis will be found suflicient 
for most srlicnics. To increase the number slight 
vaiiations of the colours ciiosen may be added. 
As a iiile, the smalkn' tlie number nf colours in a 
scheme the more easy it is to get unity and 
hai 1110113’ 

Each coloLii Jias a letter and ninnbei punted 
on it. The letter is merely a serial letter, and 
enables the tcachei to make a nnie of a par- 
Ucular set of colours so that they can be lapuUy 
found again Thus scheme A.M.C would mean 
colour A on tiic inner wheel, colour if on the 
middle ivhecl, unci C on the 011 tci wheel. The 
numbcis leler to the colours used in nuving the 
lints, the key to winch should be moii 11 Led on the 
cover wlicel 

Foi example, a colour on the wheel maiked 
2-4-7 would be composed of gamboge, ciunson 
lake, and black. This is of gieat help in match¬ 
ing the tint, as only the proportions of the colouis 
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and the auiomit of water have to be ascertained 
by CKperinient, 

At limes the teacher may profitably spend a 
few minutes turning up diftcrc.rvt colour schemes 
and aslving members of the class which they 
prefer. This piacLice will quicken judgment and 
taste in coloui. 

Sometimes a colour scheme for a pattern may 
be set fiom the wheel, the cliildien heing given 



Fig. 2 

Section of Colour Wheel 

1 Cover iviili 2 aperlines 2 I^irsi circle 

^ ."second nreJe { Third circle. 5 Bolt. 

the names of the colouis reqiiiied to match the 
diffeient tints At other times the wheel will 
be found of gient value for individual children, 
particularly those who iiavc very little idea of a 
colour scheme. 

The wheel should cieatc interest ni colour 
There is an element ot experiment and surprise 
ill it which fascinates childien. It also contains 
many unusual Lints, and so opens new lields of 
cxpei iment. 

Further Suggestions 

The second mctlioci of choosing a colour 
sclieinc wih be by means of the slips made while 
picpatiug the class coloui chait The colouis 
can easily be placed side by side so that then 
effect can be seen, As each slip should have 
will ten on it the colours of which it is com¬ 
posed, the mixing ot paint lo match should be 
an easy matter Two or three schemes should 
always be asked for, and the pupil made to 
choobc t lie best out of them. Foi the pm pose 
of this section a number of coloui schemes rliosnn 
b}' childicn have been collccLed, a sclocLiun 
of which aie given on Plato III, E, The ages 
range lioin 7 to ii. and two horn oacJi child 
aIV given, maikccl r aiul 2, accoidmg to tlie 
piefeience of the child, 'tlie pupiL aged 7 pie- 
feued rich coloms in contiast to colouis ill 
li'cViinony This choice is ceitainly on the bright 
side, but then so is his nature Any one knowing 
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the bcNy "vvoulcl have seen that his choice was a 
true one. Tie pupil aged 9 preierred rich colour 
ia harmony, and the one aged 10 snhdiied 
colours to hright ones, while the pupil aged ii 
preferred a warm scheme in harmony to a cold 
one. These schemes are not meant to be typical 
of the ages They arc given firstly to show that 
all children have preferences, and secondly to 
show tl^e variety that might be obtained, from 
pupils. It is more importEuit for the teacher to 
make the children experiment aj\d choose than 
to give tliCTTi definite instructions as to what 
colours to use. TJie taste of each child varies 
according to -character, experience, and home 
influence. It may be objected, however, that 
some childien never will choose good schemes^ 
to which one might reply, Nit Despeyandum> 
Tlie son of a publican, a one-time pupil of the 
writer, was interested in sport, and art did not 
seem to be in. UU Uiie. Sj.>ort, however, developed 
his character, and made him feeJ f haf, if he tried, 
he could overcome difficulties, and one of his 
diffiailtles was tlie art lesson. It was not long 
after this that he produced a beautifuUy decor¬ 
ated vase, a little masterpiece of skill, patience, 
and colour. So that, if the child's mind is 
directed to the problem, and the materials are 
there, the result is more likely to be good than 
not. It is a matter of education—i.e, leading out 
—rather than of tcacliing or instruction 

The third method by which colour schemes 
can be ioiind is from Nature. All imitative 
lessons fail somewhat if they do not give know¬ 
ledge whereby creative work can be improved. 
In a painting from Nature, if no notice Jias been 
taken, of the colour scheme, a valuable piece of 
study has been niiFised. On Plate HI, C, -O, 
nature studies with colour schemes from them 
are shown. It is sometimes possible to get more 
than one scheme out of a study as is shown in 
the. autumn leaf, In each of these schemes 
an attempt has been made to preserve the colour 
proportions of the original. 

A change hi proportion can entirely alter the 
effect of a scheme, ns is seen at B on the same 
plate. 

A fourth and a most exciting metliod of finding 
colour sdicmcs is by the colour blot (Plate III, 
A). Colours taken haphazard from the box are 
blabbed ou to scrap paper, and are allowed to 


mix, here and there. Four strips of whit^ paper 
arc taken and arranged to form au adjustable 
frame. This frame is moved about over the 
blot until a patch in which all the colours go 
well together is found. These colours are then 
matched and arranged in a chart, tho com¬ 
ponent of each colour being written against it. 
The schemes at B are taken fiom the blot A 
Two sets of caloiirs have been arranged in 
different proportions to show the effect ot 
change in proportion 1 This method of finding 
a colour sclieme gives valuable training in 
colour matching, and gives the teacher a ready 
means of suggesting experiments m colour 
schemes. 

Although a good colour scheme may have been 
prepared, when it is applied to a pattern it may 
require adjustment if it does not turn out as 
expected, "Art is not a mechanical trade/' and 
sensitive adjustment U coiistantly needed. It 
is the exercise of this sensitive adjustment that 
is tho real training 

A fourth method is the dictated colour scheme. 
For example, a scheme of browns and greens 
might be asked for, or a definite colour, pamted 
on a piece of paper and pinned on to the board 
with a white sheet of paper for backgiound, 
given as a fixed note in the scheme. In any 
dictated scheme, there should always be latitude 
for variety of mdividual preference. Dictated 
schemes arc useful when it is felt that the class 
has missed certain types of colour scheme. 

Colour Schemes in Pictures and 
Works of Art 

While dealing wdh colour schemes, it wiU not 
be amiss to look at the colour schemes in pictuics 
and fine examples of craftwork. With flatly 
and simply coloured pictures, an analysis of 
the colour scheme might be attempted as is 
sho^vn on Plate II underneath the picture of 
"Two Girls*' by Shigemasa. 

Those who live in London or in large towns 
where there is a museum are fortunate, and wUl 
be able to make a visit particnlaxly to look at 
the colour in beautiful things, Those whose 
schools are in the country, or small provincial 
towns, should obtain a collection of coloured 
post cards from the Victoria and Albei-t and 
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the British Museums, and from the Mcdici 
Society. These arc all fine pieces of colour 
printing, and are only a few pence each. The 
following list is recommended for study— 

Ohiainahlo from the British Museum — 

JVo. in Catalogue 

Bronze shield with enamelled studs Early 

British . . , . . B. 55 

' Bronze with sunk enamel. Early British . B 56 
Enamelled bronze trappings, Early British 13 57 
Early British enamelled monnt with loops 13 58 
Am standing by the door of his tomb. 

Papyrus 

CoJflin of Peii-sciisen-rierii 
Hiroshige, Suwaia. Kainstorm 
Kiyonaga Girl on a biidgc 
Kiyonaga Girl on the sea-shore 
Sluiiisto The inLciiiiptcd letter 
Harunobu, The poetess, iComachi 
Kiyonaga The cool o£ the evening 
Shigcinasa Two girla 
Utamaro A girl painting her hps 

,, The artist painting a landscape B. 14 

,, Bold lag a length ol cloth B 16 

„ Watching divers for shell iish B, 13 

„ The brocade dress . B 18 

,, Child upsetting a gold fish . C 85 

Cleik, knight and labomer Sloan MS. B. 210 
El each and Englush Expedition to Baibary B, 1C5 
The Annunciation and Nativity . . B. i 

Earl TVrnrshal's challongo to the Rail of 

Derby . . . , . . B, 618 

A battle in the war between Sliah Ismail 

and the King of Shu van . , • B. 35 

Tame black buck and groom C. 130 

The escaping elephant , , , C. 129 

Women at a well giectiiig Rama . B. 197 

Sultan Mohammed and Miran Shah . C 46 

Scone from Itomanco . , . • C 57 

Loading a camel , . C. 122 

Ox and mnlc at a well C. 126 

King Hormiiza reproving his son , B 27 

Portrait of Ja'far Beg , . • ^ 55 

Daz Bahadur and Rupinati riding by 

moonlight . , . . ^ C 133 

Youth reading by a blossoming liee , C, 121 
Girl walking 111 a starry night . , C 132 


No. 10470 

No. 24906 

B. 

132 

. B. 

aCo 

. B. 

263 

. C 

70 

. C. 

77 

c 

H2 

c 

ao 

. c 

84 


OhiainahJe from Victoria and Albert Museum — 

A picture book of colour Price 6d, 

PCX'?la 11 art series of postcards, Nos i and 
2 I•3 each senes of 6 

Glazed eai then ware bottle—^Tniltisli . C. 20 

Poiceiain va^e—Chinesic . C. 871 

Hokusai The Great Wave , E. 24 

Katsushika, Taito Carp swimming through 

a whirlpool . . E 2128-1899 

Woollen pile carpel . . , T 24 

The prophet Jonah , , . M 68 

The Bcggai LovaL Fraser . . . li 15 

T.aufHcapR with 1 ivci and cattle CoLinan P 2 q 
B righton bcacJi John Constable . . P. 100 

The Adoration of the Magi . . L 20 

The Nativity . L 49 

St. Paul disputing with the Greeks . , M. 64 


Porcelain vase—Chinese 
Earthenware jug—^Turkish 
Ear then wa.ie jug—^^Pnrkisii 
Porcclaui vase—Chinese 
Ancient Roman mosaic , 

The Virgin and Cliild 
Chair seat 

Embroidered pillow case 
Panel of Engh&h embroidery 
Embroidered cushion cover 


K!o in Catalogue 
. C. 85 
. C. Q3 
. M. fi 2 
. c 23 
, A. 146 

. A 144 
T 134 


T 124 

T. 25 
T. 121 


Obtainable from (he Medici Society — 

Anollirii, by Y;iii Eyclc 

Coloured Persian tile in relief . No. 17 

The Annunciation, by Era Angelico. 

The Liniicb, by Karel Eabritius 
The Duchess of Milan, by Holbein 
Portrait of an Unknown Lady, by roUaiuolo, 
Beatrice d'Esic, by AntOnio di Fredis 
Porttait of the Artist's Mother by Wbisblcr, 

Ecce Ancilla Domini, by Rossetti 


In oidenng from a Miiseutn, catalogue refer¬ 
ence uuTnber& should be given. To this collection 
the tcachei should add pieces oi material of 
good design and colour, and well coloured 
objects, old and new, wlien obtainable. 

By continued study and experiments witli 
colour, the crude choice which marked the first 
two or three years will disappear. The colouis 
may still bo strong, but they will tend to rich¬ 
ness instead of rawness, and here Let it be 
emphasized that 110 one type of colour is good, 
or bad Some teachers always insist on delicate 
coloiii's, others on sombre colours, but such 
practices are bad The work of the teacher, a,s 
the Primary Report says, is "to ensure that the 
supply of insphation and material does not fad. 
Tn addition, exercises thougl^tfully and cau¬ 
tiously devised wlticli arc intended to increase 
ability to express his ideas should be given in 
answer to a felt need on the part of the child." 

So far we have dealt with colour from the 
puiely aesLlietic point of view It must be men¬ 
tioned that, for well-directed work, the tcachet 
should tiain his or her own sense of colour 
on the hues indicated here, as, without a 
developed colour sense, it will be impossible to 
make wise suggestions to the child or appreciate 
the child's development, A short while ago a 
teacher was found to liave told his class to 
use three colours which in no way could be 
made into a good colour scheme. Never ha\n^ 
experimented liiinself, he was afraid 
the childreji to experiment. Aii homr^mnting 
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with a paiut box would have completely altered 
hi5 outlook. 

Colour Schemes in Illustrations -— 
Emotional Value 

Now let us consider colom schemes m ilhis- 
irations- 

An ilhisiration is n pattern in that it is an 
arrangement of form and coloiiis. It has been 
sliowa that aoiiie childieu have a hne instinct 
for this placing of forjn and colour; alsOj by 
analysis, the works of the great masters of paint¬ 
ing liavc been Ion ad to exhibit that same sense 
for diRtrihutiou of cnlour. 

There is always a -vvondcrful balunce of colour 
in a flue picture, but there is also another vital 
aspect of colour in illustration, viz. the emo¬ 
tional value» 

Both pattern and colour have an emotional 
appeal. One may think that this is far beyond 
the reacli of Jiiiiioi Schuol cliilUren, but long 
experience has proved otheiwisc. In fact, they 
seem to sense the import of a work by its patiern 
and colom more tlian the oldei children, who 
want to inteipret all they see by reason. As 
m the cabc t>i balance of colour, it is not to be 
taught, but merely suggested, and, ii\ really 
sensitive cluldrcn, it will come out instinctively. 
For instance, in illiistiatmg a fairy scene, a 
sensitive clhlcl cl looses delicntc, fairydike colours, 
and ill illwstiating a haiurtcd house startling 
contiasts aic naturally chosen by the child 
who feels its subject. A boy illiistiating Christian 
and Hopeful in Giant T)cspair’s dungeon failed 
to give the right emotional value to the drawing 
because he used blight colours tor Christian 
iuid Hopeful, and kept the walls light in tone, 
so that the whole place looked cheerful When 
asked whether the place looked like one in which 
you would be downhearted, he saw lus error aud 
corrected ]\\^ drawing. He discovered that this 
gloomy subject needed sombre colour. When 
drawing, say, a carnival, gay colour would be 
naturally chosen, and to repiescnt it m gr^ys 
and browTks would be to fail to catch the mood 
of the subject 

Agam, colours by themselves have emotional 
qiialitica. Reds arc often uiitating ami demand 
attentiotx^—although they can give an imprussion 


of wfirmth ami comfort. Blues arc quiet and 
cold. Yellows, when pure, aie refreshing, but, 
when dirty, sickly luid unpleasant. Green can 
be refreshing, lestful, and at times irritating 
Purple can be overpowering, while mauve and 
violet can be rcfieshing and delicate. Orange is 
usually cheeilnl, and more stimulating than 
yellow. 

Tlie browns, greys, ajid grcy-gieens, lake 
something of the nature of their predominating 
component. 

This will not be directly taught to the pupils, 
but bearing it in mind, the teacher will be able 
to spot the note of colour which is doing harm 
and make suggest ions for its alter at i o n. Not bin g 
dogmatic should be done A direction or a sug¬ 
gestion should be given, and the child allowed 
to say whether the suggestion has helped toward 
a better expression of the idea. 

When no particular emotion pervades the 
subject the colour scheme should be plca^sant, 
and might be limited to a set of colours as in a 
scheme for a pattern 

Handling of Cnlour in Illustration 

The colours can be applied flatly, with vm 
outline like a poster, or in light and shade, eis 
the child desires. Young children and pnmitive 
people rarely adopt light and shade, as they can 
usually express their ideas adequately without 
it. Because light and shade has been used in 
the object drawing lesson, it need not be insisted 
on in ilhistiation if the child, is giving full 
exjnession to his ideas without it. 

For the youngest children, poster colours will 
be found useful, as they are brighter and dry 
flattei than water-coiouis, but matciials should 
not be limited to any one stage. All thioiigh the 
Junior School, pastel, watei-colour, posici 
colour, and coloured papers should be available, 
and should be chosen according to the subject 
set; sometimes allow the pupils to make then 
own choice of mediuni. If tZiis plan is adopted, 
the pupils will begin to think naturally of then 
conceptions in terms of maiCLial, wliLcli is the 
correct method. Expression and material should 
be part of the same thought. 

The supply of materials under some author¬ 
ities is known to be poor, but the suggestion of 
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four alternatives does not necessarily imply a 
greater consumption, it does, liowevei, mean 
more discretion and more sensitiveness uii tire 
part of the pupil. (See para. 7, p 878.) 

Colour Emphasis in Illustration 

There is another aspect of the problem of 
coloiiLing an illustration. The colours should 
bo so arranged as to bring out the point of the 
picture. 

Often a fine drawing is spoilt in the colouring 
because the coloiii emphasis is put on the wiong 
thing. A dark against a light or a light against 
a dark will Littiact attention: il this attiaction 
does not coincide with that acquired by the 
subject, then the balance is upset, and the 
attention called to the wrong part of the pictuie 

If the diawing is in vvatcr^colour, this defect 
can be remedied by giving the drawing a " bath,'' 
and then picking out the colour ngain To do this 
place the drawing in a sink or in a flax dish 
(a laige meat tin) of water, and wash it gently 
with a wide brush Take it out, dram it, Eind 
blot it between sheets of blotting paper, Tlie 
drawing may then be worked on immediately, 
and the old mistakes avoided. Some parts, 
perhaps, will not need retouching. 

This is impossible if diawing books aie used, 
but as stated in the liandbooh of Si(gge^itons 
Joy Teachers — 

Each pupil should keep liis own diawiugs togcLlicr 111 
a siTTiplc portfolio which he li.is made h i nisei l and 
which he can dccoialc at a proiici time 

Such a x^ortfolio can be made envelope 
fashion out of a shoot of hi own papioi and a 
piece of caidboaid It should not be iiiiidu too 
tight, nj it will not hold many diawings 

The Study of Colour Changes in 
Nature 

A common dilKiciilty which besets the colour¬ 
ing of illustrative work is due to the fact tliat 
we are prone to associate delinite colours with 
things. For instance, a child invaiiably paints 
tree trunks brown, whereas observation would 
show that they aic moie frequcnlly grey Little 
account, too, is taken of the changes due to liglit 


and atniosplieL'e, and distant nioiintains will be 
painted the same vivid green as the grass 111 
the foreground. This tendency should be gradu¬ 
ally corrected. 

When opportunity offers, even amid the smoke and 
grime o£ iiidxistrial areas, the children should be 
ciicoiiriiged tu lift tlieir eyes soinetiincs to see the ever 
changing panoiama of clouds in the sky, and the splen¬ 
dours of sunset, to note the fine pictorial cflects of light 
gleaming through fog or rain or smoke, the reflections 
in a canal or iivcr, or in pools of water, or the glow of 
blast furiinces on a. dark night. 

Tho chccL of such cxporionces on minds capable of 
response is like tliat of listening to bcaiiLiIiil music cind 
leads to n fiillei appreciation of bctuity. Those unfoi- 
tuiiatc iLuUviduals >vliu arc not susceptible and respon¬ 
sive, arc not likely to be siiccossfiil in any arti&lic 
eflovt — {Ifaiulbook 0/ Saggestions for Tcachets.) 

A very piactical way of widening knowledge 
of colour effect would be to commi&bioii the best 
artists of the class to make a senes of diawings 
from observation, such as those of a chimney 
staclc given on Plate II. The class should be 
given opportunity to verify what the artists 
Jiavc stated. If this is done a few times con¬ 
tinual observation of the changes of colour will 
be stimulated. The teacher who has a fine 
view from the window of the clabsioom should 
be x^roiid of it, and devote a few minutes now 
and then in allowing the class to look out of the 
window to watch a x^assing storm, or a rainbow, 
or a sunlight and shadow effect Questions 
might be asked as to changes in colour of items 
in the scene One Junioi class (children ol 7 and 
8) known to the writei lias windows on the one 
side of the room looking on to a range of hills, 
and on the other 011 to llic open western sky. 
Under the wise diiection of their teacher, the 
cliildrcii have noticed the changes in the hills— 
blue-grey in the moiiung, and sometimes golden 
in the evening, while on every oppoiLunity 
tliey watch the winter sunset Who can state 
the value of this^ Did not J M W Turner's 
mother take him as a lad to a bridge over the 
Thames tu watcli tlie sLiiiscts^ What seeds of 
ax:ipreciation lunsL liave been sown hy licr ! 

Colour in Imitative Work 

So far, coknii in creative woik lias been dealt 
with , this gives grcatci ficcdom and more f,cox:)e 
for the development of a colour sense, but there 
is also the imitative side of di awing and painting 
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by rubbing in, which only makes an uncon¬ 
trollable mess. 

In the third stage the shadows are introduced 
appioximately. It will be seen that the shadows 
on the candlestick and on the book differ in 
colour. Every clfoi t should be made to get the 
tone and colour values right. The practice of 



Fig, 3 

Ftrsi Sfage of Pastel Drawing 


using black for all the shadows is wrong, and 
destroys the colour effect. 

Tlie fourtli stage is one of final adjustments. 
Not until all the parts arc in and each part is 
showing something of its influence on the 
others can final adjustments be made In this 
stage heavy touches may lie used where neces¬ 
sary, and even a smudge may he employed if 
required Tlie practice of rubbing ev'ciyilimg 
in is bad, but a smudge here and theic may give 
exactly the effect required. 
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This demoiistiation is only one way of hand¬ 
ling the jiastel, but it will be found serviceable 
for most tilings. 

Pastels may be used sometimes with good 
effect oil white paper. The paper should always 
have a certain amount of roughness, and the 
object of working lightly is to prevent the 
giaiii of the paper from getting filled with pastel 
dust and thus becoming smooth and refusing 
to take any further marks. 

Good sky effects can be obtained on white 
paper by smudging the pastel in with a piece of 
lag and picicing out clouds or light parts with 
india-rubber. Among artists tliis method lias 
been used with fine effect by H. B. Brahazon. 

One of the most common faults in pastel work 
is the scale of the drawings. They arc usually 
far too small. If the supply of paper Is limited, 
different tints of wrapper paper might easily 
be pressed into seivicc, The late Edward Stott, 
K.A., once showed the writer a pastel drawing 
on thill wrapper paper for which he had refused 
£100. No artist would think of doing a minia¬ 
ture with a tar brush, nr a Ufc-siv.e portrait 
with a silver point, yet many teachers expect 
children to do pastel drawings on a scale so 
small that it would tax the skill of an accom¬ 
plished artist. 15 in. X ii in. should be a usual 
size,and certainly notliingless than ir in 

Certain subjects lend themselves to pastel 
For instance, "Bonfne Night*' or *'Thc Rain¬ 
bow" would be more easily lendered in this 
medium than in water-coloui. 

Wate.r-colour Painting 

It was once held that one s-houkl teach the 
technique of a inedinm before using it for 
any definite puipose That is how a logician 
would go about art, as though the technique 
existed befoie and apart fioin the practice of 
ait Technique develops out of the use of the 
medium and the expression of the idea, and 
there are almost as many techniques for v^ater- 
colour painting as there aie water 'Coloui artists 

In the eaily stages then 110 attempt wdl be 
made to teach ways of handling the incdmin. 
The teacher will find The Techniq^G of Colour 
Mixing, by Leonard Richmond (Fitman), very 
enlightening on this matter. 



aso THE PRACTICAL 

III thG early stages flat tones will be all tliai: 
the child wislie'i to CKptcas, In fact, it seems 
that some pupils would always think in and be 
sfitisfled with flat tones if they weic shown 
notliing moic. There is nothing wrong witli the 
use of flat tones Most Oriental artists oxpioss 
all their ideas iii that way, and ex.press them 
often with Tare beauty- When only flat tones 
are used, gfcat cave should be plated cm ibcu 
choice, as the question oi realistic appearance 
does not arise. In flat treatment the on time 
au<l silhouette aie more emphatic, and must be 
used to convey the cxjnession. 

The first dcfniitc piece of handling of the 
incdiimi; viz. the laying on of a flat wash, is 
given ill this section under Colour Mixing An 
extension of this eKercLseis the graduated wash, 
proceed as in the plain wash, adding more and 
more water to the colour as the work progresses 
A blended wasli in which two or more colours 
are used is done in the same way, with the excep¬ 
tion that the second or third colour is iittro' 
cluccd instead of more water This is a very 
useful process foi' painting some kinds of skies. 

The habit of using a full biush of colour and of 
working cleanly should be encouraged, although 
the beautiful qualities arising from this practice 
siiouUl not cause a sactiftce of correctness; but 
be combined with it b.^ much as possible. Of 
coiirsG; to combine tlioroughly the beautiful 
quality of the medinm with correctness means 
perfect mastery of water-colour. 

Two other processes ate useful, and should be 
demonstrated. Tlic one is softening a touch, 
and tlic other wiping out a light 

The natural stroke with a brush has well 
dofixicd edges, but sonxetimes a touch with a 
soft edge IS needed. There aie two ways of 
obtaining tins. The first is to place a stroke of 
water wlicru the edge of the touch of paint will 
come. The paint wdl then luclt into the water 
and give a soft efCcet. The other is to put the 
touch uf paint first, and with a clean, wet brush, 
put a stroke along the edge [see Plate V). This 
should he done with one clean stroke, as it 
must always be lemeinbeicd that the mora a 
water-colour paintuig is worked oyer, the wovsg 
it gets. 

Wiping out a light is done by emptying the 
brush by squeezing between the tliuml) and 
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forefinger, and picking up the paint. It must be 
performed quickly while the paint is wet. It is 
shown on Plate V nn tho bottom sphere and 
on the leaf. In the upper sphere no aofteuuig has 
been done. 

Tiicsc are tlic only piocesses the child will 
need, and with them a study like the daffodil 
on plate V can be attempted. 

In the first stage of this, the forms ave painted 
in a colour which IS between that of the shadow 
and the light. The lights are picked out as on 
the bract. In the second stage the shadows are 
added, being softened where necessary. The 
c-olonr-changes m tlip shadows in the example 
should be noticed just as they rvere in the pastel 
drawing of the candlestick and book. 

The example given is direct painting—i,e. 
painting without a pencil outline. A pencil 
outline may be used, but it will nearly always 
entail a loss of freshness. The Japanese, who are 
the finest bni^h da’aught^men in the world, are 
trained on direct painting on rico paper on which 
it ia impossible to make an alteration Tliis 
condition makes dcUberate work necessary, aud 
\3 a valuable training If childicn are asked to 
do this, like the Japanese, they should be 
allowed raauy sheets of paper, and no account 
should be taken of those they spoil. 

There is no objection to ti-catmg a hJatare 
drawing in the manner shown on the Wycli 
Hazel Oil plate V. Here emphasis is given to a 
pencil outline, and shadows arc neglected, colour 
being expiessed with flat washes. In fact this 
method ls one to be recommended for Nat me 
notes, as facts of form and structure can be 
expressed well by it, It will be noticed that 
examples on Plate V are framed with coloured 
lines. This should always be done as part of 
the exercise, their width and colour being mat¬ 
ters of taste. This will he found to add greatly 
to the appearance of the work. 

OatUning with a brush is often neccssaiy To 
do this successfully, cci-fcain things must be 
observed. The point of the brush should be 
used, and the brush held as vertically as pos¬ 
sible. The handle of the. brush should always he 
in a vertical plane with the line. If it is in- 
dined to right or left, the upper pait of the brush 
will drag and cause a ragged hue. By allowing 
the weight of the hand to rest on the paper as 
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a kind of ballast, a long even straight line can 
be drawn. Once the children are shown how 
to do it^ they will soon mastei the method which 
eems to have something of the nature of a 
conjuring trick about it. The movement in this 
process will be more from the arm than the wrist. 

Colour in Life and School 

All our worlc in colour is of no avail if it does 
not react on life. It is weJl to make the eyes 
capable of fine perception^ and the mind able to 
make fine airangcmeiits of colour, but such 
power must be applied to life—and fiist of all, 
to school life. It isj therefore, necessaiy that 
in all lessons in which colour occurs it should 
he used tastefully. Maps in geography and 
history need not be garish. Clashes of colour 
can be avoided in the arrangement of the school 
room, and great care should be taken with the 
colour scheme in decoration. Most teachers find 
that nearly every child with a really fine colour 
sense has been influenced by his home sur¬ 
roundings. Hence the great need for good colour 
in school surroundings. This is often difficult 
when fundamental mistakes have been made by 
the architect. To work in a room where bilious 
green tiles make a good colour scheme almost 
impossible is the unfortunate lot of the writer. 

Colour tiainmg is not a thing that can be 
isolated It is a part of most lessons in di awing 
and handwork Even when only an imitative 
pencil drawing is requiied, the subject should be 
a good anangeineiit of colour, so that its effect 
IS unconsciously absoibcd. 

Combination of imitative and creative lesson 
might well be made For instance, in object 
drawing a bow of ribbon, a Chinese lantern, a 
sock, a fiock (pinned out), a scaif, a doll, a 
banner, might be turned from simply imitative 
lessons into lessons of aesthetic value by allow¬ 
ing the child to choose colours for them, or even 
inventing patterns to go on them. The outline 
of the object might be copied from the cictiial 
thing—the col on i can be invented. 

Some Colour Projects 

A fine piojcct for team work in colour is the 
making and decorating of a model house or 
palace, The furniture can be made of cardboard 
3^(E.3665) 


or light wood; rugs and curtains of material; 
pictures can be painted and mounted in passe- 
parloiii ; vases, ornaments, etc., made o-f plasti¬ 
cine, which can be painted with water-colours 
or poster colour mixed with soap. Inhabitants 
of the house could also be made in this way, 

The decoration of eacli room would have to be 
considered by the team responsible for it The 
room should not be a medley of different ideas, 
but should be dominated by a scheme-—most 
valuable lesson in furnishing. 

Stencilling and potato printing could be 
pressed into service for producing wall-papers 
and fabrics for the house. It is an excellent 
scheme for a mixed school. 

Colour comes in everywhere, and the impor¬ 
tant work of the teacher is to guide the children 
to see that the effect of the ensemble of each 
room is good, and that nasty clashes of colour 
are avoided. 

Another good project for team work is a 
model theatre. Each team can be given a scene 
to prepare. The figures can be made of plasticine, 
painted as already described, and mounted on 
small stands made of wire soldered to a piece of 
tin (Frontispiece) Again the colour scheme of the 
whole scene is important. It must be remem¬ 
bered that the stage is for the players, and 
that scenery is an accessory, and subordinate, a 
fact which little scene-painting enthusiasts will 
overlook 

A similar project to this, is to make a scene to 
illustrate a story which takes place in an inteiior, 
The box forming the room is a kind of stage. 

Some Inexpensive Exercises in 
Colour 

To those whose facilities for colour handwork 
arc very limited, the following suggestions (four 
of which are shown in the Frontispiece) will be 
valuable— 

I Book-markers —made so as to ride on the 
corner of the book (see Fig IV), They provide 
two exercises for pattern for squares and a 
bolder pattern. They also give a valuable 
opportunity for teaching that all parts of a 
design should go together, i.e. the back must 
scorn to belong to the front, and look as though 
it was the work of one mind. 
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2. B/oWers:^rectangles of cardboard with trU 
auguki coniGr pieces of paper. These latter 
shoxild be decorated. 

3. Paper-hiives—msiik from old rulers- File^ 
or lasps and sandpaper will be necessary to 



Fig. 4 
Book-marker 


shape ^nd smooth them. (See examples in 
Frontispiece.) 

4. Book Wrappers —made of cloth ov stiff 
paper. They can be decorated with stencil or 
potato patterns. The class library books will 
supply a constant demand for them. 

5 Si/iyig Caddi&s —^madc of syrup, or similar, 
tins. The decoration is made on a rectangular 
piece of paper long enougli to go round, them. 
When completed, it is stuck to the tin. A nail 
hole, filed and hammored, is made m the lid, 
aud into it a shoc-imker's eyelet can be fitted, 

6, Servieile liings —around small bottles or 
pots in. in diameter a strip of paper (36 in. 
long and in wide) is wound After the end 
of the first layer, glue is applied to the paper 
so that it sticks as it is wound. It is allowed 
to set for twenty-four hours, after which the 


edges can be tabbed smooth aud level with 
sandpaper. The decoration should be made on 
a separate strip of papei and glued to the ring, 

7. Cardboard Boxes .—^These can be covered 
with paper and decorated. 

8. Plaht Pencil Boxes or SkUtk Hafidles —■ 
Children who have these might clean them with 
sandpaper and decorate them, 

9. Papier MdcM Pin or Card Trays ,—^Thesc 
can be made by pasting seven or eigJit layers of 
damp newspaper together inside a saucer, The 
saucer should first be lined with a piece of clamp 
soft paper Paste should be placed on this, and 
a layer of pieces of damp newspaper stuck all 
over it Paste should again be applied and 
another layer added, and so on until seven or 
eight layers are complete. The inside surfaces 
should be finished with a circle of soft paper, 
When dry the tray can be removed from the 
saucei”, trimined, sand-papered, and decorated, 
preferably with poster colours, A finish can be 
given with varnish or^ better still, a dear 
cellulose paint, such as Luc, 

Conclusion 

Tlift Report The Pnmary School states— 

It is generally a</reed that all ehlldien should feel arid 
recognize the joy of colour and tlie pleasure of rhythm 
and harmonious pattern, and the Handbook of Siigges^ 
twfis for 'ieachep^ also says, The importance of de¬ 
veloping the aesthetic side of human nature is bound 
to h© considered in odncation, and no one c-an doubt 
that the drawing lesson should lead to a training m 
taste." 

For these reasons the bulk of this chapter has 
been coticerned with the creative use of colour, 
and not the imitative. 

Imitation of finely coloured things or groups 
of things may form some of t)ie lesions, but 
colour taste will get a chance for lv\ll develop¬ 
ment only when there is a constant possibility 
of colour choice. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


4 LTHOUGH illustration, fig^iire drawing, 
/A composition, and design are here treated 
A-separately, they must not be tlioiiglit of 
as separate subjects, nor should they be taught 
as different sections ol a syllabus, Every lesson 
must be intimately related to every other lesson, 
so that the pupils realize that they arc always 
worldiig with the same end in view. Especially 
IS tills the case in the Junior School, where the 
whole of the work should centre loniid ''Illus- 
tiation'* or "Picture Making/^ and lessons on 
figure and object di awing should be giverk at 
appropriate stages in the development of a child's 
skill. Every drawing is a design, and the priiici- 
plestaught m picture composition are the sameas 
those taught in pattern making of any kind, while 
the appreciation and understanding of colour 
can be approached through illustration as well 
as or even better than by any other method. 

Lifelong Value of Creative Power 

Tlie child's most natural approach to drawing 
and colour is through picture making. Childicn 
are not concerned with the acciuate leprcseiita- 


tion of objects till a later stage, but are early 
thrilled with their own inventions, whether 
these be expressed in the form of picture or of 
pattern To have created something, however 
crude or elementary, is a vciitablc achievement, 
helping the young aitist to realize his own 
individuality. A small girl who was given two 
patterns to make, one dictated by the teacher 
and one of lier own invention, wrote under the 
lattei, "I like this one best because I made it— 
I myself alone " The power to invent and to 
express is of far more importance to the average 
man and woman than any accomplishment in 
neat and accurate drawing. The importance of 
securing independent thought and expression at 
an early stage cannot, theiefore, be over empha¬ 
sized. 

Evils of Copying from the Flat 

If propelly taught, children, by the age of 
12 or 13 will draw freely without feaiing to 
express their likes and dislikes, and, accustomed 
to friendly ciiticism, will not have become sclf- 
co 11 scions witli regard to their own mistakes and 



Fig. I 

Lino-cnt made by a Child aged 10 

Nole Die pattern oj black on while and zvhite on black . 4 /so the e xpvcs&ivewess of Die horses slraunng 

to pull a heavy Joad, 
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failufes. If, however, th-ey aic badly taught, the 
havin done is still appaiGiit when they are 
eighteen or iiineleeii. It is not so iiiuch their 
lack of technique as their timidity and constant 
reliance on others which make a bariier to pro- 
giess. Here we sec one of the strongest argu- 
meiihs against copying fvoni the flat, and it is 
much, tu be deplored, tho-t such exercises still 
form part of some examinations. It is a refuge 
for the indolent—eitlicr pupil or teacher The 
pupil finds ideas supplied, and the difficult 
translation from the solid to the flat already 
accomplished; no opportunity is left for inven¬ 
tion or cxperiineiit, no encouuaKeinent tjiven to 
study and obseivation The teacher has no 
lesson to prepare, no hard thinking to do. 

Inpuence of Pictures 

It isj of co\irse, impossible that children should 
be uninllueiiced by pictures. They are sur¬ 
rounded by them at home, in the school, and 
in th6 street Unfoi Innately^ the average child 
is more familiar with poor illustiatioiis than 
with good. Many girls’ drawings arc reminiscent 
of fashion plates, while the boys seem to favour 
the cheap comic papeis. CUildreu acquire by 
these means second-hand conventions whicli do 
not really express their own thoughts. To avoid 
this they must learn to discriminate between the 
good and bad in pictures by being shown good 
examples in such a way that they can learn to 
understand and appreciate them. They must 
also be shown many different styles in order that 
they may not copy any one Thus pictures may 
form an important element in training without 
being used as copies, but they must on no 
account form the basis of the teaching, for a 
child's picture is and should he different in 
kind from that of the adult, and cannot be 
judged by the same standards. 

Fostering Individuality 

Too often children's drawings which ave merely 
weak imitations of their elders' are classed as 
good because they are coiisideied wonderful in 
relation to the children's ages. But their pictuies 
should have an absolute, not a relative, value. 
Their freedom from convention and fearlessness. 


in attack is the peculiar asset of youth, and 
something which the finished artist, try as he 
will, can never quite recapture. This freshness 
of vision and naivety of expression, the peculiar 
birthright of the Junior School, it is the teaclier’s 
first duty to preserve. 

Priority of Expres:iion to Formal 
Work 

These views have led tu a much freer inetliod 
of teaching than was in vogue some twenty years 
ago. There aie still, however, two distinct 
schools of teaching, the one based on expression 
and the other on. formal representation. In the 
former the starting point is the child's own desire 
to express, in the latter training in the drawing 
of actual objects comes first. Of the two methods 
it may be argued that one proceeds by psycho¬ 
logical stages, the other by logical Both are 
liable to failure if carried to extremes. In the 
anxiety not to interfere with the children's 
individuality, teachers have refrained from giv¬ 
ing adequate help, with the consequence that 
the work becomes careless and lacks any sign of 
craftsmanship, while the drawings of the elder 
children show little or no advance on those of 
the younger. On the other hand, proficiency in 
draughtsmanship can come only as the lesult of 
a continued concentiation of effort which is 
beyond the powers of the child in the Junior 
School. Disappointment takes the place of the 
spirit of adventure, and anxiety to draw cor¬ 
rectly destroys the joy of invention. This is 
serious, and the damage so done is less easy to 
repair at a later stage than a lack of accurate 
draughtsmanship. 

Perspective can be acquited with less expen¬ 
diture of time and effort in the Senior School, 
when the scholars arc interested in science and 
mathemfitics ; but imaginative drawing does not 
come easily to the older cliildren, for they have 
become self-conscious and knowing their own 
inability to draw correctly are ashamed at their 
own attempts 

Importance of Sympathetic Help 

The balance is not easy to keep. It is neces¬ 
sary to give stimulus to th imagination without 
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substituting the teacher's vision for that of the choose the type of stoiy best suited to the pupils' 
pupil. Help must be given in draughtsmanship mentality, 
and technique without imposing a burden which 

may destroy all spontaneity of expression. Tins Symbols tO Portrayal 

needs very real sympathy on the part of the 

teacherj who must understand and follow the DevcloiDmciit in power of representation 
child's natural line of development, and study should advance side by side with the develop- 
tlie very beginnings where definite intention nient of the mind, Children will soon become 



Fig 2 

Draimn^ by a Child aged 6 

A very pyornisiag far the child shows ludtvidualiiy, developing a Jormitla for itself and 

using ii with vigour and e a press ion 

emeiges fioin the infant's happy-go-lucky SC I lb- dissatisfied with the old symbols^ and whl be 
hies. Children's inteiest is first awakened in the very ready to icceivc such teaching as will help 
things around them which they can liandle; them to bring their drawings nearer to reality. 
they draw objects 01 people, but do not attempt Their attention will first be directed to figures, 
to represent a story. The objects are unrelated trees, and houses, as these foim the material 
and represented s3nnbollcall3^ that is, with only most needed for illustration A study of chil- 
just sufficient lesemblancc to suggest the orig- dren's diawings will best show the teacher 
mal If the teacher has given the children a tJiroiigh what stages they most natnially ad- 
story to illustrate they put down the objects in vance At hist tiees aie mostly icprcscntcd by 
that story in successinn, without any attempt a round circle for foliage, snppoi ted by two lines 
tu bring them into relation with one another. forming a stem This develops into a pollarded 
However, they soon develop an interest 111 tree showing branches which ah spring from the 
"doing ” This may bring about the desired top of the trunk. Then these branches take 
relationship, the action uniting two things: their proper place at inteivals iip the tiunk, and 
"Simon"' fished "in the pail.'' They are then finally details of growth and character aic intro- 
rcadyfoi story illustration, and the teacher must duced. These stages are useful, as, if too niucli 
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is <it temp ted in one lesson and too many criti- 
cisjiis <11 e given, the pupil is coiifused and dis¬ 
couraged Tfj liowcvei* the lessons arc carcfiiLly 
giadedj the pupils' improvement is most en¬ 
couraging—miicli more so, iii fact, tliaii in the 
Senior School, where advancement is of necessity 
miicli slower. 

Having considered the general aims in the 


teaching of illustration, wc can now deal in 
more detail with the methods which may be 
used to liclp children to chaw cxpiessively and 
with invention, to teach them to observe and 
draw with charactci, to show them how to 
make pictures, and finally to give them a right 
undeistanding of tools and materials—so much 
is a necessary part oC education. 


EXPRESSION WORK 


Intelligent children with a natvual gift for 
ai Lis Lie expression employ much of their leisure 
in pictLiie making. Anything and everything 
ill winch liiey are intcjrcsted is subject for 
their blushes, and they need no suggestions 
as to what and when to chasv. This Ls an ideal 
condition, but it is more a matter of habit and 
chciinistaiice than might be imagined Real 
ability is indeed rare, but even children of 
average capacity can, with cncoiuagenient, 
cxpkcss themselves as easily in pictuves as iii 
wilting. The JiabU of diawing on all occasions 
must be formed. Tlieie are many ways in which 
tills may be done apart from the art lesson. 
Sketch clubs can be organized in which the 
children set the subjects; illustrated diaries may 
be kept in the holidays; some children with 
literary talent can write and illustrate their own 
stories ■ notebooks in connection with other sub- 
] ects may be profusely jlhislrated; when answer¬ 
ing questions, explanations can be made not 
only in words but with diagiams. Thus drawing 
becomes a means of expiession as easy or even 
easier than writing. 

Teacher's Guidance 

In the Art lesson moie definiteJielp and direc¬ 
tion should bo given than in those lessons in 
which drawing \?i merely an accessor5^ to other 
subjects. Yet even 111 furmal teaching as miicli 
freedom should be allowed as possible, and 
every good teacher will try not to let his or her 
own style and peculiar predilections influence 
the class to any great extent. I.essans which aim 
at producing certain lesiilts should be given at 
frequent intervals, but, in between theses time 
will he allowed for the children to work out their 


own suggestious. In these “fLce" periods the 
teacher will work with individuals, helping them 
with tlieir technique as they need it, and giving 
friendly criticism. Many children arc shy and 
sensitive at hist, and must be led to talk about 
their work, and to feel that the teacher is truly 
interested. From these discussions they will 
learn new and better ways of putting down their 
ideas, and yet be able to make pictuies which 
arc leally their own. 

Acting as Preparation 

In the peiiods devoted to definite class teach¬ 
ing, various methods which will result in ex¬ 
pressive drawing may be employed The stiff 
unbending figure may be changed into one full 
of expression if the children first act the part, 
so that they realize what poses of the body best 
express certain attributes. A class of children un¬ 
accustomed to imaguiative drawing responded 
to the stimulus of acting, and aftei repre¬ 
senting such obvious adjectives as ^'miserable'' 
and ''angry,'^ at tlieir own suggestion attempted 
with considerable success the far more subtle 
one of ''sulky 

Dramatization 

More elaborate is the dramatization of a 
scene, for example an historical incident or an 
incident in a play, a geograx:>hical scene, or a 
scene from real life. There is scope heic for 
making useful coirelation between different sub¬ 
jects, thus adding to the vitality of the whole 
curriculum. 

Before they begin, to draw the pupils must con¬ 
sider how far the spirit of the incident has been 
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expressed They must ttikc turns in tJic repre¬ 
sentation to sec how different members of the 
class will conceive the part. The whole class will 
be on the alert, and will become critical of the 
difference between an expressive and an inex¬ 
pressive attitude, and this will be reflected in. 
their drawings It is obvious that in dramatiza¬ 
tion attitude rather than speech will affect the 
drawings, and that representations in dumb 
show will be of the greater value, because in that 
case expression will depend entirely on pose and 
action. But the results of such work will be 
disappointing unless there is some attempt to 
bring home to the consciousness of the whole 
class the dramatic nature and real meaniug o£ 
the incident, or scene, that they are about to 
express (SecDramatic Work, Volume I, p 263.) 

Scope oj Junior Course 

Before the picture is begun there are many 
things which the artist should take into con¬ 
sideration. For instance, the selection of the 
background and accessory parts ; the colour and 
atmosphere; the character of the line, and 
general treatment of the materials. It must not 
be imagined that all these things can be dealt 
with in one lesson* This would necessitate too 
much teaching and too little paiuting Too much 
must not be expected from the early attempts^ 
and the teacher must not be discouraged because 
though good in some particulars the results are 
very imperfect in others. The children’s artistic 
knowledge must be built up step by step, each 
stage being a preparation for the next. Each 
lesson must deal with some one particular point 
only, and while that is under consideration, the 
rest must he left Which of the points men¬ 
tioned should be dealt with first is so much a 
matter of circumstance that the choice must be 
left to the individual teachei. 

Selecting Relevant Accessories 

The significance of a drawing will depend 
greatly upon how far the parts of which it is 
composed do or do not support the mam idea 
As soon, therefoiCj as the children are making 
pictures which require backgrounds and acces¬ 
sories to the main figure or subject, the selection 


of this matciial bccnnics of the utmost import 
taucc. The first thing to emphasize is that alJ 
extraneous details which do not actually con- 
tiibute to the idea which they wish to express 
arc better left out. If the subject is ''Anger>" 
the clenched fist, broken toys, overturned chair 
are all in character, but a door is useless for it 
cannot be shown that it has been banged, and 
the kitchen dresser with its plates and dishes 
IS irielevant detail detracting from the figure 
which best expresses the idea It is beat to 
introduce the question of selection by means of 
the iTiQie abstract subjects, such as Anger, 
Despair, Speed, because this allows a wider held 
from whicli to select than would be the case when 
depicting some particnlai incident If, for in¬ 
stance, the subject were '"The Hundred Yaids 
Race” speed must of necessity be lepresentecl 
by a running figure, while if the subject set be 
”Speed” the young artist might select among 
nther things a train, a cyclist, or a man running. 
It is for the artist to decide which will best serve 
the end in view. Though the train is fastest, 
owing to its rigidity it is less likely to prove 
successful, while the cyclist and running man 
can convey the idea of speed through their 
attitudes It is true that the smoke of tlie train 
and the blearing of the wheels can accomplish 
something, but they form but a small part of the 
whole, while every part of tliepictiue of the cyclisl 
—the bent form, the clothes and hair blown 
back, the trail of dust, and the bleared wheels 
contrafited with the immovable background— 
contributes to the expression of swiftness. 

Selection of Treatment 

Following natiiially on the selection of 
material is the selection of suitable tieatment 
Too often a school will practise only one style 
of work Illustration will be executed only in 
line, 01 in water-colour, or in outline and wash, 
the teachei not having seen the educative value 
of using diffeieiit methods in order that the 
pupils may iindeistand tlie vailed possibilities 
of each, and have a better opportunity latci 
of developing individual style Moreover, tlie 
pupils cannot iindeistand tJioiouglily any 
method unless they have tried more than one 
and can make conipaiisons. 
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Interpretation through Colour 

Colour is a iiatiual niutiiis of expression for 
chilcheii, and its suggestivcnoss is well within 
tlicii' conipreiiensioii. They should he familiar 
with the spectrum circle, its ''families^' and its 
"contrasts.''" They can quickly appreciate the 
cliff Cl cue c betAveen hot colour and cold; tlie 
warm yellows and oiangcs being associated witli 
the sun, and the cool blues Avitli shade. Young 
children are attracted by the pure colours of the 
Spectrum, and should be encouraged to use them 
without mixing, and if at fiist provided with 
a yellow, orange, jcd. blue, and puiplc, with the 
addition of a black, they will find these siiilicieut 
lor then needs. With these they can represent 
the difference between such broad contrasts as 
Night and Day, Spriii^ and Aniwnn : they can 
produce bright decoiative pictiiies of many 
kinds, limited perhaps, but attractive and suited 


to their age As they develop and require a 
Wider range they can learn to mix the neutral 
colouis "Night” will now become more mys¬ 
terious and moie subtle through the slight neu¬ 
tralization of its blues and violets. ” Autumn ” 
gains in depth and ricliness as its reds and 
yellows merge into the softer, more neutral, 
sicimas. With this added knowledge a suitable 
scheme can be found for almost any picture. 
Cinderella, left forlorn by the health, needs a 
"sad” scheme, but her ballroom should be 
blight and gay—^the one painted perhaps in 
neutral greys and browns, the other full of 
yellow light with contrasting splashes of bright 
greens and blues among the dresses. The 
various woods of legend and story give oppor¬ 
tunities to explore the suggestive qualities of 
different schemes of green. This psychological 
aspect of colour is one of the best introductions 
to colour mixing and colour harmony. The 



JAUe Drawing in Black Chalk 

^nediiimana the hold vif^orovs lines eApyessing action Notr also the siijraesHon 
of a uhote army given %n a limited space by putlmg one figure behind another and shon/irw only parts of 

those ni (fie edges of the picture. 
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scholars no longer clionse any colour that pleases 
them irrespective of its true value and its rela¬ 
tionship to others. They not only gain a know¬ 
ledge of "Fatnilies" and Contrasts/' but they 
tliink of colours in schemes, and every colour 
begins to assume a character. Green is not 
simply green, but they recognize all kinds of 
greens, vaiying in character as they vary in liue* 

Possibilities of Line 

Line is not so easily understood as colour. 
A really good pencil drawing is uncommoii 
among the younger children, for line is subtle,, 
requiring an intellectual appreciatiork for which 
they arc hardly ready. A good foundation may,, 
however, be made. The old method of ^'lining 
in " shoalcl be avoided at all costs. Even young 
children can appreciate the infinite varieties of 
which a B or BB pencil is capable. It may be 
thick or thin, continuous or broken, sharp or 
soft. Children at the age of il should have 
learnt to sharpen their own pencils in order that 
they may appreciate the different character 
given by a different type of point, This may be 
difficult in a large clas§, but it is worth while 
teaching even a few. The rest of the class will 
realize that the matter is impoitant^ and get 
some idea of the possibilities of a pencil as a 
took Having acquired some power over the 
pencil they can use a line with real significance 
A line may be tranquil or infused with energy : 
a vortical line will be used to suggest stability, 
a horizontal line repose. The study of ISIature 
iLiTuishcs the best examples, and in so learning 
from her we become sensitive to her varying 
moods and lay the foundations of an enduring 
pleasure. The gently flowing lines of the South 
Downs form a contrast to the lugged outlines 
of the Welsh Mountain s. The long level stretches 
of cloud on a quiet evening enhance the feeling 
of serenity, while the large full curves of rapidly 
advancing cumulus arc instinct with the life 
and vigour of the active day. Tims a line 
becomes not a mere transcription, as in the days 
of the old freehand copy, but a new source of 
power wherewith to express ideas. If^ however, 
they are to be of any use these examples must 
be drawn from the child's own experience. 
Material Will not be lacking in any environment. 


If theic arc no hills in the neiglibouihood, it 
IS seldom tliat one cRnnot find a variety of trees 
giving endless opportunity for differentiation of 
line, and in a district so poorly endowed with 
natural beauties that even frees are lacking, 
something suitable may be found in the different 
styles of architecture. The vmcompromising 
vertical thrust of the factory chimney is in a 
different order of ideas from the soaring lines 
of a Gothic spire. 

Light and Shade 

In the upper classes of the Junior School, 
when the scholars already have some experience, 
a need for still further differentiation of treat¬ 
ment will arise. Especially is this so among 
those children who, having a natural gift, have 
adventured further and on more individual fines 
than the others. These more advanced Juniors 
will be anxious to express some of the effects of 
light and atmosphere. The treatment of dis^ 
tance giving the emotional effect of space, and 
the di am a tic effects of strong light in mysterious 
darkness, may be introduced at this stage, but 
the use of light and shade as a means of modelling 
to give relief needs careful study extending over 
a long period before it can be employed with any 
measure of success, and is more suited to the 
Senior stage. 

Effects of Distance 

An elementary idea of distance comes to 
children in the earliest stages, and one of the 
first steps taken in composition is the represaii' 
tation of objects in the distance as smaller than 
those near. As their powers advance, the 
children are likely to find the need for some 
knowledge of aerial perspective, and the subject 
may arise naturally out of their nwu unsuccessful 
attempts. By this time they should be able to 
take an intelligent interest in the work of some 
of the great artists, and in the formal lesson the 
teacher may well introduce them to the worlc 
of the space composers of the Umbrian Schools 
Some of Perugino's landscape backgrounds and 
Raphael's open-air Madonnas are good examples 
easy to follow. Thus they will see how great 
artists have solved problems similar to their 
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own, a,iid foundations will have hocn laid for the 
study of the History of Art. 

A good means of obtaining these effects of 
distance is through paper-cutting, because this 
method is deftnitc and direct. One piece of 
paper may be laid against another to see the 
effect before cutting and fixing. This gives 
ample opportunity for experiment without the 
confusion naturally attendant upon the re¬ 
peated alterations probable if water-colours are 
used. A subject should be chosen involving a 
foreground, middle distance, and distance- Some 
misty river scenes are useful for this purpose, 
as they often afford a series of receding silhou¬ 
ettes , roofs seen from an upper-floor window 
make another good subject A set of suitable 
coloured papers must be provided, and the 
children will learn to keep strong tones and 
colours foi the f01 aground, and use the softer 
and greyer shades foi the distance Water- 
colours or poster paints are, however, better 
suited to the stliking effects of artificial light. 
A point of light in mysterious depths of shadow, 
the dramatic effect so often employed by Rem¬ 
brandt, does not necessitate clear edges and 
direct treatment. Soft edges and tlie many 
gradations of tone, which add to the mystery 
of the shadows, come fairly easily to the pupil's 
not too skilful brush. Such subjects as ”A 
Camp Fire," "The Night Watchman," or "A 
Torchlight Procession" will be painted with 
delight. 

Story-telling 

The teacher's objective will be to obtain 
illiistiations full of character and expression. 
It is not, however, only the substance of what 
is taught but the manner in which it is piesented 
which will piodiice the desired results. This 
depends much on the individual teacher, A 
story may be told with intonation so lifeless 
that no pictures are called up to the child's 
mind. The Art teachei may, with advantage, 
study the art of story-telling, but it is often 
better to lead the actual words of the oiiginal 
stoiy, for if good literature be chosen the de¬ 
scriptive words of the author are likely to be 
more terse and vivid than any extemporary 
vcraiaii, Fairy Stories provide a good 


example. In the story of '"‘The Five Servants" 
what a mental image of the man of extra- 
01 dinaiy vision is conjured up I 

The next Lhiiig they seiw was a man stanclmg, stretch¬ 
ing his neck, and loolcing round him from hiU to hill 
' '’SVhat arc yoa looking for au eagerly ? *' said the PrJllcc. 
"I have such sharp eyes/' said the man. "^that I can 
sec Over woods and ftelds anrl hills and dales—in short, 
all ovei the world ** 

Inspiration jrom Music 

Some teachers have found music a useful 
means by which to excite the imagination, but 
this method has not been thoroughly explored, 
and needs further experiment before it can be 
taken up at all generally A short and tuneful 
melody should be chosen, and it must be played 
with feeling and character, so tliat a clear 
impression is left. It must not be too varied in 
character, for it is impossible to depict several 
impressions at once, though in one case when a 
piece of this type was played the children got 
over the difficulty by making a senes of pictures. 
It IS not only the melody but also the character 
of the hannonies and type of instrument which 
influence the result. After the tune has been 
played once or twice while the children listen 
in silence and with their eyes closed, they at 
once draw and paint the pictures that come to 
their minds. In the treatment of illustrations 
so produced similarities occur more in colour 
and tone, and sometimes in the rhythms of the 
lines, than in the subjects chosen. Such teach¬ 
ing cannot, of coiiise, be attempted by the 
unmusical, nor must too much be expected from 
the method, which presupposes individual gifts. 

Varying Ability oj Children 

To some children expression is natural, they 
have an instinct foi selection, and they feel and 
think so vividly that they go straight to the 
heart of the matter, and irrelevant details are 
Ignored- These are the gifted of the class, but 
the average and backward children need to be 
led with patience and sympathy. Gradually as 
their illustrations gain in expression their draw¬ 
ings will react on their minds. they will begin 
to feel more vividly as they woik with greatei 
freedom 
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FIGURE DRAWIE^G 


Ill Hie previous piisi-i> altcntloii has been 
thiccted to cxprcssionj but Iheic will be uo 
'Advance in standard and no roaJly expressive 
drawing Liiilcss the children are taught to 
observe, and to do tins with the fieshiiess and 
curiosity jDCCLiUar to tlieir age. We have alreadj?’ 
si:)okou of the study of line, aiul ot colour and 
atmosphere as paits of pictuie nmk.jng; but 
figuic drawing and linear perspective leqnirc 
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Fig if re D rati'big by a Child aged ii 

This figure has proporliou, ncfioji attd e.vpyj!ssiou 
It rfpY‘csej\(s ihc inn Anri II >11^ of uchLevtirneiU If mi 
way he e.\p£ci£d from a chihl of good alnfity iij Jhe 
Jumar School. 

special lessons, and must be dealt with as 
separate subjects. According to the old school 
of thought, freehand and inodcJ drawing weic 
believed to be the ba^is of all teaching, and 
figure drawing was not to be attempted till tJie 
pnpils had reached an advanced standard It 
was not realized that the jjowers of observation 
could be better trained through hgure drawing 
than through any othci study, for the human 
form is more attractive through its variety, 


beauty, and expressiveness than any manu- 
facfcined object, With some knowledge of the 
f/guie and of colour, delightful illustrations can 
be made before the pupils have any idea of 
perspective It must bo remembered that tlie 
Piimitives and Eastern nations produced art 
of a very liigli older without this help, and that 
the scientific study of representation belongs to 
a later stage of development The use of the 
human hgme would seem then to be in harmony 
with the child's early instincts, and its study 
should be approached through a knowledge of 
its proportions, movements, and. rhythmical 
lines, rather than tliiough knowledge of its coH' 
stLaction. Childien will first treat the figuie as 
a silhouettej giadually introducing the stiiic- 
tural element as they gain some Unowledge of 
peispective. 

Observation and Models 

The early drawings of infants aic symbolic: 
they arc content with lines which give a sum¬ 
mary of the inain divisions of the figure, siififi- 
cient for them to be recognized as human 
beings The usual symbol consists of two 
circles representing the main parts of liead and 
body, with mere lines for arms and legs. It 
would be interesting to understand the origin 
of this universal pic to graph. The circles and lines 
aie probably used becatise they aic the quickest 
way of enclosing a mass and of representing the 
long extensions of arms and legs. A child when 
asked to do the arm-line with a sleeve, imme¬ 
diately drew an elongated circle round this line 

If no help is given these symbols may persist 
even at an age when the child himself Jmows 
them to be ahsuid. “Do yon draw figures?" 
a little artist of eight was asked. he 

smd, but then added., do sometimes but 
they are so silly " Up to this time he had 
used the old symbols, but, his attention having 
been drawn to the pioportions and clothing of 
a man, in half an hour ho produced a profile 
drawing of a man walking, with tiouscrs, and 
a coat having reveres and collar. Children will 
make thoir figures better in shape and propor¬ 
tion if their attention is dhected to the clothes. 
The mere attempt to represent the difference 
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between a boy and a girl brings some shape into 
the body: knickerbockers and boots give solidity 
to the legs ; a collar suggests a neck; and the 
growth of the hair shapes the face. TJic children 
begin to study one another, and attempts to 
represent the clothes of particular members of 
the class bring more character into the woric, 
they begin to relate their drawings to real figures, 
and the symbolic stage is left behind. Even the 
preparatory classes may draw each other ] but, 
as they cannot at one and the same time give 
their attention to observations and to their 
drawings, it is better that they should always 
draw from memory. 

Every member of the class will not, of 
course, be able to get the same view of the 
model, but this may be turned to advantage, 
for the children must learn to put down only 
what they see—not, for instance, the whole of 
both legs if they see only one and a part of the 
other, As they look at each other's drawings 
they learn to realize that each drawing must be 
an individual record of particular experience. 
They will sometimes draw a side view, some¬ 
times a full view, and sometimes a three-quarter 
view, and will learn to notice the varying 
amount of the figure they can see in each. 
Drawing fiom the figure itself should be con¬ 
tinued throughout the course, but apart from this 
there are several good methods m use which help 
to secure better proportions and more coirect 
and easier movements by substituting a more 
useful convention for the old childish symbols. 


Match-stick Figures 

The best known of these is the ”matcK-stick*’ 
diawing With the help of these little hgiires 
chilclien can leain the piopoition and proper 
jointing of the limbs, and can rcpiesent various 
attitudes such as walking, running, kneeling, 
throwing, etc, Care must be taken to make 
this convention suffici¬ 
ently like the real skele¬ 
ton to make a good 
foundation for future 
work. It IS wise to in¬ 
clude a line for the 
shoulders and a tiiaiigle 
for the pelvis, for draw¬ 
ings which make the 
arms andlegfispringfroin 
a point are difficult to 
deal with latei,. and give 
rise to iiiaccuiate con¬ 
struction. The pupils should be encouraged to 
differentiate between the side view and the 
front view. The formei should show the in¬ 
clination of the axis of the head, and the 
shoulder line, being foicshoitened, should be 
omitted, while the feet should have theii full 
length Thus somo preparation is made for 
the study of foreshortening These figures are 
stiff and apt to move with the precision of 
waxworks. To prevent this a different type of 
line may be used for the backbone instead of tlie 
straight one employed for arms and legs; this 
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will help the childi’cii to lealizo the ilexibility 
of tlie spine 

Paper-cuts 

The use of obiongs cut out in blach giimmef-l 
papei is a nietliod which is advocated by Pro¬ 
fessor Rothc. These jiupcr-ciits give solidity 
to the figure from the first, and the oblongs 
inalce a very fair 1 ^presentation of a man 

r 


viov, and that at shoulders and hips, respec¬ 
tively, the pairs of oblongs forming the arms 
and legs must overlap. This is a very natural 
introduction to silhouette drawing from the real 
figure 

Theie is no reason why both these methods 
should not be used side by side. The paper-cut, 
though preferable in some ways, cannot be 
done in odd minutes, neithei can it show the 
flexibility of the spine, for as soon as any 



Fig. 9 

ViguvG Pa-pcr-cicis 


ill coat and trousers, Extra bits of pa2)er will 
make acccssoiies such as liat and stick, and 
a more realistic and decorative picture can he 
made than with the match-stick figures. The 
children can experiment with the bits of paper 
before they stick them down, and find that they 
have a new and inteiesting toy. After cutting 
the paper up into the requisite parts a few tunes 
they become familiar with the proportions and 
will, when drawing, no longer make the old 
mistakes of large head and short legs. The 
shaping of head, body, and limbs should advance 
by stages, and the differences between side and 
front view can be clearly sliown. In making 
the side view the children realize that the liead 
must be placed in advance of the body, that the 
body itself appears less wide than in the front 


attempt is made to represent the bend or fore¬ 
shortening of the body really advanced work is 
being attempted, and considerable knowledge 
of drawing is required in order to cut the paper 
into the required shape. 

Cardboard Models 

Some teachers teach, their pupils to make 
little jointed cardboaid models like flat: lay 
figures. These serve as toys which they can 
move into various positions, and so help them¬ 
selves to get the poses of the figures they wish 
to draw. As this method takes longer than the 
other two, it will not be worth doing unless care 
is spent on shaping the body correctly. The 
children will take great interest in making 


ILLUSTUATION OR 

sojnethijig that they aic going to use, and the 
time spent will be justified because they will 
remember the shape and proportions. This little 
flat figure moving in one cTirectioii only is, of 
course, as limited as the others, indeed it is 
more limited because it takes longer to make, 
and cannot, therefore, be so easily altered 

Advantage of Living Model 

All these conventions have greater scope in 
the profile view, winch is easier to the scholars, 
but their figures will remain awkward and unreal 
unless they attempt the difficulties of the three- 
quaiter view. Thus painting or drawing from 
the living model must not be neglected, and the 
aids to drawing which have been described must 
be used sparingly It is better for the children 
to make faulty attempts at foreshortening than 
to form the habit of avoiding it. 

Finding Right Proportions 

It is well worth while to give some lielp with 
the proportions in the early stages, for this will 
make a marked iinpiovement in the childrens' 
drawings. Three important measurements will 
be enough at first as insistence on accuiate detail 
is only confusing. Laige heads and small legs 
and arms are the most common faults. These 
can be put right by allowing the children to 
measure each other. 

In many Greek figures the head is one-eighth 
of the whole, but for adults of our own time 
one-seven til is more accurate. The Greek pio- 
portions do, however, form a very convenient 
working measurement for the paper-cut method, 
as it is easy to find by folding the paper into 
halves and quarters Having some idea of the 
correct size of the head the children can use it 
as a unit of measurement, and compare with it 
the size of hands and feet. The face and posi¬ 
tion of the features may he dealt with m a special 
lesson, which must not be put off too long, as 
the inability to draw the face discourages the 
pupils, who, knowing that the faces they have 
drawn arc ridiculous, draw funny figures to 
match Some teachers show their children how 
to draw a typical face with definite proportions 
There is no Jiarm in this " type face " if it is made 
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Fig. to 

Diagram for Paper C'ni-ont of Figure 

To every other cliilcl give i sq o£ blcT-cIc paper 
Direct to cut in half and give! lalf to nciglibonis. 
Each child has an obloag = half square 
Divide m half at AB , left piece for body, head, 
and legs j right piece for arms 
Divide these pieces in half again in the opposite 
direction along C D 

If it 13 alloNVCd that the middle of the figure 
comes a.t the hip joint, Lhe oblong to be used 
can fust be divided into two halves, the one for 
the body and the head, the other for the leg's 
Measurements neaier bhe children's owa pro- 
poi tions will be an ivecl at iC the leg piece is made 
slightly longer than the body piece. A division 
of this shelter hndy piece into quarters will 
Xiioducc a head which will go cipfht times into 
the whole, These mcas 11.1 cineiits will scivc Lu 
form a type fiom which the children will leain 
to deviate as they wish In makn their figures tall 
or ^lioib They must Icaiii the average width 
of the figure, it's this also will afTc&L the appaicnt 
piopoi Lions: a fat peisoii wijl appear shot tci 
than a thin one of the same height 
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a stav^clard of conipausoii (loni which to obtain 
individual chaiactcr by altciing the propor- 
tions. But it must not be allowed to bccoiTie the 
one and only face drawji by all mcn\befs of the 
class. This is a clanger, especially to clever 
cliilclicn, who having once leaint to make a 
pretty face lepcat it with satisfaction m all thcii 
drawings. They may* for instance, represent 
the school playgroiiiicl or sports-ground with 
twenty figures all inemher.s of tlie same family ? 
This will be avoided if more praise is given to 



The eyes will be found to come mid-way 
between the top of the head and the chin, and 
the width of an eye will serve for the space 
between the two. The position of the tip of the 
nose varies gieatly according to whether it is a 
long or a slioit nose, retrousse or aquiline. This 
pnmt is of equal impoi tance to the position of 
the eye, as the shaping of the profile will largely 
depend on it. When the eyes have been placed, 
and this is easy as it involves only division into 
halves, the space below can be halved again. 



Fig. II 

Drawings oj a I^ace hy Junior Pupils 

TAese /flees 5/iotu fairly ooyreU placinf^ of Ihe feahtres atsd a Jirst effovl io gei a^pressiow, &11/ note 
the vnstahen shpe given to (Ac eyes in the last ituo^ 


drawings with cliaraclcr than to meie pretty 
faces- 

As faces vary, it is obvious that this "type 
face'* which wc arc trying to establish might 
vary in different schools. Jt is best tliat the 
cliildreii, with some help, should make it up for 
themselves^ for all teaching must be directed to 
showing the pupils how they can find out and 
establish principles from their owji experience. 
As it is easier to measure from the Hat than from 
a real head, some good drawing, picture, ql 
photo may be taken from which to derive the 
standard measurements. The front view is the 
shnplcst in general form, and its outline may be 
founded on the egg-shape generally used in 
match-stick drawings, or on a diamond, winch 
makes an easy basis for the paper-cut. The first 
investigations should give the width of the head 
relative to its length, and the position of its 
wiclcst part. This will give an outlnie approxi¬ 
mating to that of the liuman head, witliiiL which 
ihe features may be. placed. These may first bo 
suggested by dots and then by dots and lines. 


and the size of the nose made a little less than 
the space so given, that is, a little less than a 
quarter of the whole. Eyebrows and mouth can 
be added without further mcasuvement, and the 
children will he ready tn tiy to individualize 
their faces and to get expression. 

Facial Expression 

First experiments can be made in altering 
the pLupoitious Noses, upper lips, chins can 
be long or short; eyes can he large 01 small, 
set fat apart or close, foreheads can be high or 
low CKildren in the class can be compared with 
each other and with the "type,** and the pupils 
will leain^to attach definite meaning to a long 
nose, large eyes, wide mouth, etc., and so will 
be more likely to get a likeness when, trying to 
draw portraits, Vciriation in the tip and char¬ 
acter of the lines will give expicssion. The curve 
of the mouth may slope up or down, as it 
meant to be sad or gay, the eyebrows may be 
straight or oblique, they may come together 
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in a frown or be raised m surprise. Tlie growth 
of hair in ay also be studied, for it is surprising 
to see how a variety of wigs may entirely alter 
the face of one person. Much useful fun may 
be had by merely playing with these little 
straight linos, and the faces in the illustration 
should become more expressive, though the 
actual complicated shapes of eye, nose, and 
niouth will only be learnt gradually, and that 
chiefly through drawing from the model. 

Profile Paper-cut of Face 

When drawing the face in profile the children 
must learn to base the shape on that of the skull. 
It is easier to construct this view from the squaie 



Fig* 12 

'Profile- fro-in ct Tracing of ih& FaiHOtis 
Portrait of a Lady by Pollatnolu 


than fiom any type of oval, and the general 
shape can be rapidly formed with a pair of 
scissors from a square of paper. As before, a 
picture may be used for purposes of demonstra¬ 
tion. Giildren aie apt to base the piofilc on a 
veiticallino, not observing the angle formed by 
lines drawn from the tip of the nose to the chin 
and to the top of the forehead. They may learn 
how this angle varies in different races From 


their previous knowledge they should be able to 
fix the point of the nose, and can then snip off 
the two lines of the angle with their scissors 
Next they must find that the back of the skull 
IS on a level not with the top of the chin, but 
approximately with the tip of the nose, and 
lastly that the neck slopes in such a way as to 
bring the head, in front of the body. Features 
must now be added. 

The position of the eye is already knovi'n 
to be about half-way down the squme, and can 
be put in when the slight adjustment which is 
necessary to the shaping of the brow has been 
made. The position of the ear is rather nearer 
the back than the front of the head, and its 
length can be compared to the distance between 
the eyebrow and the tip of the chin. As before, 
the inoic detailed shaping of the features is 
best leaint when drawing from the model 

These ^'type heads " must not be too small, or 
inaccuracies will occur. Mistakes are easier to 
see and correct if the heads arc of a fair size, 
so the original piece of paper should be not less 
than 2 in. square. Though all these directions 
may sound elaborate, the drawings will not take 
very long, for only a few simple proportions are 
insisted on. Each child should make a full-face 
and a profile view for reference: first hi black 
paper to get the general shape, then in pencil 
to give the features 

Profile Portraits 

The black-paper profile provides an obvious 
opportunity for making silhouettes, like those 
charming portiaits of our grandniothcrs"’ time. 

It is possible to trace such portraits on the 
wall over the shadow throvm by a candle, and 
such tracings do the childien no harm if forming 
a relaxation from the rather severe discipline of 
these studies in proportion Indeed, they liclp 
the childien to form some idea of the vaiying 
characteiistics of profiles. For though the 
general outlines and piopoitions aie simplest 
in the full-face, the actual diawing of fcatuies 
and icpruseiitation of character are easier in the 
profile. Very successful experiments in chaiac- 
terization have been earned out by sclioolboys, 
who have drawn imaginary poi traits in connec¬ 
tion with their studies in Literature and Histoiy, 


(K 3OO5) 
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and there, is uo doubt that in whatever way the 
drawiiig of the head is approached, the aim should 
be to get this characterization. The class may 
also with advantage be intioduced to the 
beautiful and piquant proAle portraits of the 
Italian Renaissance, which they will understand 
and appreciate all the better on account of their 
own atternptSj while these attejnpts will become 



more beautiful through the indue nee of the 
Italian masterpieces, 

UiiUglng Figure Drawing 

The lessons in working from the model de¬ 
scribed above belong to the early stages, and are 
only suggested for occasional lessons with the 
object of relating the imaginative drawings to 
reality by showing the children how to observe 
so that they may study the figures rovmd 
them, both at school and at home, and through 
their own efforts improve the figures in their 
illustrations, 


Observation and Memory 

While the pupils are drawing these illiistra- 
tionSj the teacher can do much to encourage 
their observation Children may occasionally 
get their companions to take certain poses for 
them, or, better still, if there is a mirror in the 
room they can themselves pose in front of it. 



Tile answer to the question, '' How can I draw 
this ?will often be/' Look and see.'' The figure 
lessons will teach them how to "Look and see," 
and will be needed more and more as they grow 
older and capable of more intimate observation. 
From the posed model they will learn the 
general pose and action, of the figure, and the 
detailed drawing of the different parts of the 
body. The first is best learnt from memory, 
as the more dramatic the action the more vivid 
will be the drawing, and the model can keep 
such poses for only a few minutes. The aitist 
must visualize the pose and draw from the 
mental image. It is better to trace round the 
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mental image with pencil on papei than to 
make the tracing in the air. In both cases the 
drawings are made with eyes closed, but in the 
ftist the action is made more definite, and the 
pupils can afterward examine what they have 
done. These “ shiit-cye " drawings will naturally 
be laughable, but are often extiaordinarily 
expiessivc. They also give unity to the figuie, 


importance of ihi^ can be explained to them in a 
lesson from a pose which can be kept long enough 
for them to puzzle out the two or three leading 
lines upon which they can construct the whole 
figure Such poses as sitting on a chair with head 
bent forward, or sitting on the heels in a kneeling 
posture are easy for a beginning, It is important 
that the main line should be simple, flowing, and 



lUG. 10 


Fig 15 

Papor-cjti Figures Brushxvork Figure 

Note (he yhyihmuul itjuly of the hrushwork dYaw^ng 16), which il was not easy to obtain 

by Jneaiis of disjointed paper-outs {Pig> 15). 


and cuic the disjointedncss produced hy the 
match-stick and othei conventions. They are 
not, of course, final, but only prepaiatory to 
drawings made with the eyes open. 

Rhythmical Unity 

The young artists should now be sufficiently 
advanced to appreciate the rhythmical unity of 
the lines of a figure, and to draw the figure as a 
whole instead of making it up limb by limb. The 


easy of observation Having once understood 
what IS expected of them, the pupils can apply 
the metlaod to active poses, such as dancing, 
throwing, hammering, which can be held only 
for a minute 

Constructive Lessons 

For detailed figure drawing twenty- or thirty- 
minute poses will be sufficient, for in the Junior 
School it is better to do a good many drawings 
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than to take a long" time ovci one Progress avjU 
bG made d the teaeliei plans a earcfiil series of 
lessons, taking importaiit points one by one, 
One lesson.* for instance, may be directed to the 
drawing of the leg, the position of knee and calf* 
and the joining of foot to leg by the instep; 
anotiler to the poise of the head on the shoulders ; 
and a third to the lifting of the shoulder with 
the arm. Plenty o£ material will be piovided for 
auch lessons by studying the faults m the chih 
drcn's lUllstral:ioIls^ Some faults can be passed 
over till a- later time, but others are obviously 
detrimental to the ex-pressiveness of the draw^ 
ings, and must bo dealt with at once 

Posing the Model 

Before giving a lesson the careful placing of 
the model must be thought oat. The model 
must be posed high enough and far enough away 
for the selioiars to see it without strain, In 
some cliLssrooms this is impossible* and if the 
class cannot be taken into the Hall the drawings 
must be made from memory* so that some of 
the children may stand up while they are 


observing- In the Hall the children may be 
arranged round or ou either side of the model, 
so giving a good view to the greatest number 
possible. By this* arrangement* however, the 
oppoitiiiiity of arranging for a plain background 
behind the model is sacrificed This plain back¬ 
ground may be foimed by the wall of the class¬ 
room and, if tliere is nothing on it to distract 
attention, the scholars will see the fig arc dis¬ 
tinctly, their minds will be concentrated upon 
it, and they will find it easier to draw If, 
however, the background be made from a she^t 
or screen there will be, perhaps, a loss of plain 
space, but a compensating gain in the straight 
boundary lines which will form a standard of 
compai'igon with the curves of the fig me. This 
comparison is still easier to make if the sliest 
forms a frame completely iiUed by the figure. 
An open door or a window may sometimes form 
a good background. In this ca^e the figure is 
silhouetted against the light; the children will 
get a clear impressioii of its mass and outline* 
and may cut it out m black paper or fill in the 
outline drawing with a brush. 


ILLUSTRATION AND PERSPECTIVE 


The present age i& scientific and mechanical, 
and more scientific study and constructional 
drawing underlies the work of modern artists 
than ig g^jaerally understood. It is^ tlieu> not 
unnatural that the modern child* curious as 
to liow tilings come about, should be laterested 
in studying lio\v to represent a solid object 
oil a flat surface. But any technical teach¬ 
ing can be closely related to the child's own 
work, and corne about through his efforts at 
illustration. In this way the decorative Qliarau- 
ter and spontaneous nature of the drawings need 
not be sacrificed. Observation of tho appearance 
of things can be taught without insisting on 
mathematical piecisLon or confusing the pupil's 
mind with a number of rules. Drawing from the 
object is not so fascinating as drawing from the 
figure, blit if made part of the wider pleasure of 
picture making the interest will grow. The 
importance of space-coinpositLon, and the possi¬ 
bility of expressing it through colour or tone 
have been a^lreadv s uggested. The earliest lessons 


in perspective may be directed to expressing 
distance through drawing The fact is simple 
enough for the merest infant to grasp. Things 
near are large—things far are small. The appli¬ 
cation is not difficult. Let the children draw a 
row of trees spaced across the front' of their 
picture* then let them add smaller ones in 
between to represent a more distant row. The 
fact will be even better understood if the draw¬ 
ing can be made on the blackboard* the alternate 
trees being rubbed out and smaller ones sub¬ 
stituted. The answer to the question* *'How 
can we make the tree look farther off ?" will have 
been, demoiiatrated If it is pointed out that the 
tree must be made smaller at the bottom as 
well as at the top* one of the first diffieultlea 
will have been avoided, and the tree will appear 
to be really in the distance instead of merely 
smaller. If, happily, the classroom ahould look 
out upon trees a convenient ’window may 
chance to franie just such a picture as we need. 
The near tree will reach from top to bottom of 
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the frame while the farther ones will inahe 
secondary groups occupying less space. In this 
way perspective has helped the composition. 
Roofs and chimneys can also he observed 
tlirongh the windows, and then sloping lines 
he compared with the verticals and horizontals 
of the flame. 

Converging Lines 

liailways, tramways, and streets can now be 
studied as examples oi converging lines, and 
posters and photographs may be used for class 
demonstration There are sure to be plenty of 
examples at hand; even the wall of the school 
playground may be long enough and high 
enough to serve the purpose. The children may 
also with profit nialce tracings of the main lines 
of buildings in photographs or in post cards. 
This will serve as an introduction to the study 
of linear peispective later The formation of 
certain, habits at this time may save much 
trouble later, as faults repeated till they have 
become bad habits are difficult to eradicate. The 
high horizon with the steep path converging 
toward the top of the picture is a common 
instance. It is quite permissible for a time to 
dictate the height of the horizon, and to suggest 
that the path may cross the picture diagonally 
instead of cutting it into two halves as is usually 
the case. This may not be accepted as the 
final arrangement, and the childien must lea in 
to see how a high horizon will serve them best 
to express hilly country, while a low horizon 
is suited to flat country, and will suggest space 
All pictures leqiiire thought: a habit, if too 
Jong persisted in, can never be '^good,'^ 

Illustraiion Introducing Perspective 

A knowledge of perspective may be built up 
gradually by a judicious choice of subjects for 
illustration. They may be suggested by school 
or home life, or tliey may be chosen from Nur¬ 
sery Rhyme or story. Rows of children in theii 
desks 01 drilling m the playground offer excellent 
exercises in perspective^ Corners of the building 
and views of roofs from, the window can be made 
into good picture compositions, and will not 
fail in interest if earned out as a paper- or lino- 
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cut. Little Jack tforiier must have his coiner, 
and the pieman is useless without a tray—and, 
more than this, Jack must sit in his comer 
without sliding down, and. the pieman’s tray 
must hold the cakes. Children who are inter¬ 
ested in figure drawing may be utterly caieless 
of objects until they find that their figures 
cannot sif upon, their chairs. Then they will 


Fig. 17 

Drawing, by <i Child aged ii, involving 
IllnstraUon and Perspective 

make the effort to make the tipsy furniture 
stand upright. 

Pictures may be made in wliicli the object 
forms the principal part. Large objects are 
easier to observe tfian small, and the children 
must have had some introduction to perspective 
befoie they attempt the more dihiciilt objects 
such as tables and chairs. An open door forms a 
good subject for an early lesson As it is open 
it is easy to compiaie its new sJiax.?e with iiie 
rectangular frame which it foiiuerly filled. In 
most classrooms tlieie aie sulficient doors for 
comparison—the door itself, the cupboaid 
doors, and perhaps the casement windows If 
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i\ot, demonstrations can be made with port¬ 
folios. ''The Knave of Hearts, lie stole those 
tart 5 ’^ niight be chosen for illustratioii, and the 
Icnave described as peeping round the door, 
watching the maldng of the tarts The Queen 
will not be included, as all time aud attention 
must be given to the door. The children may 
try to suggest the presence of the tarts by the 
expression of the knave's face, The frame of 
the door jiaving been drawn as a rectangle, the 
cliildreii observe the different appearance of 
the door when open The observations having 
bGea taken, the children draw the open dooi, 
put in the knave, and colour their pictuies 
There is no further pause in the lesson, the 
children must not all wait to finish the illus^ 
tration till their drawings have been corrected. 
Tlie incorrect results may be a disappoiiitmcat to 
the teacher, but at any rate in the Junior School 
creation is of the first importance, and nothing 


TOOLS AND 

Some of the Education Authorities are moie 
generous with their supplies of materials than 
otiiers, because they realize tliat results de¬ 
pend partly on the use of light materials. 
That "a bad workman complains of his tools" 
may be true, but it is true also that a good 
workman is particular about his tools. Children 
should be taught to understand their tools, and 
to appreciate the varied possibilities of the 
materials with which they work. To do this 
they must have soma experience of more than 
one instrument in order that they may compare 
one with another; they mast know that they 
can achieve with a brush what they cannot 
accomplish with a pencil. Drawing and painting 
arc crafts just as bookbinding or caxvmgj and 
if they were more often thought of in this way 
more consideration would he given to the tools 
employed. Pencil, chalk or pastel, and water^ 
colour arc all suited to the Junior School, and 
the three will not prove confusing if at the 
bcginiung a short scries of lessons is devoted to 
one medium before the next is tried, la the 
later stages it is good for the children to be able 
to choose their own mcdLuin. 

Lino-cuts and paper-cuts aie especially suited 


IS moic hampering to the inventor than to be 
forced to wait until the drawing is approved. 

A certain number of children will get attention, 
and something may be learnt from criticisms at 
the end The subject will rccvir m a later lesson 
in another form, giving a further opportunity 
for teaching, and the teacher must take note of 
backward children so that they may be given 
moic individual help. 

Inspiration Not to he Sacrificed 

It is only too easy to lose all the spirit and 
inspiration in an illustration which makes tlie 
perspective of first importance. Some children 
of eleven who were illustrating The Brave Tin 
Soldier chose to draw the goblin jumping out 
ot the box. Though they made excellent draw¬ 
ings of the box, their goblins were without 
spirit and utterly insignificant. 

MATERIALS 

to the teaching of composition and design, and 
will be treated under those headings. 

Pencil 

Pencil as an instrument with which to make 
drawings showing delicate beauty of line and 
tone belongs rather to the Senior School. But 
in the Junior School it is most handy for making 
notes and quick sketches and the outline oi 
drawings to be fiTiislied in colour. For this 
purpose a pencil should not be so hard as to 
require much prcssuie; it must respond easily 
to the hand and give variety of tone, so that the 
Juniors mny learn to handle it liglitl3^ and 
sympathetically before they pass into the Senior 
School. 

Chalk or Pastel 

Like the pencil, chalk is easy to Iiancllcj and 
does not require all the preparations necessary 
for water-colour. It is, however, a clumsy 
instrument and difficult to sharpen; its use may 
lead to habits of inaccuracy. It is impossible 
to express the details of a small face with a blunt 
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piece of chalk, and the children are forced to 
draw large ungainly months and characterless 
noses. Colour matching with chalk is difficult 
and, unless a greater variety is supplied than is 
possible in school, the matching is bound to be 
inaccurate. Challc is, therefore, best suited to 
the earliest illustrations of young children be¬ 
cause more easily handled than water-colour. 
The drawings should be large enough to suit the 
bluntness of the instiumeiit. and the colours 
should be used decoratively. As it is difficult to 
superimpose one chalk on another, or to finish 
one edge neatly against another, it is better to 
leave backgrounds untouched until they can be 
treated m water-colours Chalk pencils may be 
used in much the same way as ordinary pencils, 
as they can be pointed and do not smudge easily, 
They are more attractive to small children than 
pencils because they have colour. A black 
chalk IS, however, a very good substitute foi a 
pencil, as it is more vigorous (sec Fig. 3). 


Water-Colour 

The brush is more flexible and, therefore, a 
better means of expression than pencil or chalk. 
Though the craft of water-colour is more difficult 
than that of chalk, it is worth the trouble which 
must be taken, as it has far greater possibilities, 
and in the Junior School a foundation may be 
laid for really goad work in the Senior Schooh 
Water-colour is also the best -medium for the 
study of colour, as a few water-colours give a 
much greater range than a few chalks. Water¬ 
colour will, therefore, in spite of its difficulties, 
tend to greater accuracy both in drawing and 
matching. 

A series of lessons on illustration must be so 
arranged that the technique of water-colour may 
be logically developed. These lessons will fall 
naturally into two sets, the one helping the 
children to draw witli the brush, and so use the 
tool expressively, the other showing them how 
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to pfiint waslies. Good water-colour paintings 
aro a combination of llie&e two methods In 
order to develop good direct biush-work the 
pupils may make some brush diawings in out¬ 
line, learning to vary the line thiougli pressure, 
and to secure a curve with a turn of the wiist. 
They must on no account be allowed to build 
up a line with a number of touches. An illus¬ 
tration of an aquarium makes a useful lesson for 
this purpose A little tadpole with its fat head 
and twisting tail ceui be formed with oiie sweep 
and twill of the brush, and can be made to dart 
about In all directions; the snails creeping along 
the bottom of the tank need larger, fatter strokes 
and their shells give further opportunities for 
curves; pond weeds can be swept upward from 
the roots; and hnally the water is represented 
by a covciing wash with a few horizontal linos 
di awji ac ross. Subj ects for v'ashes are pientifill. 
In painting aklcs or seascapes pupils can learn 
to put on a graduated wash, to run varying 
colours together as in a sunset, or to dab out 
clouds with a soft rag, These landscape and 
seascape illustrations form an. introduction to 
sketching, and give useful opportunities for 
observation. The picture must not be dictated 
by the teacher, and tlie subject must be suited 
to the neighbourhood so that the pupils may 
have opportunities to observe w preparation for 
the lesson, aud opportunities of making sketches 
for homework after the lesson. 

Poster Colours 

Some teachere advocate the use of poster 
colours iustead of water-colours, and the choice 
of medLum must he partly influenced hy the 
biEis of the teacher, whose euthiisiasm and under¬ 
standing of the particular medium in questiori 
will undoubtedly help to carry the class over 
the difliculties. Poster colours aie moie easily 
altered than water-colour; they can he used 
more dccoiatively; and colour mfitchuig can be 
taught at least as well. The difficulty of equip¬ 
ping a class may be overcome by buying the 
colours in large glass pots, which arc milcli 
cheaper in proportion than the tubes. These 
pots call be placed in a row on. the table, and 
the children can help themselves to a little as 
they need it. They have the advantage that the 


colours arc dearly visible through the glass. If 
the teacher is afraid to trust the children to help 
themselves, a paxise may be made m the lesson 
when tlie chikhen have decided on the colours 
they need, and a distributioJi may he made with 
the help of a few of the more careful pupils. 

Water-colour Equipment 

For water-colour painting two brushes should 
be provided for each child, one for waslies, and 
the other for finer work. The provision of tvvo 
brushes is also economical as to paint and 
cleaner in cxccatioji, us it is not then necessary 
to wash the brush every time a ircsli colour or 
clean, brush is rcqiiiied. Sizes lo and 7 are 
satisfactory for the purpose. Cbildien arc 
seldom provided with sufficient palette room. 
Without it theii colouring is likely to he duty, 
and they will not learn to charge their brushes 
fully, for they wiU not have enough room to mix 
sufficient paint. The usual tripartite palette 
and small paint-bo^c arc insufficient, but these 
may be supplemented by a collection of old 
plates and saucers or even tins. One ingenious 
teacher provided her class with large shells 
collected on the beach. Children can bring bits 
of rag, though a small piece of butter muslin 
might be provided for the more careful pupils 
as it gives better effects in wiping out With a 
jar of water for each child and a pail of water in 
which to wash the palettes as needed, the equip¬ 
ment will be complete. If paint-boxes are pro¬ 
vided one should be allocated to each child- 
Each can then learn to take care of the box, and 
will not be hampered by the muddles made by 
the child who used it previously. 

Paper 

Pieces of paper are better than drawing books 
because the size and quality of the paper can be 
varied to suit the subject of the illastiation and 
materials used. The childLen. muat leaiu to 
select the size and shape of the paper foi them¬ 
selves, and cutting oiit aud mountiug drawings 
is an impoitant part of the leacluag of composL- 
tion The pupils sliould be encouraged to make 
quite large paintings aud drawings. In the Inter¬ 
national Exhibition at Prague back in 1928 the 
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most striking drawings by the younger children 
were nearly all of a large size, that is from half 
to r^uarter imperial. Children begin to draw 
quite naturally with the arm, atid it is a pity 
that they should he discouraged. They can 
draw quite well standing at the desk or kneeling 
on the farm to get a command over their work. 
Kitchen paper or ceiKng paper 13 cheap and good 
for these Urge drawings. The outUne may he 
made in brush or charcoal, and the colours 
washed in with a large brush For ordinary 
purposes a thin cartridge paper will suffice for 
pencil and water-colour, and cheap colouied 
papers for chalk, but some good stout cartridge 
should be stocked for the better water-colours 
and also a little good chalk paper. There should 
he plenty of scrap paper, as the supply must not 
be stinted, and it will be required for experi¬ 
ments of all kinds. With a little trouble teachers 
can collect this from various sources* The 
wrappings of parcels will provide stout coloured 


papers. A kindly draper can be persuaded to 
save the white stups of lining pajjer out of rolls 
of ribbons, and sometimes a great variety of 
waste paper of excellent quality can be obtained 
from publishers* offices. Old pattern, books of 
■wall-papers are also useful. With a little in¬ 
genuity no teacher should be short of paper. 

Teacher's Practical Experience 

Although it is possible to pjovide plenty of 
paper, paint, and chalk good enough to produce 
satisfactory results, these results being partly 
conditioned by the materials, teachers should 
practise with, and become accustomed to, the 
materials supplied to the children, for unless 
they do this in preparation for a lesson they 
cannot know what results they ought to expect, 
nor are they able to help the pupils to meet the 
particular difficulties occasioned by the paper or 
medium supplied 


CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 


The choice of subject considered in relation 
to die pupils* general development will fall 
into t^wo main groups, (i) Subjects chosen 
to givo opportunity for invention and creU’ 
tion, and thus develop the imagination and 
personality of the young artists; (2) subjects 
chosen to lead them, to observe and interest 
themselves in the life around, thus giving greater 
significance and better exec li tion to their draw¬ 
ings. In both cases the children*s euvironmeiit 
must be taken, into consideration, for imagina¬ 
tive work must be composed from the storehouse 
of experience, however the materials may be 
arranged. If, however, the contents of their 
pictures are only the oatcome of the experience 
ol others the teaching of drawing will have little 
educational value. The varying individualities 
of the children, brought u.p in different homes 
and endowed with different temper aments, 
must also be considered, for the success of the 
teaching will depend on how far the teacher 
understands and enters into each child's point 
of view. Here the Art teacher has a particular 
advantage, for characteristics will be revealed 


in the pupils" drawings which might otherwise 
remain unknown. To give scope to these vary¬ 
ing individualities it is advisable that the 
children should frequently be allowed freedom 
of choice, though the teacher must at times 
dictate the subject, both to secure a series of 
graduated lessons, and to open the scholars* 
minds to new ideas. 

Varying Development 

These variations among children arc further 
emphasized by the fact that a class is often 
composed of children of different ages and, as 
far as drawing is concerned, in veiy different 
stages of development, for a child though back¬ 
ward in one subject may show great intelligence 
m others. These differences of age aie, however, 
no very great drawback, because the same scene 
may be represented in various ways. Little 
Miss Muffet is a subject eminently suited to 
younger children. It is obvious m expression 
and simple m content. Miss Muffet, her basin 
and spoon, and the terrifying spider will 





PLATK IV 


Subjects REguiitiNG Obsiliivatiun 

Doth pictaiea show evidence of ol>seivatlon. Note especially the ina.ii smoKing a cigar .md the uoiiian heeling 
a perambulator. The colour in both pictures is harmonious and convincing. 
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make a jjicture without any additions. Older 
children could, however, put in the surroundings 
involving more difficult technique and composi¬ 
tion. More should be expected from them also 
in the pose and drawing of the figure. 

Co-educationoLl Lessons 

Where classes are co-educational differences 
will occur owing to difference of sex Boys take 
a delight in machinery, and seem to have an 
instinctive knowledge of motors, engines, and 
ships Girls generally draw the details of clothes 
better than boys But girls as well as boys are 
interested in the sports and games in which they 
engage, and it is not safe to generalize, Some 
excellent drawings of Rugby football scrums 
have been made by a girl of eleven 

Fairy Story and Legend 

The realm of "^'Make believe^' is particularly 
suited to the child. Not only has it gieat fascina¬ 
tions but it is easier to illustiate, for the young 
artists arc not hampered by the limitations of 
reality. They can invent without troubling 
themselves as to the possibilities or pi'obabilities 
of their own inventions ; they can draw a dragon 
without being bothered with the requirements of 
anatomy. They are creators of a world of their 
own. A child was criticized because she had 
given her heroine blue hair, like it blue" 
was the uncompromising reply. This is akin to 
the childlike spirit of the medieval illuminators, 
and to that which guided the play-impulse" 
evident in so much of Gothic sculpture. This 
pJajMmpiiJse often expresses itself in some ex¬ 
aggeration which has an element of caricature, 
and any story which embodies this element 
appeals to the sense of humour of the young 
illustrator. Such pigmies as the TiJJiputians, 
for instance, form a striking contrast to Gulliver, 
while the appaient height of Jack's giant will 
depend upon that of Jnck Incidentally the 
pupil may learn the value of such oppositions 
The height of a poplar may be increased or the 
dignity of an aich intensified by the addition of 
tiny figures in their neighbourhood. 

The adventures of Don Quixote are full of 
fantasy and humour, though they require more 


subtlety of expression. Unlike giant and dwarf, 
the contrast between the knight and his squire 
is a contrast between figures of natural though 
<^^ 3 .ggerated proportions, Their different char¬ 
acteristics may be shown not only in their forms 
but in their faces, giving a fine opportunity for 
imaginary portraiture. 

Other stories will be chosen for the sake of the 
vivid descriptions of landscape or buildings. 
Such is the account of Aladdin's Palace. The 
palace is never described as a whole, but vivid 
touches arc given in succession gradually form¬ 
ing the mental pict urc. The Hall with its twenty- 
four windows set in the topmost story, the 
gold and precious stones, the dome and the 
curious garden are de.scrlbed one after the other 
till a fantastic dream-castle stands complete. 

Allegories often combine fantastic and real¬ 
istic elements. Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress will 
furnish good examples, Christian released from 
his burden makes a good and expressive picture, 
but Christian may, and should, be represented 
as an ordinaly man. The fantasy is in the action 
rather than the clothing. But Giant Despair 
and his Castle are both purely imaginary, 

The Nursery Rhyme 

Niiisery rliymes are of so many varieties that 
they are difficult to class, Some may be treated 
as subjects of everyday life, some as pine 
fantasy, some as historical scenes, but they have 
in common the advantage of presenting a simple 
stiaightforwaid picture, mostly with only one 
or two figures. It is this directness and sim¬ 
plicity that make them suitable for illustration. 
Unf01 Innately children become very familiar 
with pictures of these rhymes, and their illus¬ 
trations may consequently become stereotyped 
and lack freshness. The teacher must find ways 
to start fresJi trams of thought. Some change 
in tlie convnntioiial costume is helpful. Miss 
Miiffct and Lucy Locket might be represented 
as modern children, not as wearing mob caps 
or Kate Giecnaivay frocks. TJie Queen of 
Hearts, instead of being dressed in the long 
robe and pointed head-dress of the time of 
Henry V, might have a costume designed from 
a court-card. A costume of a particular date is 
baldly ever essential to the meaning of the 
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rhyme, for Nursery Rhymes do riot b&long to 
a special period. ]\Iany are of ancient origin, 
and embody thoughts that belong to all time. 
"Humpty Dumpty/' for instance, is supposed 
to he a coiruption of L’homm&qni doniptaii, re¬ 
ferring to William the Conqueror, who inct his 
end through a fall. The rhyme embodies tlm 
fact that kings aie mortal even as other men. 
This historical origin suggests a difierent ex¬ 
pression from the usual vacant smile for the 
face oil tJic egg. We expect to see the pride 
which comes before a fall. A little crown on the 


Ilhistratioiis to Poems 

Abundant source of inspiiatioii for illustiation 
will be found in poems of all kinds, from the 
simple traditional Nuisery Rliymes to the works 
oi the great poets The value of the Nursery 
Rhymes consists in. their oxtreme simplicity. 
They arc, indeed, often confined to plain state¬ 
ments of facts, and those facts of the simplest 
natuxe. There is very Utile embroidery of the 
original statement 

In "Jack Hoiiiei" or "Miss Muffet," for 



Fig. 20 

"Jrtp/f and JUV* hy a Child aged y\ 


top and a more go 1 geo us apparelling on the 
legs would help to show the kingly state; even 
the wall might display the character of a castle. 

Some originality might also he put into the 
surroundings which make up the scene. AVe 
all know the child's conventional picture of 
Jack and JilL The triangular lull with the Uttle 
well at the top, and tlie two children at the 
bottom. By a few questions the class may be 
led to see that only enough hill need be included 
to show that Jack and Jill go "up" the hill. 
The well is not essential—^indeed they might 
have fetched water from a spring, and the spring 
might have been in a wood. If also the usual 
sailor clothes are discarded and Jack and Jill 
are just such ragged mchins as would be likely 
to ruslx helter-skelter down the hill wo have 
an entirely new picture. 


instance, there is nothing in the poem beyond 
the action except perhaps the once descriptive 
word Little"—^nothing else to distinguish Jack 
or Miss Muffet from other human beings. The 
whole point is in what they did. There is very 
little to help the children to create a visual 
image, so they rely on illustrations that they 
have seen, unless the teacher gives help with 
further description or by dramatization. Many 
short but tiuly descriptive poems, which need 
no such introduction, may be found in modern 
poetry. "We built a ship upon the stairs" 
(*‘A Good Play," R L Stevenson's Child's 
Garden 0/ Veyse) is a good example, and A. A 
Milne is rich m material. The eight lines of 
W. de la Male's "Chicken" [Peacock Pie) bring 
the scene on the green so vividly to the mind 
that any introduction on the part of the teacher 
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Fig 21 


A subject widnn the chtlU’s e.xpenence. The ^ceue ts familtai', and she has been able to mahe use of heir 
knowledge of figure and model drawing. The composition and decorative arrangemeni is successful, 
the spacing of the trees and the arrangement of the leilering^ 


IS unnecessaiy. InexperiGnccd teachers oiten 
talk too much in their anxiety to get results, 
but a good teacher will welcome any oppor¬ 
tunity of setting the children straight to woik. 

Choice oj Poems 

All poems which appeal to children aie not 
equally suitable for illustration, and though 
they give rise to beautiful images it may not 
be possible to translate them into Graphic 
Art This is true of Wordswoith's "Daffodils/' 
which is too elusive to be fixed iii a painting. 
Nature poems are not generally easy for young 
children, but a careful selection may be used in 
the top classes of the Junior School. '"The 
Charcoal Burners" (Krncst Fhys, Modem 
Poetry^ The King’s Treasuyies of Liteyaiure) is 
within their powers, bocause it combines human 
activities with Nature. The description of tJie 


sky through the ticcs and the wind blowing the 
leaves does not demand greater technique than 
they may be expected to have acquired. Tt is 
not only the desciiptive power of the words but 
also the rhythm of a poem which inspires the 
illustiation. Few children could fail to be influ¬ 
enced the in fee h oils swing of Waller do ja 
Mare's rhyme of the Three Jolly Fainiers 
{Peacock Pie) 

The poem is Jong, and there arc many pic¬ 
tures 111 it. but it ’would not be sufficient to road 
only a few hues The children must hoar the 
whole so that they may be ti 101 oiigUly Juibued 
with its dancing rhythm. 

Subjects taken from Life 

If children diew only from iinagiiifition, they 
would soon use up their stock of mental images, 
but if subjects arc set from life the inatciial for 
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such pictures is at hand, and they are encouraged 
to observe and to increase their knowledge 
Some teachers, realizing this, argue that subjects 
ahovild alv/ays based on tlie cliild's environ¬ 
ment, but this would seem not to give sufficient 
outlet to the hnagination or scope for invention 
rndividual teachers must judge as to the type 
of subject their own particular children require. 


shoes If, however, the latter subject is taken 
in class with a model posed for observation, and 
the lesson is given in. a lively manner, the teacher 
can inspire the iLecessauy enthusiasm, and can 
get the children to be interested in common¬ 
place subjects connected with the home activi¬ 
ties of dressing, cooking, dusting, etc. But the 
workman digging is a subject which cannot be 



Fig. 22 


A Boy*s WaUr-colour 0/ a Suthng Ship 


Studies from iifft should give to the work 
greater sincerity, and prevent it from degenerat¬ 
ing into vagueness and insipidity. If this is to 
be the case subjects must be chosen which the 
children will have good opportunities to observe, 
and in which they will be deeply interested 
Incidents of home life which are of daily occur- 
rciiccr do not attract their attention as much as 
activities outside the house. A boy will stand 
for hours watching workmen digging, but he is 
not interested to watch liis sister patting on her 


transferred to the classroom; it must be drawn 
from memory. Notice should be given that this 
drawing is to be made, so that the children may 
observe with purpose. They should be en¬ 
couraged to make notes at home of what they 
have seen, for it is only through tiymg to record 
their observations that they will find out what 
they know and what they do not know. It is 
obvious that subjects for this type of work 
should be chosen from activities which are 
extended over a considerable period. These will 
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be fmnished by the general occupations of the 
district. The facLoiy, the cinema, the market, 
the blacksmith’s shop, building, fishing, hay- 
makings will furnish subjects from town, country 
or seaside according to the type of district. 
Teachers must familiarize themselves with the 
environment of their children, and if they, as 
well as their pupils, keep notebooks, in which to 
make jottings of all sorts, material for illustia- 
tions and for correcting the work of the scholars 
will not be lacking. 

Group Preparation 

Some group work can be carried out with 
advantage in the lessons For instance, if tlie 
subject IS "The Fair,'"’ the children may divide 
into groups to observe different things—one 
group the merry-go-round, another coco-nut^ 
shies, a third tents, and so on. At the lesson the 
children sketch in their pictures, and before 
finishing a certain tune is devoted to cnticism, 
any particular object being criticized by a child 
from the group which has made a particular 
study of it. 

Another Use for Poem and Story 

Illustrations from life may be introduced by 
means of a stoiy or poem. This would help to 
give vividness to the picture, for an incident 
wULcli is part of a story should have more 
character than an isolated event, and the author 
through his descriptive power should help the 
3 ^oung artist to conceive liis picture This is 
especially true of poetry, for a poem often pre¬ 
sents a picture vividly, in a vciy few words, 
bringing togetliei the various items into one 
whole. De la Marc's 'Thicken," as suggested 
above, is a very good example 

Correlation with other Subjects 

If theie is no specialization and the teacher 
takes all the subjects in the class, and if that 
teacher has artistic gift, drawing is suie to be 
made full use of in all subjects, and to form an 
important part of education as a whole As a 
method of taking notes it has some advantages 


over writmg. It is moie natural to young 
children and more amusing, and it is certainly 
a better aid to the memory. In this type of 
drawing copying must be allowed, as much of 
the material must be taken from books. A 
child who has been taught to d\aw from imag¬ 
ination and from models needs no lessons in 
actual copying But it is useless to make such 
copies unless the pLctuies have been explained. 
The better the pupils understand what they arc 
drawing the more accurate will be their drawings. 
This is no place for artistic licence. Childien 
must not be represented with "blue hair" nor 
a Puritan girl as wearing any colour but dove 
or grey. When possible the children should 
be encouraged to visit museums, churches, and 
other old buildings, and bring back notes of cos¬ 
tume or architecture from tapestries or MSS., 
and from brasses, tombs, or old carvings. 

Visiting Museums 

Museums will not inteicst children unless 
their attention is diiected to some special pur¬ 
pose, They arc bewildered by the multitude of 
objects that they find there. But if they are 
searching for something in connection with their 
school work, they will find happy employment 
for their leisure, especially on a wet half-holiday. 
Special efforts have been made to encourage 
children to visit the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in the vacation The work is undertaken hy a 
baud of volunteers, who meet the children at 
the entrance and tell them what is to be seen, 
Paper and pencils aie supplied and the children 
are taken to the part they wish to visit. They 
often have very definite preferences, and ask 
very intelligent questions. The volunteers are 
guides rather than teachers, and no attempt is 
made to give lessons If no definite visits are 
organized, teachers may give theii pupils some 
clear directions in school as to what to look for. 
The museum officials are always ready to help 
and, though perhaps not a groat many of the 
children will avail themselves of the opportunity'’, 
those who do wiW have the advantage of inde¬ 
pendent study. In connection with Geography 
they might work in the Ethnogiaphical section, 
making notes of the various types of potteiy, 
weapons, and ornaments of piimitive laces; in 
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the Natiiial History section they might find the 
shells, fish, or hiids oi countries they arc study- 
ijig; while the Egyptian rooms w^ould turnish 
backgrotuid for Old Testament Histcjiy, and 
they might draw the costume Joseph must have 
worn, or tho Pharaohs' chariots. 

This note-taking m connection with other 
suhjects of the curricniutn provide thotn 
with Tfiatcrial for making dlustvations. 

Ilhistrating the Unfamiliar 

Children ate. always delighted to make pictures 
fuU of colour and pattern, and the gorgeous 
costume and pageantry ot past times provide 
them with just the type of subject that they 
enjoy- Tliesc pictures are most successful if 
treated, decorativcly with flat colour and strong 
QutUne Lika some old stamud gloss window. 


Before making their own iUustTatiQT\s they should 
have seen as many contempoiary pictures as 
possible so that they consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously imbibe tlie atmosphere of the times, 
and have enough mateiial from which to select 
and make thcit own compositions. But one 
remembers with dla taste the usual heavily 
coloured pictures of a desert, painted in oonnec- 
tiou with the Geography lesisom The subject 
is not easy for anudl children, they have never 
seen anything like it, and the beauties of the 
deaert are too subtle for them; but they can 
with some success malco a decoiative ai range- 
meat of an oasi.s, filling their picture with a 
palm and tent and pool below. At all costs 
they must avoid making a poor cop3'^ of some 
picture they liavc been shown : their material 
should be drawn from several soinces, and the 
arrangement should be their own 


COMPOSITION 


Cliilclren should not derive the same sort 
of pleasure from making a picture ns they 
do in piecing together the parts of a jigsaw 
puzzrle. They must conceive tljeir pic tines 
as a \vho)c„ and not put them together bit 
by bit, as is likely to happen if they are taught 
to compose by rule. Yet every good picture 
will have decorative value, and children 
may become as interested iri the pattern of 
their pictuie as in any other form of design, It 
will be difficult to keep the balance between 
spontaneous conception and the decorative 
arrangement of the illustration, just as tliere 
IS a difficiilty in keeping the balance between 
spontaneous expression and technique. 

Concentration of Theme 

Some advance may be made, however^ with¬ 
out any formal lessons in composition. At first 
children have no idea of organizing their mate¬ 
rial into a picture, They put down the various 
items in a row without introducing any relation¬ 
ship between them. They have no idea of sefec- 
tiau. and include in one picture all that they can 
remember to he part of the story they are illus¬ 
trating : the teacher will fir&t do away with all 


extraneous matter, and get the children to 
concentrate their attention on one thing only 
This concentration can be partly attained 
through the help of mental visualization li 
the childicn shut their eyes and try to make a 
mental image before they draw, they cannot 
see the picture as a succession of objects, but 
must conceive it as a whole. They are also 
encouraged to make a conscious selection if 
they are given a poem to illustrate which con¬ 
tains a variety of pictures. Different childien 
can suggest the pictures they see, and a general 
discussion iviU help to decide which suggestions 
will be most suitable to carry out. In the very 
early stages, however, before they are able to 
select for themselves, the teacher may direct 
them to fill the picture entirely with the figiue, 
house, or tiee that is to be the chief subject of 
the illustration. In the rhyme ‘'Maiyl Maiyf 
quite contraiy/' Mary is the main, subject, and 
will be drawn so as to touch the top, bottom, 
and sides of the frame, When Mary is complete, 
flowers, and paits of the path may be added in 
the spaces left. In this way the children uncon¬ 
sciously get into the habit of making the back¬ 
ground siiboidinate to the main theme of the 
picture. A good deal of practice may be given 




PLATE V 

A Medieval Scene, bV a Child Aged 
(Conelation ^ ith hisiory.) 
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in this Avay before the edges of the frame arc oi illustration, Unfoitnnately, in some schools 

moved farther from the figuic to allow of more children are not taught to think of their drawings 

backgioiind. If the children form the habit oi as pictures, but begin at the left side of the page 

drawing the figure first and then, add the back- as they \Yould in writing, and, when they have 

ground, they will learn to begin with the most finished, scribble their names on the right-hand 




Fig. 23 Fig 24 

Jack Sprat'' by a Child aged g Man Riinmug Downhili, by a Child aged 9 

'Ihese pictures were draivn with a mdteh dipped in uift The figures are little wore than maUh-Tittch 
drawhigs, hut Iha feehag for composition, the space and balance are remarkable. 


interesting part, and so will most likely give it 
its due importance 

Design of Picture 

Children wili make better compositions as they 
realize that the design of a picLuie can add to 
its expressiveness. The teacher need not talk 
about "focus,but can explain that an artist 
tries to draw attention to the part of the picture 
he considers most impoitaiit, and that, there¬ 
fore, it must be caicfully placed and not rele¬ 
gated to a coiner. The arrangement of the draw¬ 
ing ou the page, the luliiig of the "frame" or 
maigiiij and the caicful placing of the child*a 
name should form an essential part of every 
drawing lesson, whether on plant life, object, 

3—3&6i> 


top comer, regardless of any idea of balaiicc- 
Thc teacher completes the whole by adding 
marks 111 blue pencil on any handy empty space I 

Balance of Masses 

After getting some idea of how to place one 
figure m relation to the frame, the next step is 
to place two figures in relation to each ohhei- 
This IS fairly simple if the figures aie united in 
a common action which causes them to he in 
close connection with each other, as would be 
the case in a three-legged lacc, ur if the subject 
were two girls carrying a basket A pictuic of a 
cricket match would, on the other hand, be 
very cl i Hi cult to compose, foi most of the figures 
would be isolated. Jack Sprat and his wife and 
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Simple Simon are good two-figure compositions. 
They latroducG two masses of different propor¬ 
tions. Jack is thiu, his wife fat. Simple Simon 
IS a child, the pieinaii full grown. Thus children 
miLy be iiittoduced to another element in com- 
pQsitioa —the balance of masses. In both these 
.subjects there is also a third mass which makes 
a convenient connection between the larger 
masses—the Sprat family's dining-table and the 



A Chilli's Papey-aut of 
Three BUnilMice'^ 


pieman's tray. It would seem almost impos¬ 
sible to go wrong, yet the children will often 
make the table so long that Jack and his wife 
arc divided rather than connected. 

The paper-cut is the best means of teaching 
this balance^ for the pupils then realize objects 
as masses instead of as outlines. They can 
experiment with the pieces of paper in different 
positions, and even cut patterns in newspaper 
to try the effect. 

Use of Landscape Paper-cuts 

Ideas of suboidination and giadation can be 
introduced by means of very easy landscape 
studies, and. these may be carried out in black 
and white so that the exercise may be as simple 
ns possible. The teacher may begin the first 
lesson by showing the children how to stick 
narrow black pieces of paper to make square 
frames for their landscapes Tlic very simplest 
picture may now be made up of sky, field, and 


path. The first question to discuss is tlae position 
of the horizon Ime which will divide tlie picture 
into unequal parts, A low horizon and a large 
expanse of sky will give tJie effect of flat country. 
The second step is to cut out a piece of black 
paper to represent the field. A little discussion 
and experiment might lend the children to add 
inteTest by sloping or curving the horizon line 
Before they cut tJie path out of the field, the 
children may experiment by cutting it in a piece 
of newspaper and laying it 011 the black field 
They should know that it is better for the path 
to make an unequal division of the field, and 
may find by expei iment whether it looks better 
straight up the picture or sloping across it. 
Finally, a few birds may be added in the sky, 
but it is better to avoid important objects such 
as trees or houses, as the aim of the lesson is to 
concentrate the attention on the division of the 
square space into graduated paiTs. A second 
lesson may be based on a silhouette of houses 
oi chimneys, the attention this time being di¬ 
rected to the rhythm 
of the line forming the 
silhouette. It will be 
easier for the children at 
first if a church tower, 
a tall chimney, or a tree 
is chosen to serve as a dominant unit, so that 
the line may rise gradually to the culminating 
point. The position of this point may bo decided 
upon before the picture is begun. A third piob- 
lejn will arise if the square is divided into thi ee 
parts, the black paper representing the land 
which divides the white sky from the white 
water. 

In this introduction to paper cutting the divi¬ 
sions have been simple broad masses, which is 
bettei for the pupils than to play about with a 
number of little bits of paper The work will 
gradually become more complicated, and having 
understood the division of a square or oblong 
into parts, they will be prepared to enter into 
the question of the balance of the masses in such 
illustrations as Jack Sprat and Simple Simon. 

Emphasising Principal U?iit 

The po.ssibility of cutting off part of a mass 
by the frame of the picture will hardly occur to 
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the pupils unless it is suggested to them. This 
is only another way of drawing attention to the 
principal unit of the composition, for an object 
that is partly cut off will not attract the atten^ 
tiou as much as one that is shown in its entirety, 
A good example of such cutting off would occur 
in an illustration to Ther Brave Tin Soldier, 
showing the little tin soldier just pimping out 
of the fish which the cook had cut open. It 
would be obviously impossible to make anything 
of the hero if the whole of the cook wcic shown. 

Trees 

Trees are useful in teaching composition, as 
they present the contrasting masses of tnmks, 
branches, and foliage. Two or three make a 
useful exercise in spacing. The pupil can begin 
by arranging the trunks, the laigcst one foiming 
the dominant unit, care being taken to contrast 
the sii^e of the spaces with the size of the trunks 
It is seldom successful to cut a trunk in half by 
letting it meet the frame at the side, as these 


masses are not generally wide enough to admit 
of division, but the foliage may be cut off at the 
top and the size of its mass decided upon in 
relation to the grass at the bottom. Thus both 
vertical and horizontal spacings have been taken 
into account. The vertical tree trunks and 
horizontal grass and foliage produce too great 
a contrast unless some transitional line is intro¬ 
duced to correct the two. This transition may 
be attained by various means—by the oblique 
lines of tlie branches and curves of the foliage 
masses, by the curving or sloping of the ground 
line, by sloping or bending one of the trunks of 
the trees, or by additional masses of trees or 
lulls in the background. The results need not he 
too greatly inAuenced by the teacher when the 
pupil can choose from such a variety of solutions. 

Possibilities oj Paper-cuts 

Paper-cuts should be as simple as possible 
until the pupil can manage the making of the 
frame, the difficulties of sticking down tlie 



Fig. 26 

Fdper-cul by a Child aged 9 
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paper securely, and the cutting of the simple 
forms. Then tlie work may become more com¬ 
plicated, and they may cutting up the 

masses in different ways to give a variety 
tliroiigh pattern. Dresses, curtains, walls, car¬ 
pets will afford surfaces which may be cut up in 
various ways and coutcasted with those left 
plain., For instance, a spot pattern on the dress 
of the Queen of Hearts contrasts with the stripes 
on the tabard of the Knave, or with the plain 
spaces of the wall This can he earned out in 
black and white by cutting away the white 
parts of the pattern, but if the paper-cut is to 
be in colour it is less complicated to superimpose 
the pattern by sticking one colour on another. 
Though so much can be learnt from the black 
and white papcr-cut that it will afford a whole 
course of lessons, coloured paper can be intro¬ 
duced quite early if the pictures are simple and 
colours few in number. In landscapes the prob¬ 
lem is simpLifted by treating the sky as the 
foundation of the whole, and by beginning by 
sticking down a square of blue, yellow, or what¬ 
ever colour may be raqaired, 

The value of the paper-cut will soon be realized 
by any teacher who tries it. In Central Europe 
it is one of the common toys of the home, and 
its influence on the decorative work of the 
children is marked. As d paper-cut must essen- 
tidily be thought out and arranged, the teaching 


of composition by this means docs not tend to 
destroy the spontaneity of the children'g work 
as might be the case if the free line of pencil or 
brush were interfered with. 

(A paper-cut by a child aged 8 is used os a 
tail-piece in the Practical Junior Teacher, 
page 175.) 

More Freedom for Line Work 

The rhythmical connection of line WJtli line, 
which involves the enjoyment of a line as such, 
is less easy to grasp, Tor this purpose the paper- 
cut is no use. The feeling for rhythm will 
develop gradually as the pupil learns to draw 
with more freedom of hand and arm. A3 it is 
so essentially connected with moveinent the 
pupil ahould stand in a position giving frefidom 
to the whole arm, and will have greato scope 
if the work is executed in charcoal or soft pencil 
on a large piece of paper Nature furnishes 
plenty of examples frora which to derive inspira¬ 
tion. The Springing outline of the cumulus 
cloud 5 which, beginning with a tiny curve, rises 
fuller and fuller till it reaches its highest point, 
or the sweeping curve of the incoming sea as it 
creeps slowly over the sands may best he 
represented with a swinging movement of the 
whole hand and arm as the young artist stands 
at his work. 


DESIGN 


De^iign in the past has been treated too much 
as a separate subject, apart ftoiti other branches 
of Alt and divorced from its natural relation 
to crafts- Lessons in design were largely con¬ 
fined to the making of borders,, or filling cer¬ 
tain spaces, and sometimes perhaps a Jit tie 
counterchange The ultimate aim of these les¬ 
sons seemed to be to give the pupil a facility 
in persuading plants to occupy spaces for 
which their natural growth did not fit themj 
but all this was irrespective of any particular 
purpose, and the resulting design was often 
arrived at in a very haphazard manner with 
little or no knowledge of principles^ Taught 
on these methods the pupils could not be 
expected to acquire any real sense of design, for 


they had never been introduced to the funda¬ 
mentals of the subject. 

The Ultimate Purpose 

There has been lately a great revival of the 
demand for liome-made ^oods, and there is a 
feeling growing up that in manufactured articles 
the processes of designing and of making are too 
much separated It is, however, impossible to 
return to former methods of lifej the manu¬ 
factured article must be accepted, and efforts 
should be directed to improving its design. 
Designers can and do gain a knowledge of the 
processes for which they are designing as part 
of their training. If the demand for real art in 
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manufactme is to increase, the general public 
must be trained, as children, to appreciate those 
patterns which show their fundamental fitness 
to ornament those articles for which they were 
intended. For example, in making a design for 
a book'Cover account must be taken not only to 
the shape and size of the cover, but of the thick¬ 
ness of the bookj the spacing of its back and 
cornels, and the materials to be used. Not until 
all these are planned can a pattern, be designed 
in harmony with the whole. Children should 
not, therefore, be taught to design by means of 
pencil and paper, but through those crafts the 
simple beginning of which they can well under¬ 
stand. 

Wide Field jor Practice 

In cases where the Art teachers aie not also 
teachers of the Handicrafts, they must realize 
that the pencil is not the only tool at their 
disposal. There is no reason why the children 
should not be taught to ** draw" with the needle 
in the art lesson, because it is the tool used in 
the needlework lesson. Patterns can also be 
made with stamps of various kinds, and in cut 
paper. The general principles of design come 
into every art lesson, and will be learnt in the 
composition of pictures, and through the decora¬ 
tive arrangement of the diawing on the page. 
In this connection the cutting out and mounting 
of drawings, with sometimes an addition of a 
few well-spaced lines, forms a most useful 
exercise. 


Lettering 

The craft of lettering is generally taken by 
the Art teacher, and has perhaps more influence 
on the pupil’s feeling for good spacing than any 
other exercise To get a good result niucli care 
and thought must be expended on the " lay¬ 
out"—the planning of margin, size of writing, 
space between lines, and so foith. This craft 
should react on the general school work, improv¬ 
ing the ariangemcnt of exercise books, and by 
being used for school notices, piogiammes, etc., 
lead to a greater care for the appeal an cc of 
things- 


Simple Line Patterns 

The very elements of spacing can be taught 
ill the brushwork lessons when the pupils arc 
learning to contiol the biush to form thick and 
thill strokes. Simple exercises may then be 
given in the designing of stripes, which may 
introduce the- pupil to ideas of subordination, 
variety, and contrast. These exercises will find 
application in woven boidcrs, in the borders of 
raffia baskets, or as simple decoration in pottery. 
A few plain lines well placed, well spaced, and of 
pleasing gradation make a far bcttei decoration 
than more elaborate patterns for which the 
pupils are not sufficiently prcpaicd. 

Decorative Structure 

The structural nature of design can be best 
taught through needlcwoik and bookbinding, 
and to some extent through leatherwork. A 
bag, handkerchief case, or other article can be 
made in which the ornament consists eiitiiely 
in the stitches used in construction If the hems 
and weight of the stitches are well spaced and 
colours well chosen, the design is likely to be 
satisfactory. Suede leather bags need have no 
ornament but the structural stitchery which 
foims the seams and unites the handle to the 
bag. Such ornament leaves untouched the 
beautiful surface of the leatliei, and may help 
the children to lespect the texture of the mate¬ 
rials they are using. 

Repeat Patterns 

Alhovei patterns introduce new piohlems, 
and are useful in the Jiiiuoi School, for they are 
easier to design than borders or the filling of 
sot shapes. They can be used for book-covers 
and ciid-papcrs, or may form an introductLon 
to textile printing. The essential of such pat¬ 
terns is that the lepcat should be quickly pro¬ 
duced, foi the laborious and mechanical repeti¬ 
tion necessary m design should be reduced to a 
nuiiimiim as far as young children aie concerned. 
The simplest tool foi the purpose is a stamp cut 
from a potato This, pressed un a bit of felt 
or woollen material saturated with water-colour 
paint or dye, will give a good impression, and 
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will make au introductioa to work done in 
linolcuiii ciiicl later to wooden blocks for textile 
printing. The lessons sbonUl be gracledj begin¬ 
ning with very simple single stamps, such as a 
triangle, leading to more complex cutting, and 
patterns made with two stamps and two coloiirs- 
Thc children will leain from this tlie necessity 
of repeating one unit regularly over a wliole 
piece of paper before they can judge of their 
Tosuft, and when they have learnt to do this 
tlicy can tiy to discover how a number of 
different patterns may be made Ironi one simple 
unit such as the triangle As they cut their 
stamp into moie inegular figures they will soon 
discover that a second pattern appears in the 
backgiound, and they should be taught that 
the pattern of the background is as important as 
the pattern of the stamp. This may prevent a 
fault so often seen in weak stencils where the 
pattern is confined to holes instead of combining 
botJi lioles and ties. 

Rhythm in Design 

Anotlier jnethod of piodiicing all-over pat- 
terns is through the ” pasty-papers'" so much in 
USD for book-covers or portfolios. A piece of 
I^aper is covered with a thin solution of paste 
on to which blobs of colour are dropped and 
brushed in with a large brush. The patterns are 
made by removing the coloured paste from 
certain parts either by drawing the fingers across 
the paper or by combing it with differently cut 
pieces of cardboard. These methods should 
prove a good introduction to rhythm which can 
be obtained by movements, fur the pattern is 
produced by the repeated and rhythmical 
inoveinciit of tlio hand over the paper At first 
the diildren's movements aic unconti oiled and 
the pattetn somewhat vague, but gradually they 
will develop control and the patterns become 
more definite, 

Borders: 

Ideas of rhythm may be s till further developed 
in the designing of borders which may be used 
in making notices and posters, and which may 
be cariicd out in colour or black and white. 
A border may he made by the repetition of 


almost any single unit such as a square or circle, 
by the addition of a few framing lines. Such a 
harder would be monotonous, and the children 
may learn to add variety by connecting the 
original repeats by another unit which forms 
a contrast to the first, but is in harmony with 
it. The Greek egg and dart motive is an ex¬ 
ample of this A parallel may be drawn between 
such borders and time in music. The dominant 
unit gives the accent of the first beat in the bar, 
and designs may be made in z, 3, or 4 Lime, This 
should teach the children that rhythm is as 
much a part of design as it is of music or dancing. 
A comparison with music may also bring greater 
continuity into their work. The common child¬ 
ish. fault of leaving too much space between the 
units has much the same effect as a piece of 
music played with over emphasized staccato. 
They may next attempt to represent different 
cliaiacters of different rhythms. A design in an 
abrupt angular style could be made from the 
figure 4, while a 6 gives a mure gliding move¬ 
ment, The first may be compared to soldieis 
marching, the second is more gentle—the move- 
inent of a minuet. Some children who had been 
well trained in eurhythmies made interesting 
patterns based on various movements, such as 
the flight of a flock of birds, the movement of 
wind over a field of corn, and the falling of the 
waves of an incoming sea. This work is only 
preparatory. It helps the children to understand 
in what the vitality of a design consists. In all 
design both mass and line must be considered 
Lessons on spacing give practice in the com¬ 
bination of masses, lessons on rhythm in the 
composition of lines. 

Geometrical Units 

The foregoing pages have dealt with the piin- 
ciples of design as a whole, but it is also necessaiy 
to consider the form of the units of which the 
design is composed. The way this matter is 
approached is uf the utmost importance. As 
long as the basis is geometrical, as suggested m 
the borders of circles and squares, or abstract, 
us in the cxeicises based on movement, one of 
the greatest difficulties with which we have Lo 
contend is avoided. This difficulty lies in the 
treatment of natural form, in conventionalmng 
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it to suit the materials used, and in treating it 
docoratively not pictorially. 

An endless variety of patterns can be made 
with a pair of compasses which, while affording 
the children plenty of amusement, aviU give them 
training in accuracy. Such a simple problem as 
the arranging of a circle in a square in harmonious 
proportions and the further decoration of the 
border with Hues will give opportunities for 
teaching spacing, transition from one form of 
line to another, and the relation of the pattern, 
to the foim of the square. The somewhat diffi^ 
cult pioblem of turning the corner of a bolder 
is also most easily worked out on a geometiic 
basis. In fact, all the fundamental principles of 
design can be taught in this way, and a good 
foundation for future work secured 

Fundamental Principles 

But the child's natural impulse is to make use 
of the forms it sees around it, and as long as 
the "play-impulse" is allowed free scope, so 
that these forms are conventionalized in a 
manner natural to the child, quite delightful 
work may be produced. Two points should be 
kept in mind—attention must be concentrated 
on decoration, not on imitation, and the conven¬ 
tion used must be the outcome of the handling 
of the tool in the way which is proper to it, 
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It is then important that the pupil, when first 
learning any craft, should draw the design not 
with the pencil but with the tool proper to that 
craft. If a lino-cut is in question lot the scholars 
draw straight on to the lino with a gouge, if the 
craft is embroidery let them set to work with 
the needle without previous preparation. Such 
teaching requires faith, but will meet with its 
reward later, for no one can design lor any cralt 
until he has learnt to think in the terms of 
that tool, and much harm is done if children get 
into the habit of thinking in terms of the pencil. 
A class of gills were set to embroider pochettes 
in free stitcliery. They were shown how they 
might anange three masses of graduated size to 
balance each other, and form a nucleus for their 
design. They were also shown some good 
examples of needlework which served to Illus¬ 
trate this balanced arrangement. They weie 
allowed to base tlieii design on any form Lliey 
liked^ and mostly chose a circular flower form. 
No drawings were allowed, but the relative 
positions of the three masses were chalked on 
the material. They were then told to begiji with 
the centre of the principal mass. As the work 
proceeded they found more and more interest 
in the stitches and the colour, and seveial of 
them produced delight fill flower conventions. 
When they had finished the thicc masses they 
filled np the intervening spaces as they wished. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LESSONS 


Points to Consider 

It is one thing to make notes for a lesson, but 
another to give it, A good teaclier will be ready 
to follow the pupils' lead and adapt the lesson 
accordingly, a bad one will adhere rigidly to 
the prepared notes. In order to secure the in¬ 
dependence of the class many lessons must 
be taken without any intieduction from the 
teacliei The pieparaiioii in such cases consists 
in thinking out what difficulties the childien are 
likely to jueet with, so that help is ready as they 
need it, and such apparatus is at hand as may 
be requiied. The following suggestions are for 
lessons given with the intention of teaching sonic 
particular point, and must be so introduced that 


the purpose is made clear to the childieii from 
the beginning The teacliei's prepaiation in this 
case chiefly consists in thinking out how this 
object may be achieved. 

in lessons dealing with technique, such as 
putting on a wash, the teacher can actually show 
the children how it is done, but such demon¬ 
strations must be confined to technique or the 
children will merely copy the teacher, and will 
neithei observe nor cieate. The lutroductian 
consists very often in discussions led by the 
teacher, and the lines these will take must 
depend upon the pupils’ answers or questions 
It will be best to think out a few leading ques¬ 
tions and to leave the rest to the actual time of 
the lesson. 
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Visualization: Figufes in AcUon 

A first lessou in visualization to children of 

7 - 8 , 

Snbj^ict. A child tin owing a 

Material^. Pencil and paper. 

Purpose of the Lessou To help the children to 
fonn mental pictures, and through "shut-eye 
•drawings to enable them to give the spwit of the 
action. 

Introduction The children are asked to shut 
their eyes and "see" some familiar object, such 
as a cat. In order to make sure that they are 
really forming a mental image they should be 
asked questions about what they sec What 
colour is your cat? What is it doing? etc. If 
they Jiesitate to answer they are told to "look ** 
again. 

The Procedure of the Lesson. Two childreu ace 
chosen from the class, and one child throws a hall 
to the other, while the class watches them. The 
children try to make a mental pictuie of this 
game. Then tlic child who was throwing poses 
again in the action of throwing. The children 
again make a mental picture and, with their 
eyes shut, try to trace tins mental image in 
pencil on the paper. Tins "shut-eye" drawing 
is only intended ho fix the image on the mind, 
and should not take inoie than a minute. After 
this the child poses for the third time, and the 
pupils make fresh drawings fiom memory with 
thetr eyes open. 

Note, the shut-eye drawing will give a con¬ 
tinuous line, and will serve to counteract the 
disioiiited character of the " match'Stick" ar^d 
like figures. 

Fantastic Imagination: A Dragon 

Age 7-8. Subject. A Dragon. 

Materials, Pencil and paper. 

Purpose of the Lesson, To encourage the 
children to make large free drawings, and to 
give scope for invention. 

Apparatus Required. Pictures of various ani¬ 
mals from which the dragon may be constinoted, 
eg. the bat, lizard, serpent, crocodile, lion. 
Reproductions of famous pictures of dragons, 
and photographs of dragons in sculptme. A 
large piece of ceiling paper, drawing board or 
strawboard, charcoal, rag. palettes and brushes 
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(size g or 10) for each child. Tubes of yellow, 
vermilion, emerald, crimson, ultramarine, and 
black 

Procedure of the Lesson. Step J. The use of 
charcoal. The pupils stand at theii desks and 
play with the charcoal, making sweeping hues 
and curves with the whole arm 

Step TI The children, sit while the dragon is 
discussed, What should be the cliaiactcrlstics 
of the diagotv—^how can he be made fierce, 
swift, and powerful? The children then study 
the pictures of the animals 

Step III. The children stand again to draw 
the dragons, the teacher being careful to see that 
they do fill the sheet of paper with bold, sweep¬ 
ing lines. 

Step IV. The children choose their colours 
and paint. When they have finished, the repro¬ 
ductions and photogiaphs are passed loiind, 
Note. Childien succeed very well when, 
standing, especially if able to move freely. If 
standing is impossible the lesson might be taken 
in the Hall, and tlie children allowed to kneel 
or sit on the floor. This gives them opportunity 
for a freer arm movement than they can get 
when seated in desks. 

^*The Brave Tin Soldier'* {Andersen) 

The treatment here shows how a lesson may 
be treated in two ways according to the age of 
the children. It is assumed that this story has 
been taken in English, and that the children arc 
familiar with it. 

The lessou is first treated as a paper-cut in 
colour. Age of children— 

Preparation. The teacher must select a suit¬ 
able picture from the story. This must be {a) 
simple so that there are not too many things to 
think about, (6) attractive (there must be some¬ 
thing striking about the figures or their action), 
and (c) not difficult to express A medium must 
then be decided upon auited to the style of the 
story and to the age of the children 

"So they made a boat out of newspaper, and 
placed the Tin Soldier in it, and sent him sailing 
down the gutter." This is simple, foi the picture 
can be made from the three items: the soldier, 
the boat, the water. The combination of the 
newspaper boat and the tin soldier is unusual, 



Fig. 27 

An tens and the Pigmies 

Note the smaii child's enjoyuieut of detent u}t (2 2ncident. 



Fig. 28 
The Divers 


Both Die above subjects a)e siiiUrt to children of 8. 9, ok 10 
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and inoviiif^ water is always attractive. Cut 
paper will be a good nfiodiuin suite d to the simple 
flat masses of the soldier and newspaper boat. 

A fantastic story lends itself to decorative rather 
than realistic treatment, and small children arc 
more interested in the silhoviette than in the 
solidity of a ligiiie. 

Afparatii^s Some tin soldieis, or a laige card¬ 
board model of one A large newspaper boat. 
Colouied paper—icd, black, blue, and green. 
Newspaper, and a piece of grey paper about 
6 in. X lo in. for the backgiound foi each child. 

The Lesson. The childien are shown the boat 
and soldier, and told which Lines they are to 
illustrate. 

Step I, The Frame. The children are told to 
rule a frame 4111. x 6in. on the grey paper, 
leavLiig a niaigin of i in. at the top and sides. 

Step n. The Boat. They decide on the size 
of the boat—it must be the largest thing in the 
picture, so as to give plenty of room for the 
soldier. They cut out one or two of different 
sizes with which to experiment, and may find 
that by only showing part of the boat they can 
make it bigger. 

Step IIL The Water. The teaclier reads 
''Good gracious! AVItat laige waves arose in 
that gutter, and )iow fast the stream rolled on 1 ” 
The children may cut stiips of paper of black, 
blue, or green to repiesent the water. How 
can they make the waves rise high? 

sup IV, Arraagement of Boat and Water. 
Ho w will they show that the boat is in. the water ? 
That it is tossed by the waves? The childien 
place the water and boat and stick them down. 

Sup V, The Soldier. They first cut the sil¬ 
houette of the soldier in black, and if satisfied 
with the shape and size stick the coat and face 
on the top ol this silhouette, sticking the whole, 
where they wish, on the boat. 

Step VI. A narrow frame is added over the 
pencil line, the children choosing the colour 
which they think looks best with the colour 
they chose for their water. 

The Same Story for Children of ^ or Suitahla 
Matter for Illnstraiion 

Pm pose of the Lesson. To teach the children 
to select pictorial material for themselves. 

Preparation. Tlia teacher must think out the 


different pictuies and theri^ possibilities, and 
must be able to assist the childiens’ memories, 

Step 7 . The children arc asked to think about 
the story for a minute, and are then told to shut 
their eyes and make a mental picture. Before 
they have tune lo pass from one picture to 
another, some children are asked to say wlmt 
incident they have pictured. This may produce 
a list somewhat as follows— 

I. The Little Lady and the Tin Soldier. 

3 The pencil jumping about the table. 

3 The black goblin jumping out of the snuff 
box, 

4, The Tin Soldier falling out of the window. 

5. The Tin Soldier sailing in the gutter with 
the two boys running beside 

6. The boat sinking and coming to pieces. 

7, The little Soldier in the fire. 

Step II. A discussion then follows as to which 
of these incidents make good pictures. It is 
sufficient to discuss one or twoj being careful 
to clioose at least one example which is unsuit¬ 
able Tilt* childien must be led to consider ^vhicli 
items can be treated most expressively. For 
instance, compare 2 and 3. In 3. a pencil and 
table give no such opportunities of expiession as 
the goblin in 3, Is it possible to di-aw a pencil 
so that it looks as if jumping? No. 4 sounds 
promising, but the Tin Soldier is rigid and will 
only appear to be upside down—^there will be 
no action to suggest falling. In No. 6, however, 
something can be shown to happen—^the boat 
half under water, the sail bieaking. 

Step III. The children choose which pictuic 
they will paint, and the teacher talks to them 
individually, helping them to choo&e a suitable 
shape for their fLame, and to give emphasis to 
the important parts For instanccj m No. i the 
two figures must be close together, as they form 
the whole picture. In No. 5 which is the picture 
—the two boys or the soldier and the boat? 
Either the boys must be made to fill the picture^ 
tlie boat and soldier being ver}^ small, or they 
must be left out, In No, 7 help will be needed 
to express the flames. 

Selection of Suitable Material 

Subject. The Storm 

Materials. Pencil or paints 
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Age. lo-Ti. 

Titrpose of the Lessoib, To lead tlie children to 
select the best mateiial for a picture in order to 
make it expiessive. 

Apparatus. Reproductions of pictures of 
storms by gieat artists, such as Reinbrandt^s 
etching "The Thiee Trees," drawings by 
Hokusai, pictures by Turner and Constable. 
Pencil, paper, colomSj and brushes 

Procedure of the Lesson Children to describe 
the appearance of a stoim. They will probably 
mention wind, rain, inky black clouds, etc 
Tliey are then asked how they can picture the 
movement of the storm and discover that it 
will be bettei to diaw things which can be blown 
about such as clothes, smoke, trees, glass, rather 
than rigid objects, such as a house. They may 
Irnd that the smoke from a bonfire is better than 
the smoke from a chiiiiney. because in the latter 
case too much of the picture might he taken up 
by the rigid house. 

The children then choose individually what 
they will include in their pictures, and what they 
will draw as the principal object, They then 
draw or paint as they prefer. As they finish they 
are allowed to look at the reproductions pro¬ 
vided. These may be put up in the classroom 
for further study. 

Kote. "Speed," "Confusion," "The busy 
family," "Fear," "Mystery," "Conspiracy," are 
good subjects for this type of work, and may be 
set for ficc woi*k in futuic lessons or as subjects 
for the sketch club. 

Dramatization and Composition 

Subject, Old King Cole 

Materials. Pencil and paints. 

Age. lo-ii 

Purpose of the Lesson. Through dramatization 
to lead the children to anange and criticize 
gLouping, and so to help them compose their 
pictures Also to help them to lealize what 
poses are inost expressive. 

Teacher's Preparation. The possibilities of 
the room must be considered—e.g. what furni¬ 
ture may be useful, how much space will be 
needed. Properties must be hi ought—^bowl, 
pipe, fiddles, and possibly sceptre and ciown, 
and bright pieces of coloured mateiials. 


Procedure of the Lesson. The parts are allotted 
to six cluldien by the teacher, during the lesson 
these children will be changed for otheis at the 
suggestion of the class One child is asked to 
place the actors, and probably anaiigcs them 
in some sort of roAv The positions are discussed, 
The arrangement is ciiticized as monotonous 
and ujniiatural, This may lead tu grouping— 
some iignies behind, some figuies in front: 
some kneeling, others sitting or standing. Tlie 
king may sit with figuies standing behind and 
kneeling in front, or may be raised by means of 
a platform or table. The coloured mateiials 
may be diapcd ovei the chair, be hung as a 
backcloth, or used as a carpet Having 
ariaiiged the grouping, the pupils criticize the 
poses and expressions. The childieii then leturn 
to their seats and make their drawings. 

Note. This lesson is suited to an hour's woik 
—20 minutes for dramatization, and 40 minutes 
to plan and sketch the pictiues, which may be 
completed at home or in a second lesson. 

Expression through Colour 

Subject. The si^irit of spring. 

Materials Paper and paint. 

Age, 11-12, 

Purpose 0/the Lesson, To leach the children 
how to use a scheme of colour, and to letnd them 
to 111ideistand how such a selieme may add to 
the expressiveness of then pictures. 

Apparatus. Paints, paper, etc A large spcc- 
tiiim chart, a hunch of spiing flowers, and shoots 
of young green leaves 

Procedure of the Lesson Step I, Acompaiisoii 
is made between the floweis and the chart. The 
childien will see that the flowers mostly belong 
to the yellow area of the spectrum, which also 
appears the fiesher and moie transparent area, 
A few blue floweis, such as the grape hyacinth, 
form a contiast to the yellow, and help to make 
the 3'ellow more shining and brilliant. 

Step II The children make a colour scheme 
for their pictures by painting a band of colours 
giving the piopoitions of each as they intend to 
use them These schemes will be siinilai but 
not lie cess aiily alike. 

Step III The children are asked to think what 
kind of flgiiie will suit the spirit of spring, and 
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what poses would best suggest the light fiesh 
feeling we associate with it. 

Step IV. The children draw their figures, 
While they are drawing the teacher goes round 
and helps them, at the same time discussing 
with them the distribution of their colours. 

Cut-paper Illustration 

Subject, Rabbits and hutch. 

Material Black paper 

Age, 11-12. 

Pnyj}ose 0/ the Lessoji To get the children to 
lealize the value of alternation—^black 011 white 
and white on black. 

Apparatus. Black giimmed paper, white or 
toned paper for background, some newspaper 
and scissors. Sketches of rabbits which the 
children have made in another lesson, 

P/ocedure of the Lesson. Sup I. Children cut 
out the black rabbits without previous drawing, 
but may, if they wish, cut patterns in the news¬ 
paper. 

Sup JI, They are told the main objects to- be 

•'RED RIDING HOOD" 

The following critical study of children's 
work is designed to show how this may aid the 
teacher to direct the course of future lessons 

I. Method 

The illustrations in Plate VII have been chosen 
from a set as representing interesting points of 
development. P'hey are from the earliest illus¬ 
trations of children aged about 8, and were 
painted in direct brushwork, without the aid 
of pencil. The children were supplied with four 
colours which they distributed as they pleased 
without the aid of mixing. 

z, Composition 

The children have a very fair command of the 
brush both for fine and broad work, and they 
have already formed the habit of well filling 
the space which they have created for them¬ 
selves by drawing a frame. In this way, having 
a natural love of pattern (note the spots on the 
bag, and the leaves in fl) they have, with the 
aid of the wood as a background, made a 


included in the picture—rabbits, hutch, a hit 
of path and grass, some bushes They try to 
visualize the picture, and cut out and stick down 
the frame the size they require. 

Step III, The teacher leads the children to 
discover that the black rabbit must have a 
white backgiouiid. They discuss which objects 
are best white and which black. For example, 
the white hutch, behind the black rabbit, may 
be patterned with black bars, the rnof can be 
shown up against black bushes. Bits of white 
path showing through the black grass may form 
part of the background to the rabbit, etc 

Note. As this is a paper-cut it is better to 
start with the principal object as black. Tf the 
same composition were worked out in linoleum 
it would be better to have it white TJie paper- 
cut is essentially black on white, while a lino-cut 
should be thought of as white on black. 

When sticking down the paper the chilflTeii 
should cover their work with a piece of news¬ 
paper and rub hard on this. This will serve both 
to keep their pictures clean and to make the 
paper adhere firmly. 

: A CRITICAL STUDY 

pleasing arrangement. These children have 
been taught to draw the subject of the picture 
(in this case the figure) first and then to add the 
background, 

3. Tfees 

The trees are symbolic and decorative. In 
the case of D, however, there is a real attempt 
to represent the ground space by varying the 
positions of the bases of tlie trunks The only 
other attempt to get a correct position for the 
trunks is in C. This drawing is, however, still 
in what may be called the silhouette stage, the 
ground being represented by a strip across the 
bottom of the page and the trees brought down 
to this level, The confusion which occurs in /i, 
where a tree-trunk appears faintly between the 
legs, is avoided in C by not completing the 
back tree. 

The branches shown in B and C are primitive. 
In B, the most decorative of the four pictures, 
they are arranged down each side of the trunks, 
and one leaf is placed carefully at the end of 




l^LATJi: VII 

Four Illusirations oi- ‘'Liiti.k Kro Ridixl, ilooo*’ 








ILLUSTRATION OR PICTURE MAKING 


Ccich. branch ► In Cj which is more realistic, they 
grow out from the top. 

4. Figures 

With the exception of B, all the drawings 
show the contimiity of the figure under the 
dress, but ^ and C are the more advanced, 
giving a suggestion of movement and showing 
a greater freedom of attack. A is the most 
advanced, the limbs being fairly well shaped 
(note especially the curve of the arm) and the 
feet fnieshortened. 

5. Faces 

The faces are still elementary in character, 
but they show a fair idea of the positions of the 
features, and some effort has been made to 
distinguish between their shapes 

Lessons based on the above Criticisms 

Tlie five points criticized above will afford 
suggestions for future lessons, and the more 
advanced drawings may serve in eacli case as 
a starting point. Children learn a great deal 
from comparing their pictures and discussing 
winch has the best effect. 

I. Method 

The free brush work for illustration cannot be 
improved upon at this stage, but greater accu¬ 
racy will be obtained by giving a few pencil 
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lessons on the drawing of figures and trees. The 
four colo111 s given have been successfully liandl ed, 
and some mixing may now be attempted. Experi- 
iiiciit has been made in this direction in drawing 
C, where blue has been mixed with the brown 
to show the difference of ground and stockings 
from the trees. 

2. Composition 

Thiough picture D the class may be intro¬ 
duced to the idea of placing objects at differ¬ 
ent levels on the ground, and so representing 
distance. 

3. Trees 

If it is winter a lesson may be given on the 
branching ol trees. Tlic children can observe 
them on the way to school, and the class can 
discuss the methods used in B and C. 

4. Figures 

The teacher must try to get as much move¬ 
ment into the drawings of all the class as is 
shown in A and C. Memory drawing of figures 
in poses showing action will produce this result. 
One or two lessons on match-stick figures would 
also be useful to get the continuity of the figuie 
under tlie clothes which is lacking in B, 

5. Faces 

Attempts should now be made to develop 
the character and expression of the laces, and 
attention paid to the shapes of the features. 


SUGGESTED SYLLABUS 


FIRST YEAR’S WORK 


Illustration and Expression 

Development of Powers of Odservation and Tj^ciinique 

Simple rhyniGs or iiicidcnt giving 
opportuniby for expressing emotion 
tlirougli action, eg "Tom, Tom, the 
Piper’s Son.,*'’ ‘"Littlo Misa Muffet," 
Playing ball. 

Compos-iiion The placing of the picture on the page with good 
margins The subordination of details to the principal interest by 
£]Jjiig tJie lYhoJe picture with the object to be drawn Single figures 
to be used. 

Figure JDrawiug in pencil and 111 brush Childish symbols to be 
developed into figures related to realily tlirough («) Memory draw¬ 
ings of acHon, (^) Observation of clothes-. 

Observaiton («) Practice 111 forming the mental image through 
sli«t-eye drawings, {b) fliemory drawing of dobs and other toys, al-so 
of articles of clothing, such as hats, shoes, coals, pinafores 

Bru^hwork. (a) Fine and thick lines (that is drawing with the 
brush) e,g. frames to pictures, outlines of figures, etc, the brush 
being used instead of the pencil Roman capitals to be used for titles, 
(fc) Washes, e g slcie?, fields, walls, etc 

Colour, Brightcoioiirs used without mixing 
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SECOND YEAR'S WORK 


Iltustratiom and ExpnKSSroN 

Djevelopment of Powers of OdservAtion and Technique 

A Development of interest in the 
story. Stories can he osecl involving 
more than, oite ft gore, e, g ” tiiiow-wlute 
and the Dwarfs" "The Little Tin 
Soldier." " Ten Little trigger Boys ” 

J 3 Decorative and bright-coloured 
illustrations giving scope for pattern 
and inveiiLion, e,g. " Mary, Mary, Quite 
Contrary,- " Xhe Queen of Hearts/' 

** Tl\c Christmas Tree," '■ The Dragon." 

Composition Addition of background to the figure. 

Figure Drawing. Action and proportion taught with the help of 
paper-cut or iiiatcli-sticlc figures Xhe face with special reference to 
position of features and. growth of tlieliair. 

Obsetvaiion. Development of the symbolic tree into a real tree 
with branches. Memory drawing of elliptical objects useful in illus¬ 
tra tjon. e.g pail, tub. plate, pond. Effects of distance through size, 
BvHshwoyft. Funning colours together—eg sunsets, rainbows 
Transitory effects such aa a lighted cundle or smoking niatcli. 


THIRD YEAR'S WORK 


iLLOSTnATION AMD EXPRESSION 


I>C.VELOPMnNT OF POWERS OF OBSERVATION AND TECHNIQUE 


Subjects involving violent action or 
dranialic einolioiij eg. ‘’Spilt 
(dejection), '’Wind and Storm," 
"Speed/' Scenes from history and 
geography. Subjects involving many 
Tigarcs 


CompostUon Cnt-papor exercises (black and wliite) involving 
simple division of picture into good apacos, © g. ileld, sky^ and path, 
sky, hOiBses, and rivex. 

Development of good silhouettes on the sky line, as Ime of roofs 
and chimneysr 

Figure Bvawing, Memory drawiiiga of figures bending, stooping, 
or sitting Studies of expression in faces with some attempt to 
develop the true shape of the various features, 

Obseyuaiion, First ideas of vanishing Uncs as observed in paths, 
avenues, railways, etc. 

Bru^htvoyh, Further practice in running in colours. The painting 
of one colour in different depths, 


FOURTH YEAR'S WORK 


iLLVSTRATtON AMD ExPHESSIOM 

DBVELOrMENT OR PoWERB OP OBSERVATION AND TECHNIQUE 

(ft) EKpressiou through colour—c g 
Spnng, Siimmor, Autumn, Winter, or 
Cinderella in the kitchen (sad scheme), 
Cinderella at tho Bail (gay scheme). 

<*) Stones requiring more thought 
and invention—e g, "Gulliver's Trav¬ 
els"; "The Five Servants" (Grimm). 

(c) Subjects taken from, history, 
/l^eography, and Scripture, e ^ Tlie 
Tournament, A Norman Hall, Saul's 
Army Encampment. 

Coinposition, Paper-cuts ia black or colour, giving practice in 
the balance of masses, and in connecting one mass with another 
Subjects involving two figures, £uch as Jack Sprat and hU wife 
Arrangement of trees, etc 

Figure Drawing. («) Studies from the seated figure with the object 
of getting more correct drawing of legs, arms, etc (b) Memory draw¬ 
ing of dramatic poses, sometimes in fancy dress, e.g Fed Indian 
stalking 

Obsatvalicn. First i<iea.s of the eye level—an open door, corner ol 
a room These should be introduced into tho illustrations 

Brushworp As before 


FIFTH YEAR'S WORK 


Illustraijon and Expression 

Development of Powers or Observation and Technique 

(ft) Subjects drawn from tlie occu¬ 
pations o[ daily Ule—e.g Kay-making, 
road-mending, the camp flie 

(h) Abstract subjects making a 
greater demand on the imagination 
such as "Stealth," "Mystery/' 

{c) Tniaginary portraiture connected 
with literature and history—e.g, Shv- 
lock, Goliath. 

Coniposttion Coloured paper-cuts giving opportunity for gay 
pattern Black and white paper-cuts giving alternation of black on 
white and white on. black 

Figure Drawing Development ol rhythm in figure draining, 
Poses taken from dancing and eurytlimics, and suggested by fi 
few coiitinuoiis lines Fortraitiire—^Studies of heads, (ft) typical of 
various characters, (A) actual portraits talren from children with 
marked characteristics. 

Ob^ervaiton Practice in converging lines and in rectangles in. the 
honzoiktal plane, e.g. floor mats, table tops, etc 

Brushviork. Revision, 



OBJECT DRAWING 


T his article contains suggestions on the 
teaching of object drawing. Let us be 
quite clear that object drawing is only 
one aspect of pictorial ait, and should be car¬ 
ried on progressively throughout a child's school 
life side by side with other aspects, such as 
imaginative work, design, lettering, modelling, 
and appreciation. 

The handling of different media, the value of 
tone and colour, line and mass, composition and 
perspective, can be taught effectively and unob- 
tiusively while drawing common objects. The 
training in technique and caieful obseivation 
will be a great help in creative work, and will 
piovidc the necessary tools and manual dex¬ 
terity to lielp children to oveicomc difTiculties 
in pictuie making. 

Lvciy teacher should diaw up his own scheme 
of work, introducing variations fiom time to 
time, but a few suggestions aiising from my 
many experiments may be found of interest. 

Setting the Right Standard 

Young teachers must not expect to attain 
startling success immediately: Slow, but suie " 
is a good motto. When teaching diawing in the 
lowest classes in Junior Schools they usually 
over-estimate the knowledge possessed by the 
pupils, and are apt to talk ovei their heads. At 
the same time they under-estimate the degree of 
manual skill possessed by these same children, 
and are content with a low standard of woik 
fiom them Insistence on a high staiidaid of 
execution will always bring its lewaid in the 
long iiin 

The Importance of Still Life 

” We may rest assured that the love of Nature 
and of truth will outlive every fashion in Art" 
(N. E. Green). The history of art is one of long, 
steady development, punctuated by hundreds of 
fashions which had their day and tlren faded 
away into the limbo of foigotten things 

Of late years there has been a tendency to 
decry object drawing, and indeed it used gen¬ 


erally to be a dicary business. As is so often 
the case in educational malteis, however, the 
pendulum has swung too far. Young children 
are expected to express their own ideas and 
emotions withoiil knowing the fundamental 
principles of t]ic technique of di awing. 

For pioof of the importance of still life we 
have only to turn to the woik of many of the 
gicat masteis Their portraits include interest¬ 
ing and intimate details which illuminate the 
personas private ol business life. Holbein's 
^'Geoige Gisze" and Chardin's delightful pic¬ 
tures of domestic life aie good illustrations of 
this. Fantin-Latour’s and many present-day 
flower studies are pictures in themselves, while 
Chardin’s picture of a loaf, knife, and bottle in 
the National Gallery is siiHicieut evidence in 
itself that very common objects can be beautiful 
and artistically satisfying 

What to Expect from Children 

What can wc reasonably expect from the 
children when they come fiom the Infants' 
Department, and when they leave for the Senior 
School? 

It must be assumed that nearly all of them 
will like di awing. If they do not then somebody 
has stifled their enthusiasm, and theie ought to 
be a load on the conscience of that pci son. 

Young children love to draw bright objects 
and scenes of life and movement, but the time 
soon comes when they find that their manual 
dexterity does not keep pace Avith their mental 
progress. They get new ideas, but are unable 
to express them on paper In consequence, if 
they are not taught some of the fundamental 
principles at this point their interest in drawing 
wanes, and sometimes disappears altogether 

Self-expression and Guidance 

We have already spoken of the pieseiit ten¬ 
dency to cncouiagc self-expression and the ex- 
piessioii of the emotions This is an admirable 
aim, and should certainly be kept in mind at 
all times The artistic few will derive full 
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bencat fxoin this course, bat the average children 
and those below average must have something 
tfiiigible to go on> or they will waste their time. 

It must be remembered that we do not expect 
cliildrerk to write original stories m good English 
without adequate preparation^ It is necessary 
to provide them with a few ideas and a tech' 
nique, and to teach them to express these and 
thoir own ideas by exponudmg the value of 
sentences, paragraphs, etc. It is just as neces¬ 
sary to give them ideas and fund amen tal 
principl-es m drawing. 

Originality 

The necessity for originality is sometimes 
overs tressed. Sir Joshua Reynolds is reported 
to have stated that during his lifetime he 
painted only six original pictuies. Of course, 
we must not fly to extremes and under-rate 
originality. It should be encouraged at all times, 
but luinc dags inust be helped over stiles. Do 
not expect children to perform mirades, so give 
them plenty of practice to enable them to 
master the various media which they wiU be 
called upon io handle. Theie is a certain amount 
of donkey work in all the arts before any 
degree of perfection can be attained. 

The Material and the Spiritual in 
Art 

Godfrey Blount has admit ably expressed this 
two-fold aspect in Arbor<-VUae — 

Art has a double inissioa. It has a material and a 
Spillduty to fulfil. Its material diity is to make 
and decorate useful tilings; its* spiritual busLuesa ig to 
teinind us that man does not live by biead alone—to 
ble&s oiir toil by perpetual proinis.es, und to make its 
exercise a pleasure instead of a pain 

Method of Approach 

Instead of studying the teaching of object 
drawing teache\s might say, '*Let the children 
draw whatever they like. We will look on, 
advise, and assist." 

Professor Cizek of Vienna Jias shown that this 
can be done very successfully, but generally 
speakipg it can be carried out only with a small, 
specially selected class under the guidance of a 


teacher who is XiiU of i us pi ration and originality 
—^in short a teacher who is a genius. 

With large classes it is still necessary to 
give detmitc mstruetion along orderly lines ot 
progiessioti. 

Apropos) of Professor Cizek's methods^ how¬ 
ever, the follownig passage may be interesting. 
It was taken, including italics, from Kdly^s 
of Drawing, for the indmcHon of 
Youth. The book is undated^ but must have 
been published early in the last century. ^'Per¬ 
haps it may be asserted with tmth that drawing 
is ledrned rather than taught/' 

There seams to be very little new under the 
3 un. 

Planning the Work 

An examination of a number of di awing books 
•will sometimes revealthe fact that the teaching 
has been haphazard, and that no systematic 
tjcheme has been followed. The reason foi 
the choice of the object is not always obvious, 
and suggests that the first to hand has been 
taken. Moieover, it is often uninteresting to the 
children. 

Hints for the Teacher 

For the drawing lesson get eveiything ready 
before the appointed time, The task of instruc¬ 
tion is too difficult, and the time too short, to 
be interfered with by the piovision of materials 
when work should be in progress. 

Know the principle which you wish to teach, 
and have more than a hazy notioii of the 
methods by which, you hope to reach the goal 
Do not be discouraged by failure. There is 
always a waste-paper basket 

Above all things, do not blame the children 
for the failure. The fault is piobably on your 
side. By constant practice, and scaicliiiig for 
the hest methods, you will find that lesults will 
come slowly but surely, 

A little preparation before the lesson, will save 
a lot of trouble during the lesson. Try to arrange 
for the drawing lesson to conic at the beginning 
of a session or to follow a lesson which will 
allow a little time for proparation. 

As in all other subjects success depends almost 
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A WlNlS-DOTTLE SrUDY IN PA.STBL 




OBJECT DRAWING 


entirely on the skill of the teacher. The teacher 
is the dominating factor all the time, so he 
prepared for praise or blame according to your 
deserts. 

Indimdual and Class Specimens 

It is advisable to maintain a judicious blend¬ 
ing of drawing from individual specimens, i.e, 
one per scliolar or desk, and drawing from one 
laige object for class instruction. 

Individual specimens place more work on the 
teacher, and are a greater drain on the sources of 
supply. 

If one object is used try to get a large one, so 
that general truths can be expounded effectively 
for the benefit of all. It is even better to get two 
or even three similar objects, so that all sections 
can get the same view of the object. This will 
avoid confusion where foreshortening occurs 

Technique 

To obtain complete mastery of the manual 
dexterity required to draw well would take up 
more time than can be spared in an already 
crowded curriculum Allow plenty of latitude 
in matters of technique. Show various methods 
on brown paper and the blackboard, but do not 
be too dogmatic about any one method. 

Using Various Media 

At various stages in the Junior School it is 
necessary to use pastel, water-colour, and pencil 
It is well to bear in mind that each medium has 
its own special qualities of beauty and also its 
limitations, and should never be carried beyond 
its legitimate functions Practice should be 
given in order to obtain manipulative skill in 
the medium Without this, expression must be 
cabined, cribbed, and confined. 

Selecting Object and Medium 

The bulk of the work in Junior Schools should 
be done in pastel, although water-colour washes 
may be attempted at aU stages if convenient. 
The lead pencil is difficult and unresponsive in 
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tiny fingers, and is of little value before the 
g—10 age group. 

An object may be unsuccessful in one medium, 
but quite all right in another. The objects 
should be chosen foi their suitability for the 
medium They should also give practice in the, 
shape with which you are dealing at that par¬ 
ticular stage of the course. 

The children should not be set too many 
problems at once If fliey arc puzzled by diffi¬ 
culties of shape and dimension let them use a 
medimn with which they are familiar. Wiien 
trying a new medium choose an object with 
which they have previously had practice. 

Methods of Working 

Do not mix media, e g, there should be no 
pencil with pastel work The outline should be 
lightly drawn in the colour of the object with 
pastel, or with charcoal, which can be flicked 
off without damage to the drawing. 

Another method is to work from the centre 
outward in mass, keeping tlie general shape all 
the time. 

Some people say that results count, and not 
the method of doing the work. Others reverse 
this theory, and say that the method is more 
important than the result. Each teachei must 
decide this matter for himself 01 herself, after 
mature consideration. It is generally accepted, 
however, that the "Value of education lies in 
the doing " 

A little girl aged 6 yeais was drawing another 
little girl who was sitting in an armchair. She 
drew the girl first, and then put the chair lound 
the figure. This is working from the centre 
outward with a vengeance. 

Adjustment of the Drawing to the 
Paper 

Insist on the coirect placing nf the drawing 
in the space provided. This trains the .sense of 
balance and rhythm The sides of some drawings 
burst out of the papei , others look lost in a 
desert of paper. A simple r.ardboaid view¬ 
finder, about 4 in. by 3 in. (see Fig i) will help 
to get over this difficulty. 
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Avvaiigiii^ the Model 

The obje^^t should be given a. background 
similar to that on ’which the children are diaw¬ 
ing, and (especially if it is glazed) should stand 
oil something which will not give strong leflec- 
tioiis la iL The children will then see theiT 
effects on paper as they see the object against 
the background, and get correct values right 
away. 

A wooden stand on “whlcli to place the object, 
with a suitable hackgroiiiid, can be made in 
any maniml training centre (see Pig, 2) 



Fig. I 


Cardboard Vim-finder 


Tlie background to a drawing is very impor¬ 
tant, and deserves more attention than it usually 
receives. 

The object is placed on the horizontal surface 
and shows up against the vertical background, 
Tlie colours and relative sizes of these two sur¬ 
faces can make or mar a drawing 

The Young Artist's Signature 

Children ate usually anxious for their names 
to be seen on a drawing, and sometimes the name 
as written lu pastel is the most striking item 
on the paper. This little weakness of theiis is 
best dealt with by allowing them to write their 
names, and a title for the drawing, in spaces 
provided for the purpose. The whole may then 
be fliiisliod off with a line or two in lieu of a 
frame (Fig. 3). 


Shadows 

Another matter which requires attention is 
the general weakness of shadows and shadow 
shapes on the two backgiound surfaces. 



Fig, 2 

Wooden Stand Joy Placii^g Object 


All shadows are not jet black Objects, even 
when in shadow, still possess colour, although 
in a lower key than those in a bright light. 
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Broadly spealting, it may be treated thus, To 
obtain the effect of sliadc on a coloured pastel 
surface add, vciy lightly, the complementary 
colours, if tlic colour is red add blue and 
yellow, which form gieen. This will give the 
effect of grey, without killing the fteshness of 
the colour. In water-colour run the comple¬ 
mentary shadow wash lightly over the colouied 
surface, when the under surface is perfectly diy. 



Practical Value of Quick Sketching 

Quick sketching of objects in line from obsei' 
vation and memoiy should be practised occa¬ 
sionally, This develops a sense of proportion 
Correct and expressive drawing is the funda¬ 
mental of all pictorial art Plenty of practice 
develops facility in the use of the medium 
Quick sketching, besides pioviding a useful 
means of expression, develops manual dexterity 
and economy of line. To all except the chosen 
feWj who will attain artistic finish, this is the 
most important part of the drawing lesson. 

Most people will agiee that sketch maps arc 
more useful than meticulously finisliod maps for 
purposes of illustration, A sketch map or a 
well-dr awn piece of scientific apparatus is often 


more intelligible than the written matter which 
accompanies it. 

Some teachois under-os timate the value of the 
ability to draw. 

Occasionally let the children, diaw an object 
quickly, several tunes, in different positions on 
the same sheet of paper during one lesson (see 
Fig. ii). 

Using the Time Profitably 

There is consideiablc doubt about the beneht 
of the average diawing lesson as taken gciieially 
at piesent. With youngei children especially, 
after the outline has been drawn, most of the 
filling in is a sheer waste of time How often 
are we confronted by sjnaJl children who say 
glibly that they have finished their drawings 
in ten minutes, when we have fondly hoped that 
they will be quietly occupied for half an hour 
at least Who is to blame? Either insu/hcfent 
work has been set, or the preliminary explana¬ 
tion and discussion have not been thoiougli 
enough. Therefore let the childien draw the 
same object, without elaborate finish, in different 
positions. 

With large classes the drawing room is no 
land of lotus-eaters. It calls for skill, energy, 
patience, and unceasing supervision. 

One or two of the most promising pupils might 
be permitted to practise large drawings on the 
blackboard, and thus develop freedom in hand 
and aim movements. 

Memory Drawing 

Memory drawing develops the power to 
visualize things which have been seen before, 
enables the children to call up a mental picture 
at a moment's notice, and encourages detailed 
observation 

It IS a very good exercise to train the sense 01 
proportion, and to equip children with the power 
to give a fair repiesentatioii of the general 
outline of the object. The details are generally 
faulty. Several boys, aged 7 to 8 years, were 
tested as follows They wcic given five minutes’' 
obseivatioii and then ten minutes’ drawing from 
memoiy. This was followed by ten minutes' 
drawing with the same object loft in front Only 
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tlic outline and prominent features were asked 
far, because smearing in with crayon often 
destroys the value of the diawing. The results 
showed that most of the memory drawings were 
quite as good as those drawn with the object 
in front of the class, 

This does not prove that children have won¬ 
derful memories. Their work in general aubjccts 
casts a doubt on that theory. It shows that their 
power of observation is not well developed. 
Therefore, this should be directed- They do not 
look intelligently at the object unless directed 
to do so, Know what you wish to teach in each 
lesson. Draw attention to that aspect and 
nothing else, or you may confuse the issue. For 
instance, if the children are drawing an apple 
point out the general shape and colour, the 
highest light and deepest shadow, and the posi¬ 
tion of the stem. 

Preparation for Memory Drawing 

Prepare for memory drawing as you do for 
essay writing. The subject should be announced 
beforehand, studied, and discussed before the 
drawing is attempted. The whole lesson should 
be planned out with a definite aim in view. 
Then a general criticism and discussion of repre¬ 
sentative efforts should conclude the exercise. 

Suitable Subjects 

Cultivate the drawing from memory of objects 
in the school, the home, and in the streets or 
fields; in fact, anything which comes within a 
cliild*s eveiyday knowledge, and which lies 
within his powers of delineation. Keep this 
aspect of draWLiLg contmuaLly before the chil¬ 
dren; it is a most valuable accomplishment. 

Method and Utility 

The Board of Education suggests a first 
drawing with the eyes shut after preliminary 
^'air" practice, a second drawing from memory 
with the eyes open, and a third drawing from 
the object to be finished as carefully as possible 
during one lesson. 

As a result of tho concentration which is 
ossontial during the preliminary observation. 


and the subsequent efforts of the childien to 
reproduce on paper the mental pictures which 
they have formed, their mmds will become 
filled with information which will be useful when 
they attempt more dilficult work in the Senior 
Schools. 

Finally, memory drawing should occasionally 
be used, in the form of a test, to see if the pupijk 
have remembered the fundamentals which they 
have learned during pievious lessons. 

Drawing Scheme Suggestions 

Object dxawing can be treated either as an 
end in itself, or as a means to an end. In the 
latter case the end should be to help in creative 
work. 

Drawing often shows very good results at the 
top of the Infants* and Senior Departments. 
Now there is something to aim for at the top 
of the Junior School, which should bear fruit 
later on. 

Children’s fiee expression lequires guidance 
from the teacher. To the majority of children 
a time comes when their minds conjui'e up pic¬ 
tures which aie beyond their technical ability 
to portray. The pupils axe now confronted with 
difficulties of shape and media, and, in conse¬ 
quence, results on paper suffer until these 
difficulties are overcome, The basic shapes, 
light and shade, and colour values impose a 
severe test ou them at this stage. Therefore, 
the various problems should be presented in a 
manner which is likely to be as simple and 
interesting as possible. 

Attractive Objects for the Younger 
Ones 

For younger children the object chosen should 
be big with outstanding features and attractive 
colour, e.g. a small Bovril bottle was not success¬ 
ful with one group of children, but a very large 
one, used for shop window dressing, attracted 
the attention of the same children, and they 
asked to be allowed to draw it. The results were 
very much better in this case, 

In some Infants* Departments rcTtiarkably 
fine handwork in raffia and wool is done, Surely 
it should be within the scope of children to make 
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a pictorial representation of articles which they 
have previously made. 

This type of object Is eminently suitable for 
pastel work, involving as it does merely a series 
of lines to represent stitches, and touches for 
shadoNV. Moreover, it provides excellent prac¬ 
tice in liandling the pastel medium, and gets 
over this picliminaiy practice in an interesting 
way. 

Fundamental Aim—Correct 
Reproduction 

Whether a drawing is done in line or m mass, 
with pencil, crayon, or brush, the fundamental 
thing involved is the power of draughtsmanshipj 
i.e, the ability to produce the correct shape of 
the object so that it can be readily recognised. 

Them are, roughly^ forty full teaching weeks 
in the year. If an endeavour is made to teach 
some definite point in every week of that year 
the teacher will be amply repaid by the progress 
effected. Young children who appear to be 
absolutely hopeless half-way through the year 
often make tremendous progress m the last 
tuonth or two. 

The following passage is taken.from the Board 
of Education Si(:g^esiioits on the Teaching of 
Drawing' "'The teacher can only be successful 
when a clear and definite purpose runs through 
the lessons/* 

But the teacher must be enthusiastic, and 
must hwe the saving grace of hnmour. It is 
much better to laugh quietly to oneself at the 
artistic efforts of backward pupils than to worry 
needlessly. 

Gradation of Objects 

This should be based in the first place on 
the diftLcuity of drawing the outline. 

The importancG of tone and colour values 
niu&t not be overlooked, of course, but in object 
drawing a fair representation of the object 
should be expected. The following basic shapes 
are arranged in order of difficulty, 

1. Th& FlaL Objects in low relief, e g, hot- 
water buttle, envelopes with seals, etc. 

2. Th^ Round, (a) Spheiical objects in one 


colour for tone values, high lights and shadows, 
c.g cricket ball, 

(b) With additions, e.g. apple with stem and 
leaf. 

(c) With lings iavolviug ellipses, e g. coloured 
ball. 

3 The Cylinder, introducing in clue course-^ 

(rt) The ellipse at the lop and bottom, i.e, 
foieshortening; 

{h) Additions such as opened tin, jar with 
brush, etc 

4. Reciangnlay objects involving parallel lines 
converging, with objects always below the eye 
level. 

5. Escaviples of Cylindrical and Reclangutar 
Objects, with details which tend to obscure the 
basic shapes, e.g bundles of things, parcels tied 
up. 

This scheme involves the provision of a large 
number of objects so that a suitable choice may 
be made in order to carry out the particular 
principle which is under consider ation. 

Type oj Objects 

The objects chosen should be bright and 
attractive, and likely to appeal to the children 
and fire their imagination. Watch them rub their 
hands with glee when the object is unusually 
attractive‘ The difficulty docs not dismay them. 
In fact, they do not realize that there are so 
many difitculties to overcome. 

The main objective is to obtain interest and 
to give pleasure. Variety is the spice of interest, 
and constant repetition is wearisome. Therefore 
a good selection of specimens is essential. A 
change of medium and of type of lesson will also 
help to sustain interest. 

Infants' Departments are cheerful places 
nowadays. Raid this Department, and you will 
find plenty of bright colourful objects to draw. 
Give the children something their tiny fingers 
can tackle. Avoid objects involving large masses 
of colour in the early age groups, and in all 
groups avoid masses of black crayon—it is 
usually Very soft, and makes a fearful mess 
If objects are to be brought by the children 
from their homes it is a good policy to see them 
some time before they are required for use. 
Toys may be relied on^ but alleged ohjeis d'ari, 
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sach as vases, are often weird and wonderful 
in their shapes and decoration. Their value as 
drawing objects is often, nil 

Results depend veiy largely on the type of 
objects selected for drawing. Continual failure 
to produce something which will merit the 
commendation of the teacher can often he traced 
directly to objects which are unsuitable for the 
purpose. 


Suggestions for Models 

The following list of suggested objects may be 
useful. They are not arranged absolutely in order 
of difficulty, and, of course, the list contains 
many more examples than can be attempted in 
any scheme 

1. Objects in Line and in Low Relief. 

Paint blushes, cricket stumps, hails, whips, 
airows, pens, walking sticks, golf clubs, en¬ 
velopes, fans, liot-water bottles, combs, clothes 
bj ushes, windows, flags, doors, feathers, shields, 
labels. 

2. The Round. 

Cricket ball, bowls, pomegranate, coco-nut, 
coloured marbles, football, bladder, apricot, 
lemon, turnip, tomato, beads, peas, Christmas 
pudding, melon, balls of wool, string bag and 
balls, striped balls. 

3. The Cylinder (with ellipses). 

Serviette ring, windmilb Chinese lantern, 
ninepins, bon-bons, jugs, handbell, siphon, tins, 
barrel, ink bottles, drum, bottles with labels, 
gum bottle and brush, cup and saucer, chi anti 
bottle, ginger jar, shaving brush, bundle of 
wood, bundle of rhubarb, candlestick, tea-pot, 
coffee-pot, dumbbell, mallet, bucket. 

4. The Rectangle. 

Tea-caddy, matchbox, chocolate box, pencil 
box, books (choose good, well-bound books with 
fine shape and colour). 

5 Miscellaneous, 

Cricket cap, Indian club, cricket bat. batting 
gloves, pads, pocket knife, golf club, tennis 
racquet, cakes, scissors, biscuits, coUai* and tie, 
old boot, golf bag, shuttlecock, leg guards, tongs, 
tools, box of paints, packet of crayons, schoolbag, 
kettle, opera glasses in case hanging on nail, 
frying pan, science bottles with coloured material 
inside and labels outside, bellows, skipping-rope. 


bugle, shells, fan, tambourine, towel, toy horse, 
cluster, carpet, scarf, tic, cap, soft hat, coloured 
ribbons, bathing shoes and caps, cushion, tea-pot 
cosy, golliwog, cloth dolls, teddy bears, feathers. 




Foreshortening 

The pupil should sit squaiely facing the object 
and hold a pencil, luier, or piece of siring at 
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eye level can be denionstiatecl with the following 
apparatus. Cut four circles of equal diameter in 
tliiii cardboard. Oii to cacli stick a piece of thick 
cardboard. On a sUij) of thick cardboard ghi. 
X ^in. jnaik oiiL Jin. spaces. Pin the four 
circles tu the strip at intervals, ns shown m 
Pig. 10. Care must be taken Lo make the 
circle's piojcct at iigliL-anf^lcs Lo the cuulboaid 
strip. 

Ilolding tlie stiip so tJuiL the Ln]j circle is on 
die aye level, the exact whUlts of the tlirec 
lower circles ineasuicd in J-h), luiiLs will be 
seen, and the rule cs tab! is lied; that the farther 
below the eye level a ciicle is placed the more 
nearly circular it appears. Similarly, by j^laciiig 
the bottom circle on the eye level, a rule for 
circles above the eye level can be demonstrated- 



PlG, q 

Simple Apparatus to Demonstrate ForcsJwrton'ng 
of the Circle 


By comparing the appearances at arm's length 
and half arm's leiiglh, the fact tiiat the ellipse 
becomes narrower as the circle recedes will he 
discerned, 

All these facts should be verified by observa¬ 
tion on objects about the room or playground— 
such as the electric light shades. The facts thus 
learned will be useful iii memory drawing. 


All the above apparatus can bo made by the 
cider Juniors. 


Nature Specimem 

Poi the display of individual specimens stick 
the spiay or floweis in a ball ol plasticine to 
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of the Circle in Relation io Eye Level 


keep the object upiight. and the leaves oi petals 
iu then natuial position. 

The more delicate shapes in Nature specimens 
sJionld be chosen for the younger children, c g. 
growing grasses, buttercups, and tall daisies. 
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Will they lilte the subject ? The reply is,' ‘ Have 
you ever watched yotiiig children picldng’ wild 
flowers and grasses? " They will be woTking in 
line with pastels, so endeavour to provide speev^ 
mens accordingly. 

Nature specimens most of necessity depend 
upon the seasons of the year. Some of the follow¬ 
ing'may he attempted ; holly, mistletoe, chestnut 
buds, daffodil, lily of the valley, bluebell, daisy, 
apple blossom, hips and haws, acorns, and 
autumn leaves. 

Individual drawings of flowers and fruit might 
occasionally be cut out m silhouette, grouped, 
and stuck on to a suitable background with a 
coloured bowl, or made into a frie^ie to decorate 
the room (Plate V). The colour woodcuts of 
Hall Thorpe will give ideas in this direction 
Coloured papers, cut to shape and touched here 
and there with pencil or pastel, will also group 
up very well. It may be said that this is not 
"object drawing." The reply is that there are 
no water-tight compartments in education, It 
may appear that this ks not object drawing, but 
If, in addition to the joy which they will experi¬ 
ence while engaged in this type of work, the 
children cut out the flowers and fruit from 
direct observation of the objects, they will be 
learning quite a lot about colour, grouping, and 
placing which will serve them well later on. 

Nature drawings may be kept as a record of 
Nature Study lesson specimens at various stages 
of grovrth, with dates attached, for example— 

(ct) Growth of the chestnut from bud to flower; 
(i>) Bulb grovvth in jar; 

(f?) Carrot top on flannel or saucer j 
(^) Acorn in jar. 

Sources of Supply 

In town, schools it is difficult to obtain suit¬ 
able Nature specimens in sufficient quantity, 
although the ladies generally score in this 
respect. Perhaps this is because raeu. seem to 
have a rooted objection, to carrying posies 
through the streets. 

Some time ago a letter appeared in a daily 
newspaper, over the signature of a clergyman 
Uving in the country, suggesting that country 
people should send specimens of flowers, leaves, 
conkersp etc., to tho children in crowded town 


districts, and offering to forward specimens. 
This clergyman sent very fine Nature specimens 
to a Hondon Boys' School on several occasions. 
The immediate result was that the drawing 
lessons received a remarkable fiUip, and the 
drawings showed considerable improvement in 
every way. This clinches the argument that 
the provision of attiactive and suitable subjects 
is a vital factor in drawing lessons, 

A glance through florists* catalogues will give 
many ideas for the presentation of flowers and 
vegetables, and sports' catalogues provide nu¬ 
merous examples of items of interest connected 
with sport. 

Children's annuals, newspapers, magazines, 
and posters on the hoardings are full of illus¬ 
trations for the presentation and artistic treat¬ 
ment of common articles in daily use. It is 
helpful to collect the best of these illustrations 
and use them occasionally to help the children 
to grasp the technical methods which have 
produced the artistic lesiilt. 

Every school should have a collection of 
ob)ects which contains samples of all the shapes 
in the drawing course. Maiiy sctiools now 
possess a school shop consisting of dummy 
packages as used for the window display in 
shops. These dummy jars^ bottles, and pack¬ 
ages are extremely useful because their shapes 
and colours are so artistically displayed. 

Building Up a Picture 

Some objects lend tbemselves to adapta-tioa 
as simple landscape and seascape drawings. 
Sailing boats, china cottages, farm groups, 
geography models, etc., come within, this sphere 
of activity. 

Have a toy boat with sails drawn from the 
object. Then let two blue washes or pastel 
masses for sea and sky be added. Heave out, 
or put in, a white cloud or two, and add one 
or two sea-birds (see Plate VI). 

The others can be attempted in a similar 
manner, Models, either individual or communal, 
which are made in connection with the history 
and geography lessons, could be pressed into 
service. History models might include a Norman 
castle^ chariots, bows and arrows, pikes, shields, 
helmets, stocks, a pillory, ships, sedan chair, 
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link extinguishers, etc Geography models often 
provide windmills, Arab tents, Eskimo scenes, 
lighthouses, bridges, etc. 

Conclusion 

Set a high standard, and try to satisfy your 
ovvii conscience. 

You iTLEiy not be satisfied with the visible 
results of your labours, and you will never know 
the full benefits which you have conferred on 
the chiidren under your care. 

We can only get out of life what wc put into 
ik,'^ ThU is very true of teaching in general, and 
of teaching drawing in particular. 

It is no good to provide the media and hope 
for the best. You must know what you are 
striving to get. 

A good teacher is a law unto himself. 

It is advisable for inexperienced teachers to 
follow a course. They may learn the art and craft 
of teaching as they go along. 

Do not consider yourself bound to adhere 
absolutely rigidly to any course Oddments 
arrive at any moment, and the opportunity may 


be too good to miss. The interest, and the tonic 
value on the teacher and scholars, will outweigh 
the disadvantageij of a broken course. 

Keep a specimen o£ every drawing done 
throughout the year in a drawing-book. Stick 
one in. the book—^not necessarily the best one— 
and you will have a record of the year's work, 
and a groundwork for future use. 

Where children are concerned a little praise 
is worth much more than a lot of grumbling. 

Do not lose sight of the cultural value of art, 
music, and literature. We are often too matter- 
of-fact in. our treatment of these subjects, and 
forget the great importance of their appeal to 
the emotions. 

Recognize that fundamental principles must 
be learned, but the aesthetic value is greatest 
of all. Therefore, surround the children with 
objects of beautiful shape and colour, which will 
m time permeate their minds and endow them 
with that elusive accomplishment known as 
good taste. We are all creatures of our environ¬ 
ment, Induce them for a time to forget the 
drabness of the outside world, and make them 
“see visions and dream dreams." 
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MODELLING 

ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSE 


T he aim of this chapter is to describe a 
modelling cowtsc saitable for school chil¬ 
dren, and has nothing in common with 
the training of young artists as practised in a 
School of Alt. TJic appioach to the subject is 
from a very different angle, and often the meth- 
ods will seem to be quite contrary to those used 
by teachers in training Art students. Careful 
reflection will justify the apparent clash o£ 
principles. 

We hope in the Junior School to train children 
to see and to take pleasure in appreciating what 
they see, whereas this enjoyment is already part 
of an Art student's equipment. A student is an 
apprentice to his trade, the children are appren¬ 
tices to life, and have not yet specialized. 

In the schools, modelling has always been 
recognized as a sound means of expression lor 
Infants, but has generally been discontinued in 
the Junior School owing to the pressure of other 
subjects. The periods for handwork and drawing 
are shorter of necessity. Modelling is the earliest 
and simplest method of representation for little 
children, being three dimensional. The more 
conventional method of representation, the two 
dimensional, gradually becomes natural to them 
as they grow older. With this advance of skill 
in drawing the need to continue work ''in the 
round’* lias not been considered urgent or per¬ 
haps even necessary. There is also a question 
raised as to how much modelling helps in teach¬ 
ing drawing, and work in form alone has not 
been considered for its own sake. There is so 
much ground to cover in teaching colour, design, 
and illustration tliat teachers feel they must 
devote the short drawing periods to work on 
paper. The answer to this whole question is 
only to be found by taking one lesson in model¬ 
ling to three or four in drawing, and keeping to 
a course throughout the school. 

Mod-elbn^ as^ an Aid to Drcitoing 

We can draw form convincingly only if we 
thoroughly understand it, and we can most 


completely nndei stand form by modelling it, by 
^'making it" as tlie cjiildren wisely say. This 
chapter deals with modelling, or building up ■. 
the reverse method called sculpture, or cutting 
down, will hardly be touched on. In our schools 
we can hardly hope to do more than model in 
clay, with perhaps an occasional excursion 
into casting in plaster. Much vague and un¬ 
happy drawing in the schools is due to the 
children’s lack of grasp of the true shape of the 
things they aie trying to describe in. line or mass. 
This form can be made clear and truly grasped 
by feeling and handling the object to be repio- 
duced, and by previously modelling a similar 
form, and so realizing it completely. 

When we use the word ''grasped*' to convey 
the complete understanding of anything, we 
ate unconsciously describing one of our earliest 
ways of learning. A baby wants to touch, and 
incidentally taste, everything. He learns so 
much by the sense of touch that, by the time he 
can talk and take his place in the world with 
other children, he has stored up a fund of 
information. 

For example, we do not always realize how 
it is that when we see silk or fur or hessian we 
also know how it feels. Why do our eyes recog¬ 
nize the feeling of the texture? It is because in 
our infancy wc taught ourselves, by touching 
a surface which looked bright in its lights and 
crisp in its shadows, that a smooth, sensation 
was conveyed. This smoothness we learnt was 
characteristic of the material called silk, which 
shone In the same way we learnt that a surface 
broken up into small lights and shadows would 
feel coarse and harsh, and that one with large 
lights and shadows with graduated edges would 
be soft to the touch. We stored this knowledge 
in our memories, and have used it ever since 
without questioning its origin. In the same way 
we learnt to see the form under the texture, 
gradually realizing the fundamental shapes, the 
cuboid, sphere, and cylinder. 

Remembering that this sense of touch can help 
throughout our childhood to make smooth the 
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path of intelligent observa-tion and description, 
picture the satisfaction of being allowed to 
shape objects in a plastic material, and to see 
that they are good I We can continue to learn 
from our sense of toucli all our lives, and clearer 
thinking will result from tiaiaing this sense. 

We are at the moment considering modelling 
as the handmaid of drawing. With this in mind, 
allow the children to liold and to discuss the 
make of the things they arc to draw, as you 
would if they were modelling them instead. Let 
them picture for themselves how they would 
begin to construct the object, or how the natural 
plant or animal gicw to its maturity, and where 
and how it moves. The satisfaction of a class 
who aie allowed in turn to hold and turn over 
and possess the subject of their drawing lesson 
is a complete vindication of this statement. 

This brief summary of the case for modelling, 
on the ground of its help to good drawing, will 
perhaps seem one-sided and, therefoie^ uncon¬ 
vincing, Yet, as consideration shows that other 
subjects involve the ai^preciation of the three 
dimensional space, and clear thinking is impos¬ 
sible without its complete development, perhaps 
there will not be any need to enlarge further 
on this point, In Geography, for instance, a 
modelled map of the school buddings, after they 
have been explored, will help the children to 
understand the map of a country. Drawing is 
clear thinking put down in line or mass. 

The masters of painting, if not also sculptors, 
have used modelling in order to acqnii e a better 
understanding of form and balance Why go a 
long way round when there is a direct route, and 
we are short of time?—and all teachers are short 
of time. 

Paper Cutting 

To give an example of the application of Ln- 
tlie-round methods to help flat representation, 
n description of the place of paper cutting in this 
connection will be useful. 

Wlien we are dealing with little children, or 
backward children, drawing on paper in mass 
or line often presents great difhciilties- They 
wish to show all sides at once or even the interior 
of a solid: they are dissatisfied with the result 

It has been found that by first modelling an 


object and afterwards cutting out the same 
object in paper, a stepping stone has been placed 
between the three and two dimensional methods 
of representation- With scissors and paper the 
child is making the shape from one point of view, 
which will be the front or direct side view, as the 
child instinctively avoids the difficulties of 
perspective. When this jiaper shape is stuck on 
to a background the child has a flat picture of 
the object, arrived at without conscious simpli¬ 
fication. The introduction, later, of pastel and 
brush to represent the same aspect of the same 
object is then helped by a memory of its sil¬ 
houette. A class rendered chaotic with incom¬ 
prehension has been turned into a class of busy 
artists in a few lessons by this simple expedient. 
The children can apply their experience to the 
rendering of all shapes after experiments with 
one or two, always supposing the difficulties 
are carefully graded. 

Modelling: A?i Independent Subject 

Now we must consider the question of model¬ 
ling foi its own sake, and as a means of expres¬ 
sion complete in itself. It ^7ill be best to con¬ 
sider first the history of sculpture in our country, 
a short review of the place it has held in picturing 
the thoughts of our countrymen up till the 
present time. This will help us to know what 
latent abilities we may expect to find in the 
children, and what lesponse to teaching. From 
early times sculpture has been one of the most 
popular and well-loved means of conveying our 
religious fervour, our pride in human achieve¬ 
ment, and our joy in natural beauty. 

History of Sculpture 

In every country the ait of the people has 
shaped itself along the lines dictated by the 
available materials. In these islands, stone and 
wood being plentiful in must districts, we find 
the craftsmen gaming complete mastery over 
these. Alabaster, perbeck marble, and clunch 
were, of course, found locally, and in their 
districts an art was developed vdiich kept pact? 
with the woik in wood and stone. 

At first the tools wete simple ainl crude, and 
the work reflects these characteristics, but is 
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always wonderfully decorative and full of ex¬ 
pression always iu liarmony witli the thing 
decoratedi from a small font to a cathedral. 

Every one knows the wondei s of l^orman and 
Gothic work from familiarity with a local 



By caurtasy of 7h$ BrifisJi Musetmt 

Fig. I 


Gothic FigiiyBj Christchuyeh, Jianh, 


building or a passing acquaintance with some 
well-known national masterpiece. We realize 
that the craftsman artists of these periods told 
the unlettered people of their time more than 
words could convey of the great human aspira¬ 
tions and emotions, 

Tlic flowering of the Gothic period, in all the 
arts, is being more and more appreciated, and 
enough sculpture remains to show how tri¬ 
umphantly it held Its own with the arts of 
painting, stained glass, metal work, and em¬ 
broidery. 

Following what have been called the “staid 
achievements'" of the Perpendicular style, we 
have the arrival of the classic Renaissance in 
England. Henry VII introduced foreign designs 
and foreign workmen, our native tradition, was 
broken. Sculpture, after the Reformation, be¬ 


came secularized and, jio longer following the 
national traditions, became no longer a spon¬ 
taneous means of expression. 

True, we found other means of expression, as 
individuality, in people and in nations, will out. 
Stuart carvings have a quaint and decorative 
character, something native, but are not to be 
compared to the preceding periods in mastery 
of material and artistic feeling. 

By the Georgian period the fat gentlemen in 
Roman togas of doubtful drapery or scanty 
armour had put the final touch of artificiaUty 
on English sculpture. After this comes a gradual 
revival in VictoriatL times, a struggling back to 
sculpture through modelling, mostly through 
statues cast in bronze, though there are a few 
inarl^le figures worthy of note, We have been 
steadily progressing toward sculpture during the 
last half century, and owe a great deal to foreign 
influonce. and an incieased appreciation of our 
own great past in the art of carving. 

It seems that Art in the future will be inter¬ 
national and local influences much less apparent, 
though we must always 
see the influence of an 
artisFs national outlook 
on his work. 

Much of the recent 
sculpture in England, 
both in the round and 
in relief, is truly sculp¬ 
turesque, and has con¬ 
sequently been much 
misunderstood. As 
“men in the street/' 
we have the Georgian 
and Victorian tradition 
too much with us yet, 
we have so many menu- 
ments of that period to 0 /r/,, 

mislead our taste. A FiG. 3 

walk down the Strand Chsss Man from Isis 
would be a good Ulustra- of Lewis 

tion of the growing- 

pains of the intermediate period—the late nine¬ 
teenth and dawn of the twentieth centuries. Here 
we find the artist groping for sculpture, and losing 
himself in memories of bronze figures flying out 
of stone backgrounds. The architectural design 
of the buildings has been ignored, and the figures, 
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thougli accurately modelled^ have no decorative 
relation to the building they arc supposed to 
embellish. Stuck on^at all angles, restless, and 
without unity or pattern in light and shade, 


FiCr- 3 

I'hehnii Noble and hiR Wife, 1420 B c. 

they ape bronze and fail ns stone But loi all 
this there ib a real freedom and a largeness 
which promise that sculpture is on the way 
Since the War we have had some wonderful 
memorials pioduced, simple in mass, and suit¬ 
able in detail, carving, and lettering. Sculpture 
on the new buildings is considered as part of 

5—IK.sfiCs) 


the whole design, and necessary to It. Wc have 
arrived at a new period 111 the history of sculp¬ 
ture in our country. 

Training in Discrimination. 

After this glimpse at the history of sculpture, 
we shall see that, besides tlie actual teaching of 
modelling, there will be training in taste, which 
gee*? hand in hand with good instruction in 
tcclmiquc 

The rest of this chapter deals with methods, 
so befoie we conccntiate on technicalities a 
word on this necessary training in taste may be 
helpful- 

It is of no use to talk to the children about 
"good taste,'' "simple mass,'' and "unity of 
design"—it calls up nothing in their minds, or 
perhaps in the case of an imaginative child 
some totally irrelevant picture, 

Wc must take them to see these qualities 
as they exist in buildings, monuments, and 
objects of art. Large towns have many good 
buildings, most small towns and villages have 
a beautiful church or domestic building which 
is an illustration ready to hand for the teacher. 
Tlie class can enjoy the carving in its proper 
setting, and in relation to the arcliitecture. 
There are, perhaps, quaint heads on the corbel 
table of the church tower, on the 
drip stone of doors and windows. 
Inside the church there may be 
figures carved on the rood Screen. 
01 on tlie capitals of the pillars^ 
The pulpit and font are often 
beautifully propoitioiicd. and 
the decoration most suitable to 
the material in which they are 
made 

In the case of domestic archi¬ 
tecture, we can find in Tudor 
hiuldmgs brackets and door 
posts carved in wood enriching 
the severity of the timber work. The Renais¬ 
sance house has lovely over doors, and carved 
canopies to doorways, lending dignity and im- 
porLance to this important feature of the house. 
There is no need to pomt out what can be found 
in oiu better-known cathediala and abbeys, 
and the teacher fortunate enough to live ncai 
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one of them will ha^vc a >vonder£ul supply of 
examples. 

The larger towns have museums, and the 



Dy epu rif&y 0/ The Untish A fusetm 

Fia. 4 

Scii-Nejer, 1400 u.c, 


beautiful work stoiccl there will be of use, par¬ 
ticularly on rainy, cold days. It will not be 
quite as satisfactory to tell the children where 
the carving once stood, on what part of the 
building it was to be found. But there is a big 
advantage in having an object near enough to 
be inspected thoroughly and enjoyed in detail. 
The diHiculty of educating the children's taste 
is great, and must be done without dictation 


and gradually, they will be ummpressed and 
maintain their original opinion if coerced. 

The practical work in class will be a great 
help to clear understanding of what the children 
arc shown. Their joy in a photographic repre- 
sejitation of nature will only slowly give place 
to an appreciation of the design and meaning 
inherent in a work of art. This is why seeing a 
building with its carved decoration will be of 
more help to them, aesthetically, than seeing a 
separate object in a museum case. 

It will be a great delight to the children if the 
teacher can bring a small complete piece of 
sculpture to school, there are casts made of 
excellent carving, and these can be bought at 
South Kensington Museum, at quite reasonable 
cost. There are few casts to be bought in shops 
which would be any training in taste—many 
of them are sadly the reverse. Remember that 
when we begin modelling with small children we 
cannot expect them to see or realize a large 
object—^thesc visits will be planned for the 
children who have already done small work in 
clay. You have only to remember how, as a 
child, you saw only the things near at hand, 
and far horizons had no existence for you. We 
realize larger objects in their oompleteuess as 
we get larger Return to a street you knew as 
a little child, and it 15 the xailiTigs, door steps, 
and pavements you arc familiar with; the street 
complete with houses, road, and pavements 
seems entiiely new and unknown. 

The teacher who is taking a modelling course 
would do well to make a collection of photo¬ 
graphs find post cards of sculpture. In the 
periodicals there are often reproductions of 
modern work which are most helpful. These 
pictures can be hung up for the children to 
study and enjoy, and will prove a great source of 
irLspiration. 

The British Museum and Victoria and Albert 
Museum have post cards of carving well within 
the range of the children's comprehension The 
little chessmen in the British Museum are won¬ 
derfully sculpturesque, and even a child of five 
has been known to enjoy them without piompt- 
ing 
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MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


Necessity of Using Clay 

This scheme dop.s not talce into consideration 
the use of anything but modelling clay—as 
supplied to Schools of Art ^ substitutes for clay 
are not so clean or so easily handled. The 
children's fingers are not strong enough to con¬ 
trol any less plastic material than properly 
prepared clay. • 

Powder and Block Clay 

This morlellmg clay can be obtained in powder 
form or in the block, If the powder is used it 
can be prepared as follows. Talce a shallow 
enamel bowl, about a quarter fill it with clay, 
and add hot water, stirring with an iron spoon 
Let the water slowly mix with the clay by run¬ 
ning it in gently. Take the clay into the hands, 
as much at one time as can be handled easily 
The clay must be kneaded with the hands until 
all the water is absorbed and no little lumps of 
clay can be felt This can be rolled into bars, 
making sure that they are not too limp or too 
stiff to the touch. If they are too dry a little 
water will soon make tliem plastic, kneaded 
into the drier mass. If the clay feels too moist 
and sticks to the hands uncomfortably, add a 
little dry powder and work this in until absorbed. 

Stack the rolls of clay crosswise in the bowl, 
and cover them up with a soft rag soaked in 
water; then covei all over with a piece of wafer- 
proof material. Tlie clay will keep in good 
condition for a very long time if kept damp in 
this way 

If the clay has been ordered in block form it 
will be damp but not damp enough for use in 
class It must be cut tip into small pieces with 
a wire or stout string, as one sees cheese cut 
This clay must be kneaded with the addihon 
of water as in the case of the dry powder. It 
will be more heavy to handle, and the inexperi¬ 
enced will do well to get clay in powder, instead 
of the block. 

Quantity to Order 

The answer to the question of how much to 
order at one time will depend on the number of 


children using the clay* A seven-pound bag of 
powder will make enough material for a large 
class, their individual niudels being fairly small. 

If the seven pounds is multiplied by the number 
of classes taking modelling, and then a little 
more is added for keepi[ig in reserve, it will he 
enough for a start. 

After the Lesson 

As it will prove impossible to save all the 
work done in class, as one docs in the drawing 
lessons, it is generally advisable to save some 
representative work and store this on a shelf or 
in a cupboard. The clay when dry can be broken 
up into powder again, and used as before. The 
children need not see this destiaction—it is 
much too disheartening, and can always be done 
in their absence. If the work done in class is 
lifted from the boards with a wire tool it can be 
returned to the bowl of wet clay, and is usable 
again without more trouble 

After the lesson do not lift from the board the 
models to be saved for reference, but allow 
them to dry slowly until they lift without 
sticking and can be stored away. 

If, through lack of experience, the teacher 
finds the bowl of clay luis been too much damped, 
exp0 SUL e to the air or by a hre will soon dry the 
clay enough for the children's use. If the clay 
is too dry, on the other hand, it will be necessary 
to knead it all up again; this soon becomes easy 
with practice. 

Preparing for Modelling 

When handing out clay to the class be sure 
that it is in good coiirlihioii—^neither too dry 
nor too wet. The childien should be able to 
handle it easily, but should not get the clay 
stuck all over their hands. An overall ou each 
child and a piece of newspaper under each board 
will cnsuic a clean classroom (One of the Prac¬ 
tical Junior Teacher, Volume V, chaits will 
show a craft-work apron, as suitable for girls and 
for boys, easily made by children of either sex,) 
If any clay is dropped on the floor it must be 
picked up at once, oi it will he trodden about tJie 
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room. A dusfe-pan and bnislx are useful, and 
the cliilclren should take a pride in beings clean 
and cfTicieiit over their >vork. It is a very miser¬ 
able, and much hairassed, class that is given 
badly prepared clay witli which to express itself. 

Give out a small lump of clay to each child 
when the rest of the equipment is ready> and 
later in the lesson add to this supply as needed. 
It will be found that the children's hot hands 
dry the clay quickly, and then it becomes useless. 

Other Equipment 

The rest of the equipment is very simple— 
a little board for working 021, or if tins is too 
expensive a square of three-ply wood or a 



Fig. 5 

ModeUiug To oh 

stout piece of cardboard will do to start with. 
Naturally a board is best, as it is heavier and 
does not slide about. The tools can be two in 
number, a wooden one and a wire one—the 


former with one end pointed and the other end 
square, the latter with one end square and one 
oval. 

Fingers are the best tools^ and if the children 
are seen to be using their tools when it would 
be better to use their fingers, just give a lesson 
or two without any artificial aids at all. 

Finishing-o;ff of Models 

A slab of clay made to suit the shape and size 
of the model will be found very useful The 
modelled object will cling to this slab and lie 
more steadily when finished, and it makes a 
frame to the finished work. It should always 
be rectangular, and cut neatly at the edges with 



Fig. 6 

Cutting a Neat Slab Joy the Model 


the tool. This makes a very good exercise in 
proportion, and also in neatness. The sides must 
be parallel and the surface flat, and must not 
be left ragged. This slab can have the child's 
name or initials written, on it with the wooden 
tool for purposes of identification later. The 
clay models will be very brittle, and must be 
handled with care when dry—there is no way 
of making them strong, though painting the 
surface with shellac will preserve them a little 
longer. The only permaneat way to save a clay 
model is to cast it in plaster of Paris. This can 
be done by the teacher who has had lessons in 
casting. It has notliing to do with class work, 
and would be necessary only if some work was 
needed for exhibition purposes. 
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SCHEME OF WORK 


Theie are two broad divisions to be recognized 
in the subjects set throughout the modelling 
course—the representational and the imagina¬ 
tive. These could be alternated, not rigidly, 
but as seems best for the particular class in 
question. 

Learning to apprehend form and construction 
through the study of natural and fashioned 
objects will be to the children like learning to 
pronounce, spell, and understand the ineaiiings 


too much emphasize this truth A list of cor¬ 
rectly spelt and understood woids is of no use 
to a child as a lisl \ they must bo used to clothe 
thoughts and be written down. 

Representational Work 

Through the cylindrical form of a jam pot we 
learn to tackle all objects, animate and inani¬ 
mate. with that fiiiidamciital shape, adding the 






Stage I. The two Sections 


Representational Modelling 


Stage 2 Sections pressed into shape with the jingers 
Fig. 7 

First Two Stages of a Mushrootn 


of the words of their language. Using these 
forms afterwards to express an idea, or to tell a 
story, will be like putting words into a sentence. 
If we over-stress the technical side and magnify 
the already serious difficulties of representation, 
we shall kill the joy of creation, so we must 
strike a happy middle course, just as we en¬ 
deavour to do in other subjects 

The correct modelling of a mushroom, for 
example, is not an end in itself, and we cannot 


detail whicli is going to convey meaning and 
interest to other people, A boot box can become 
a cathedral with the addition of suitable detail. 

Remembei that teacheis of modelling as well 
as teachers of di awing have thoughtfully to 
consider this very real problem—that of keeping 
the creative work of the chitdien vividly alive, 
and at the same time training hand and eye so 
that there is no liampcihig of cxpicssion by 
ignorance of foiin and by clumsy technique. 
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The work of licads and hands must run smoothly 
with the urge oi creative ambitions. The 
representational division of the coiiise will 
include copying natural and fashioned objects. 



Fig* 8 


Rcpyesejiiatioiinl Work, Mi}shYoo}>i, Singe 3, 
Coinpleie' oyirClay Base 

a ilower or fmit, a top or a wooden soldier, a 
beehive or a church. 

Imaginative Work 

In the imaginative division the knowledge of 
form gained by represejitiag the models given 
as copies will be used to illustrate stories, 
myths, legends, and abstract ideas, Nursery 
rliymcs are very useful with little children, and 
fairy stories are packed with good modelling 
material. It is as possible to make a clianning 
composition in clay as it is in paper cutting, 
pain ting, or lino-cut. Children’s imaginative 
work is always airangement of known shapes, 
clothed with their individwal impressions of 
those shapes, of couise, and arranged according 
ho meaning and interest. 

Necessity of Miimm^ing Interference 
and Criticism 

The results axe often interesting artistically 
aa pattern, and also as the expression of the 
emotion we call fmc art. Children arc naturally 
intensely honest in their work, and the nearer 
to the tiuth as they sec it their inodels become, 
the more complete is their satislaction in their 
work. They arrive by simple means at a wonder^ 


lul degree oi aesthetic feeling; as with true 
artists, the urge to express the thing they teel 
is so stvoug that they arrive on its wave when 
the move sophisticated adult is lost amongst 
detail and teelmical wonies by the way. 

To realize this is one of the first essentials of 
good avt teaching; we rush in to correct some 
small error in proportiouj missing the sigtiLftcanee 
aud beeuty of the whole as the child realized it. 
Sometimes Mr. Punch's advice to those about 
to get married would with advantage be re¬ 
membered by those about to criticize—“Don't I “ 

Two Vexed Questions: Reliej Work 
and Colouring 

Two interesting questions must be discussed 
and left to the teacher to answei 11 is impossible 
to dictate in matters of art insti action, and very 
dangerous to limit the range of the imagiiiations 
of other people. 

The first question will be how and when, 
if ever, to introduce relief treatment. Jn this 
chapter it has not been thought advisable to 
include such an advanced means of expres¬ 
sion. As Professor Ed. Lantcri has said in his 
book Modelling —a guide to teachers and stu¬ 
dents—“the effect of perspective has to be 
produced‘by a superposition oi planes. These 
alone can give to a flat surface the appearance 
of roundness which the object possesses in 
nature. The study of relief offers, therefoie, 
much greater difficulties than work in the round, 
which is a positive thing, whilst in relief—beyond 
the outline of the figure, all is artifice. It is a 
grave mistake to let young beginners work in 
low-relief, as I have often seen it done I" 

He goes on to explain that any one can draw 
an outline on a clay background, and fill the 
outline with clay shapes, but tins will not be 
treatment in relief. The only kind of relief 
suitable for children's work would be even 
simpler than that of the Egyptian incised work, 
I.ay a ground of clay» draw the design on this 
with a pointed tool, cut away the ground with 
tlie wire tool, keeping the ground and pattern 
in two flat planes. The alternative method 
would be arrived at by cutting away the design 
and leaving the ground on the higher level, 

The Egyptian sculptor drew an outline on 
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the plaster or cement and next incised the out¬ 
line, sligUtly rounding the enclosed form toward 
its boundaries. These forms were then coloured, 
bnt give a. true flat picture even when the colour 
has worn off the surfaces A class of children 
who had seen this type of relief in a nui&eiicu 
would be able to undertake this ver^'’ early 
method. 

The other very important question we must 
consider is the colouring of dry day models. 

Can colour be introduced, and when will it be 
suitable to use coIout, if ever? 

If we wish for moral support wc only have to 
turn to sculpture in ail the beat periods of history 
Colour has always been used with form, both 
inside and outside m the decoration of 
builduigs, and in separate statues. We 
often overlook this fact, as weather has 
worn away the paint and left the 
beauty of tlie iorni expressed only by 
the light and shade. Eg-yptian and 
Greek sculpture was coloured. Norman 
interior carvings as well as wall surfaces 
were coloured, and there are endless 
other examples of the use of colour over form 
in good art. 

What must be emphasized, however, in rela¬ 
tion to oLir woik in school, is that colour was 
used to decorate and not to imitate. To model 
a leaf or a toadstool and then paint it in its 
natural colours is to try two methods at one 
time, and leads to vulgarity and "bad form"' in 
art, 

If we have designed something with the 
children, and colour will add to its decorative 
value, then we can feel free to joyfully include 
colour. We did not design the leaf or the toad¬ 
stool, we made it in clay to learn its form and 
construction. If we wish to paint it too there 
IS the painting lesson in which to enjoy its 
colour. The clay will not allow of a naturalistic 
blending of colour, but will take flat paint for 
decorative purposes. Paster paint is the best 
medium to use^ as tlie colours are bright and 
opaque, 

Colour can add to the decorative value of 
architectural modnls, and admit a little detail 
which cannot he expressed in clay, A village of 
cottages may be painted to represent the build- 
ing material used, such as roofs of slate or tiles. 


Small and Large Subjects 

Ill connection with the chart of suggested 
subjects for class teaching (page 951) there are a 
few explanations necessary. Small models are 
best, things which the cliildren can hold lor 
themselves and turn about to examine. Wc 
are apt to forget that things which seem small 
to us may be large to the children. In modelling 
pai ticularly we must remember that little fmg bis 
are less muscular than large ones, and the clay 
will be heavy to children when it seems light 
to us. A large object can be introduced as a 
model if the class sees it from a distance and 
a small copy is made, but it is not the ideal 


Fig. 9 

Dandelion Bud Clock 

way, for the children do not learn the form by 
holding it. 

A class experienced in modelling will be quite 
capable of this reduction from a large, model to a 
size they can hold. The advantage in this type 
of lesson is in pari the possibility of introducing 
a single beautiful object which the teacher has 
discovered. Also, when the time comes to take 
the class to a museum, the children can memorize 
anything which has specially appealed to them, 
and reproduce it to scale. If they have chosen 
something for themselves it will be of great 
interest to them to try to make it again in clay, 
and a great deal can be learnt from this type of 
copying. 

Shapes 

The next explanation of the chart will be in 
reference to the shapesj the progression of forms 
suggested, and the reason far their order on the 
syllabus The three fundamental forms, the 
sphere, cylmdcr, and cuboid are understood by 
little children in the order given 

The cone and pyramid, which axe develop¬ 
ments of these forms, will be introduced latei. 
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but foJlow quite easily from the others m the 
child's understanding. 

In modelling, there is not only the realization 
of the shape to be considered, but the difficulty 
of making it in clay. The first inovement you 


clay on to the board in order to enjoy the fiat 
surfaces which come so readily on the rounded 
clay. Following this lead, it is suggested that 
round objects, sphere and cylinder, shall be 
used just at the start of tlie modelling course, 






Fig. 10 


Fig II 


Acorns Built Vp and Put Together 


Frog Modelled from Life 


notice, when the children have a lump of clay One must remember that some children will 
handed to them, is a rolling one in the pahiis of advance much more rapidly than otliers, and 
the hands They use the palms rather than the these brighter ones can be encouraged by having 
finger tips at first, as the clay offeis some resist- more to do The resource and cleverness of 
aiice tu manipulation, and hands are stionger some children in the class will help the slower 
than fingers. Later thej' will start to dab the pupils wonderfully. The cuboid forms will now 



Fig. 12 

Rahbiis Modelled from Life hy Juniors 
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be introduced in veiy simple objects, as accuracy 
is so necessaiy for the production of a neat and 
satisiacloi-y pkcc of work. 


Tadpoles and frogs aie usually a great success, 
they can be kept in perfect safety from small 
fingers in a glass aquaiLuiu m tlic centre of the 
classioom. The class will have seen them and 
learnt about them in another lesson, and the 
necessary memorLing of their shape and move¬ 
ments IS excellent trahiing. Any small creatures 
will be of great interest, newts and goldfish, 
mice and guinea pigs, iu fact all the available 
small things which can safely be intioduced into 
a classroom. 

These, of coarse, will be modelled m the 
toiind, and resting m such a position that 
supports to the clay arc unnecessary, posed in 
a sculpturesque attitude to be safe against 
toppling over or rolling about. 

It will be found that, after a series of lessons 
on inanimate nature, the class is delighted to 
h ave a livng creature to model, The very 
difficulty of iseeing the form, and choosing which 
pose to render, out of the many taken by the 
unconscious model, gives the class a tonic and 
thrill which work magic with the results. This, 
too, makes a very good introduction to lessons 
on the human figure, and can be used to help 
with the decoration of many things. 

To conclude these remarks on shape and types 
of models for class work, it should particularly 
be remembered that no model should be made 
which cannot stand easily when put togetUei, 
nothing on too small a base or top-heavy. We 
arc on our way to sculpture: less stable things 
can be represented in the drawing lessons. 

No object should be artificially flattened or 
treated in low relief, the model should be fin¬ 
ished from every point of view. 

Though the range of models will bo limited, 
there are so many siutable ones that there need 
be no shortage. It is nios t desir able to have b oth 
sides and back as well as front views properly 
modelled, or we are merely doing what would be 
better rendered in hne on paper. 



Fig. 13 


Jmior Modelluig/roni Stuffed Spacimeyi 0/ciu Owl 

Anwials 


As soon as the class has shown that handling 
the clay and controlling it are accomplished, and 
a ready appreciation of form and detail too, 
begin to add living creatures to the widening 
syllabus^small creatures with well-marked form 
and a texture which does not disguise the under¬ 
lying StTUCtYUe. 


Figures 

The pose in human figure woik can be selected 
to render ilie figure self-supporting—only 
draped figures could stand upright. The infcio- 
duction of at matures and even less elaboiate 
supports is out of the question in class work. 
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In all stages of progicss avoid forms which 
are too subtle aud undefined in shape: a banana 
j3 not easy to model for example. Much insin¬ 
cere work is produced by the class ^vhich is 
given an object apparently easy, but in reaiity 


it without interfering with his neighbour's 
view, A small object is best, one whidi can be 
rendered full size. The children's attention can 
be drawn to its shape aud general structure, aiul 
any individual differences can be talked about. 


#111 
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Pis/red Models 
Fig. 14 

How to MoiM BruTSsels Spronto 


of complicated structure under a smooth exter¬ 
ior. Children are very honest and know if their 
work is only superJicially good. 

Inanimate Subjects 

Let us consider first the presentation and 
treatment in clay of natural and fasliioncd 
objects. 

The ideal thing is for each child in the class 
to have a copy of his own ; he can tlien examine 


A class of children which has been trained to 
observe inleUlgently will quickly learn all about 
the model and take pride in their quickness 
Tiiey can then be aslced how they intend to go 
to work to make their model in clay ; u'^hete to 
begin, and how to build it up, su that the con¬ 
struction is sound before the detail is added. 
Each thing will present its own dilficutties, and 
after a lesson or two has gamed the child added 
experience, tlie analysing will be clear and 
oixlerly The sliape of the clay slab will be 
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discussed, and later measured to form an ade¬ 
quate backgraunrl for the finished model. 

If we have carefully chosen subjects which 
lend tliemselves to reproduction in clay, and 
have not overstepped the limitations of the 
material, we shall soon arrive at very good 
results. 

There must always be a core of clay shaped 
to the semblance of the whole object on a smaller 
scale; this will then be built upon with small 
pieces carefully shaped to describe the surface 
form. Remember that clay modclli ng vs a process 
of building up^ and this must be done in small, 
well-drawn pieces and not clumsy lumps of clay. 

For example, when a leaf shape Js to be made, 
take ail oval piece of clay into the fingers and 
press it gently outward at the edges, shaping it 
all the while to a characteristic outline. Do not 
press the middle of the oval shape, but allow 
this to be thicker than the clay at the edges, 
then, add ribs or veins with careful modelling 
in small added bits of clay. This leaf will be its 
true width at the edge, but a little stouter in the 
centre; it will then allow the modeller to bend 
it and curve it to its natural growth, without 
breakuig in two or cracking. It can be joined 
to the stem by its stalk and rest upon the clay 
slab.. A real leaf does not touch the ground with 
all its surface, so notice where the leaf, whose 
portrait we are making, tonches and supports 
itself. 

The children must learn that to understand 
all about the placing of their model on the slab, 
so that it looks alive and not a flattened thing, 
they must see it from the sides as well as the 
top. Tiiey can lift tlieir boards up to the level 
of their eyes, with the real leaf and the modelled 
one side by side. In this way wc prevent the 
flattened, deaddookmg rendering which comes 
from working from one point of view only. 
It is a great relief to small children to get up 
and move about at their work; there is a real 
need to dn this in modelling, and it is often 
better to get the class to kneel and look along 
at their work for this very reason, 

Animate Subjects 

The study of animate subjects must proceed 
along ti\e lines laid down fox those which are 


not alive. The first difficulty will lie in the 
understanding of where the creature moves, and 
how it moves, 

A simple explanation will be quite necessary, 
with clay sketches made a.t the same time to 
illustrate the structure. Once the children have 
grasped the divisions of head, body, and limbs, 
the movements can be realized. They must 
choose a pose which will be easy to represent 
in clay, and watch for a suitable one as the 
model moves about or settles to eat or rest. 

The parts can be modelled separately and then 
properly attached, and afterwards posed in 
position on the clay slab. There will then be 
detail to add before the work is complete. 
The effort is in picturing the form and pose 
much more than in making it in clay: the 
children find a way to do what they have in 
their minds to do. 

It is only when they have no proper under^ 
standing of the subject that slipshod work is 
produced, 

Communal Models 

There is a wide field of subjects suitable and 
interesting as communal models. Each child 
can make a complete part and feel that it Is 
part of a whole scheme, and nut lost in the 
whole. They do not enjoy working at anything 
which cannot later on be identified as their own, 
and this feeling is shared by grown-np people 
more often than not. 

The training provided by the modelling class 
can be used by the geography and history 
teachers in the illustration of their lessons— 
cammunal work being very useful in these 
subjects. But there is much to be said against 
turning the modelling period into a geography 
or history Lesson. The time allowed for Art is 
very short in most schools and other subjects 
arc often better provided for in this respect. 
If the children, concentrate on learning to model 
in the modellmg class^ they will not forget how 
to apply this knowledge of technique to the 
illustratioa of other subjects. 

So in the ideal correlation of subjects we can 
picture a, class arriving to model a Norman 
castle or a South Sea island with aheady a 
complete knowledge of its form and history. 
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The fortunate teacher of Art will then be able 
to help with making the model in clay, keeping 
a watchful eye on scale and proper proportion 
of detail, so that the finished work is well and 
truly made, and primarily a lesson in modelling. 


esqiic and solid manner—this will naturally 
limit the work, but it will picserve the childreiVs 
taste for what is right and honest in modelling 
as an art. Take architcctme, for example: we 
can make a cottage or a Norman church or a 



Fig, 15 

Part of Communal Model of Village 

[Foy coloured coinpieie model see Plats opposite p, 960) 


So many communal models are illustrations 
of history by way of architecture, or geography 
by contour maps, that it is as well to remind 
Ourselves not to poach on the modelling tune 
with descriptions which rightly belong to 
another period in the syllabus. In connection 
witli models for history or geography or liteia- 
ture, be vciy careful that they are well within 
the possibilities of the material. Do not go 
beyond what can be constructed in a sciilptiir- 


tithe barn, a Tudor manor house or a beehive 
hut—these arc very simple and sculpturesque. 
But any attempt tn model a cathedral of the 
decorated period, a Renaissance nuinsiun, or a 
modem block of flats, would involve us in so 
much ticatmcnt of detail, and subtle proportion 
of part to part, that it could not be a success in 
clay. 

If we arc making a model for gcogiapliy it 
must be all clay, and expressed entirely jzi clay, 
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no other materials being added to ‘ make it 
rcal.'^ 

There are coast! mes, and islands, and villages 
ill valleys, all quite within the range of a model¬ 
ling lesson The details, such as boats and carts 
and people, must be left to the imagination, they 
arc unsuitable and will be too small to make 
to scale, even if it were possible to model them. 

The litoraturc lessons may not hud much 
help from the modelling class, but sometimes a 
figure subject lends itself to treatment in form, 
and in the younger classes stories can be illus¬ 
trated amply by each child of a group of children 
taking one subject from the story and modelling 
it. These can afterwards form a group Ulus- 
tiatuig the story as a whole. For example, the 
story of Cinderella gives great scope, one child 
choosing to make the shoe, another the coach, 
another the micCj and, of course, there will be 
a demand to make Cinderella, the Prince, and 
the Fairy Godmother, The teacher will have a 
very busy time ttying to keep these objects in 
scalej but if they are to form a composite group 
they must be in proportion. 

"The Three Bears'^ and all their furiuturc 
can be constructed in clay Red Riding Hood, 
too, can be so made, but the grandmother's 
cottage will be too large to attempt if her bed 
is in its proper relation to the rest of the objects 
in the story. 

In the case of modelling architecture, already 
tUGntioiicd, a very cUarming comrtLunal model 
can be made of a village, complete with church, 
mill, shop, farmhouse and barns, inn, and 
cottages. It can be a period village or a village 
of nowadays with several periods represented. 
It is in models of tins kind that colouring with 
poster paint might be allowed. The ground, on 
which the village is placed when the models are 
dry, can be either coloured paper or cloth, and 
in the case of a hilly district a pile of books 
covered with casement cloth will make a con¬ 
vincing setting, 

Norman castles or any building in stone must 
not have the stonework indicated unless it is 
done with great care and respect for building 
constiLiction, It will be much more satisfactory 
left in moclellmg without any addition of painted 
atone work, tlian painted carelessly and without 
regaid to scale. 


Timber work on Tudor buildings can be shown 
m modelling, or, if very small, the lii:ies can be 
painted on; these, too, must be drawn with 
proper appreciation of their relation to the 
support of the brickwork. 

Figure Work 

When the children at any stage of their 
imaginative work ask the teacher if they may 
model a figure to help their picturing of the 
story, this can be allowed, with reservations. 

If a class is sufficiently intent on making the 
object agreed upon as illustrating the subject 
chosen, the cUildrcn have no time to spare for 
adventures of their own. But quick members of 
the class will often be done: first, and full of 
energy for more work. Do not check ambition 
unless it is contrary to good taste in. rnodelling. 
There can be no special class teaching in this 
case, so if the child has not had lessons in figure 
work it must just be left to work from memory. 
The figure cannot be in proportion to the rest of 
the model, but must be a separate piece of work. 

Now, when we come to serious study of the 
human figure in the round, we have a simpler 
task than we have when we have to draw figures 
on paper. For the same reason that a mug was 
easy to make with its handle in satisfactory 
relation to the whole, and in its proper position, 
when modelling it, a figure can be better made 
in three dimensions than in. two—we have not 
the difficulty of foreshoitening, duei to the 
perspective. 

Before beginning to model it will be necessary 
to speak of the pToporlions of the figure, and 
still more necessary to remember the move¬ 
ments of trunk and limbs. 

The actual proportions when mentioned once 
can he referred to as the lessons proceed; the 
children will always be able to see when the 
head is too large or the legs too short, when their 
attention is drawn to these mistakes. ^See p. 895 ) 

The matter of the movement of the joints is 
very vital ; the children should stand up and 
describe by experiment where their heads and 
backs and limbs move most easily, and how far. 

Taking the back and head first, they can 
discover the neck and shoulder movements, then 
the bend and twist possible to the waist, The 
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lateral tnovements will be o£ great inse to them 
in posing their clay figures, as these are particu¬ 
larly dlfhcult to represent in. drawing, and 
much more simple in modelling. 

The length of the arm as compared with the 
body at elbow and finger tips can be felt and 
learnt on themselves, better than by looking at 
a diagram. 

The leg movements will he easily felt by bend¬ 
ing and crouching, kneeling and squatting The 
arm with its range of many poses is more difficult 
to realize quickly, but again it is better to feel 
it for oneself than to sec it on other people. 

The lesson on proportion and constniction 
can be repeated and added to as tho children's 
skill grows This first discussion should not be 
fcoD long, as practice will make much clear to the 
class that was not easy to understand in words. 

Modelling the First Figure 

We will suppose that a subject hr- 1 • 

chosen—a sitting down or kneeling one h t u-.v '< 
to start with, Start by rolling a piece 
into a cylindrical shape; then, with fing- 
thumb for tools, press the head and n( 
at the top of the column. Take great a 
to sever the head from tlie neck in 
this process, as it will never again stay 
firmly on the shoulders, if once broken 
off, 

Now from the shoulders shape the 
tops of the arms, and at the end of 
the trunk press out the tops of the 
thighs. We shall now have a torso 
and head ready for the limbs to be 
added. Do not forget that the head is 
an oval* with an added oval for the 
face, that the neck is higher at the back, and 
lower down in front in consequence. 

With the torso and head shaped to our satis- 
lactioTL the class now sits this completed shape 
on the clay slab made to receive it, Arms and 
legs can be made by rolling cylinders of clay of 
suitable length and thickness, and attaching 
these securely to the stumps ieft at shoulders 
and thighs. 

The little figure is now ready to be posed in 
the position already agreed upon. The children 
will take this pose for themselves, feeling just 


where the balance comes, and where the joints 
are bent. 

Choose a pose which can safely support 
itself . a gieat range of good positions is open for 
use, When the model is bent and twisted into 
the correct attitude, it will be found that the 
joints need bcttei modelling, tliat the feet and 
hands could be put in, without any detail, to 


help the pose, and probably the neck needs 
added eJay to strengtJicn it. There cannot be 
much teaching in a first lesson on figure work 
other than the teaching of movement and 
balance. Later on there is much to add to this 
scaffolding. The figure must be turned about 
and seen from every point of view, so that It 
looks right and balanced. 

During the early stages of figure work do not 
allow any detail of hair, noses, or even fingers 
and toes. The liands can be modelled like a 
baby's glove with thumb only separate, and 



Fig, ry 
A Simple Pose 




A Nortii Country Villaoi^ 
{ramtcd Clav) 



A Sou 11* Cohn IKY Viui vc.i 
<Pi\iiiCccL Cl.ii) 

MOnnilJJ^IKO I’CATli 
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modelling 


the feet with only the big toe detached from 
the lest of the toes, The wrists and ankles can 
be madCj as they help so much by their action 


Method of Laying 
on Drapery 



to express the pose. Nothing looks worse on a 
niodcl than detail which is out of scale oi too 
hnished for the rest of the work; the figuie 
should be complete as far as it goes horn the 
start. 
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In later lessons we can allow some shape to be 
suggested for the hair, but features on the facQ 
are not allowed in the small scale possible to 
our supply of clay and available space per 
child. The pose oi the figure must be so clear 
that it tells the story without the need for facial 
expression* Those who have seen a Greek play 
acted with masked faces, as in the original 
productions, will recall how vividly the poses 
and actions of the actors convey their emotions* 
Our attention is not distracted from figure to 
face, we have time to marvel at the beauty and 
intensity of expression possible to the body and 
head. We are seeing sculpturesquely, 

Costume 

After several figures have been modelled 
without any mention of do thing the in. just 
subjects x-epreseniing emotions or actions, not 
particular cliaiacters, the cliildren will begin to 
want to picture for themselves some charactei 
ill literature or history, and the difficulty of 
drapeiy and costume will confront them. This 
will prove a very big problem—and involves 
much more than the necessity of learning how 
to model folds How far are we to go in illus¬ 
trating in clay? The class must discusa the 
suitability of subjects, some being better ren¬ 
dered in line or in colour than in form alone. 
The childien have left behind the time when 
they could be allowed to illustiate their stories 
with figures complete with hats and umbrellas. 

We will suppose that they aic by now acquain¬ 
ted with good photographs of sculptiiie and 
work in the local museiiin and on 
buildings in the neighbourhood. 
The teacher can icmind them of 
the conventional way in which 
clothing was treated—always to 
help the design, and express the 
action 01 help the mass 

With theii rind ei St an ding and 
appreciation newly av^akeiied, 
the childien will adjust theii 
imagination to fit the needs of the material, they 
will nndeTStand that a cnisadei on Ins tomb is 
moie suitable tn sculpture than Cliailes II in 
his glory sitting in a Stuait aim-chair. 

We need not rule out the possibility of diapery 
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or clothing in modelling for young children. It 
should be possible to teach the simple begin¬ 
nings satisfactorily, takmg drapery fiist because 
the folds can be few and simple. 

Drapery 

The teacher can explain to the class the differ¬ 
ence between a draped figure and a clothed one, 
clothing being material cut out to fit the body 
and made to the shape of some part of it, and 
drapery being just a length of material used to 
wrap round the body by way of covering. 

Practical Defnonstration 

There should be either a lay figure or a clay 
model on which to drape the inateiial to 
demonstiate to the class Choose a soft but 
not too thin material, and let it fall in a 
veiy simple way, emphasizing the action of the 
figure it drapes, It is a good plan to damp the 
material before using it, and to have tom edges 
rather than a hem. This damp material will 
cling to the rounded parts of the figure and lie in 
folds in the hollows The projecting parts of the 
figure win be the starting points for the groups 
of folds, The class, having made their lay figures 
in this or a previous lesson, can now apply the 
folds in strips of clay laid on and carefully 
drawn to hang from the points of support, Do 


not let the class press thin clay strips into Hie 
figure or add the planes between the folds until 
the folds compose well with the figure under¬ 
neath. These strips can be put on wetter than 
the clay of the figuie; they wiD not be so difficult 
to handle or replace if they are not just the same 
dampness as the lest of tlie clay. 

Care must be taken to see that the folds the 
children have modelled do not hamper the 
action, or clog the pose, of the model 

Clothing 

As for modelling clothing, take the simplest 
kind of garment fust—a bathing costume or 
mnning shorts, and a suitable pose for some one 
dressed for sport. 

Theie will be some indication of the sleeve 
ends and leg ends, and the belt at the waist will 
help to show the action, too. But round arm¬ 
pits and at the waist the small folds will clustei 
and show the diiection of the action, the rest 
of the clothing fitting the body closely and 
showing no folds. 

So we can come to modern dress, and see what 
the children can make of it; there is no reason 
why it should not be used in preference to a 
style long since disused. It may be that they 
will show us new ways, and make modem 
fashions sculpturesque, if we do not hamper 
them with too much advice. 
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T he desjre to decorate (or illuminate) pre¬ 
supposes somethin—article^ design, draw¬ 
ing, or what not—^that lends itself to that 
treatmentr The would-be child decorator, with 
a brush and pot of paintj finds more scope for 
Uis ambition in the plain wooden toy-engine, for 
example, than in the more highly finished and 
painted locomotive. 

Hence, it would seem to be the most logical 
plan ill dealing wth the decoration (or illumin¬ 
ating) oi lettering, to begin by supplying tho 
young scribe with a plain and simple style of 
lettering. (The P.J.T. Writing Chart shows, in 
the descriptive matter, how plain script writing 
may lead up to the joined letters and lettering 
foi older Juniors.) 

And here, let it be emphasized, lurks a gieat 
danger. Writing (which is, after all, only a form 
nf lettering) is meant to be read, and any form 
of decoration that tends to detract from the 
readableness of the script—in other words, 
decoration for the sake of decoration.—should 
be rigidly discouraged. It is essential to keep 
well in inijid, alwaj^s, the basic form of the letter 
with its individual and time-honoured charac¬ 
teristics, and to decorate sparingly j and then 
there will be little tendency to fall into that 
fatal error of perpetrating fantastic lettering that 
approximates to a Chinese puzzle. 

The following table provides a key to the 
sclicinG. Each of the vertical columns, I, II, III, 


IV, and V, represents a year's woiU, the illus¬ 
trations being denoted by arabic numerals. 


J / 

JI 6 

in IX 

IVij 

V 20 

z 

7 

12 

16 

21 

3 

<? 

17 

22 

4 

9\ 

13 

18 

2j 

J 

10 

J4 


_ 


The scheme is introrliiced by teaching the 
basic forms of the capitals (Fig. i). These 
should be taught in the order outlined below. 
The letteis are based on those of the Itoman 
alphabet, from which all modern letteiiiig has 
developed If half-inch squared paper is used 


THNZU 
AVWMX 
nOCGD, 

Narrow Capifah-filling fwo small sgaarosz 

BFEKYPBRS “"^ij 


Wid^ 

Capitals - 
filling a 
$c^UQr^(appn>;^ 


Fig. t 
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for the child to work on, little difficulty should 
be encountered in arriving at the correct pro¬ 
portions. It is, however, not advisable to en¬ 
force the proportions too strictly as, in some 
cases, notably the H and N, the square propor¬ 
tion produces too wide a letter. 

Once the alphabet has been mastered it should 
be turned to soinc practical use before the 
'"smair' or "lower case" letters are tackled. 
Short quotations such as are to be found in 
nursery rhymes may be used for this puipose 
The initial letter can be two lines of capitals 
high^ and the colouring of this letter with red 
paint or ink lends an additional interest, and 
is really the first step in illuminated lettering. 

I ACK-AND • JILL 
WENT- UP-THE-HILL 

Fig, 2 


Fig. 2 shows an alphabet of "small" letters 
of good form, suitable for use with the capitals 
already taught. Here, again, it is best to pro¬ 
ceed to teach the letters in the order outlined 
in Fig. 3. It is far less tedious than working 
stolidly through the alphabet from a to 2, and 
the child soon realizes that, once he can make 
a stroke and a circle, he has leaint the greater 
part of the alphabet 


i i f r t 


o 


da 

% 


sg 


n mu 


o c e s 

fetters formed hy 
comhmeng sfroke and 
circle , (D on LEFT 
@ on RIGHT 

kv wxyz 

Fig. 3 


It IS now possible to attempt quotations com¬ 
bining both capital and small letters The initial 
letter is usually three writing linos high- Hero, 


M ary had a little lamb 

Whose fleece was wki+e as snow 
And everywheine tkaf Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go. 

Fig. 4 
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again, it is a good plan to make the large initial 
of same importance by using a colour or tint. 

The small letteis aie sometimes fittccl into the 
initial as in the examples given below. Care 
should be taken to keep the lines of Icticring 
clear of the initial. 

To separate two veises of poetry, or in para¬ 
graphing, recouise is often made to a line of 
simple ornament or iTorder. This band sliould 
not be too heavy, but appioximately of the 
same "weight" as the lettering. Such bauds of 
ornament can be tinted with the same colour 
as used m the iiiltiaL 


Ai 5 I was going up Pippin -Kill 
/ \ Pippin -bill was dirty, 

/ \There I met a pretty miss 

And she dropt me a curtsy 

E3 Q E 3 Ea E 3 Q Ea 
I jttle miss, pretty m/ss, 

I Blessings light upon you ! 
L-lf I had ho If a crown a day 
J’d spend it gladly on you. 


□ CZI 3 BEBC:iZ 3 ® 

Fig, 5 
II 

In capital letters, the intiocluction of thick¬ 
ened strokes (01 double strokes) presents little 
difficulty, while adding a picasing variety to the 
letters. Moieovcr, the thickened stiokc gives 
scope for better colouring and even for dccora- 
tkon. 'I'he rule for thickened strokes is quite 
simple if it is remembered that, if the letter is 
drawn with an ordLnar3' pen, the action of the 

IV dom strokes ^ up,&5id^ strokes 
T % are lA/ck \r_ y are ihjn 
typical (eftersi 

ecomes- M 

^ NB Maks Vfirst, ihen 
a<id ihe side supp<^h 

THNZVWX 

LFEKY 
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prongs of "the pen is to open on the down stroke 
(giving 3- thickenecl line) juid to close on aJi up¬ 
ward or side stroke. Only those letters formed 
of straight lines should he attempted at first. 

Capitals so treated lend themselves to a 
vaiiety of treatments Tlic thickened down 
stroke can be filled completely with colour, or 
only the middle may be coloured (as in the illus¬ 
tration). Again, a wavy line could be luu down 
tlie middle of the double stroke, or the thickened 
stem may be colouied with alternating squares 

ark! kark^ the cfogs do bark, 
Becjgors are coming to town 
Some in rags <ind some in jags 
And some In velvet gown. 

Fig. 7 

In dealing with the question of thickening 
ciuvcd letters, it must be pointed out that the 
sLioke forming the letter gradually changes from 
a thill horizontal to a thick vertical and, con¬ 
sequently, the stroke expands and contracts. 
This graduation may present a little difficulty 
at first, but if it is remembeied that the inside 
curve of a letter is even moie important than 
the outside curve, and a. little concentration is 
exercised on the lines forming the inside of a 
letter, this difficulty should not form a stumbling 
block. One ajiparent exception to the lule is 
seen in the letter "S," where maximuin thick¬ 
ness is actually in the centY& of the letter. 




graJuated thickness from 
thin (horizontal) 
h thick fyert\ca!) 



UGGDPBRIJ 

SB S ■ 22.^ gpwufli 


Fig. 8 


Easy quotations embodying the thickening of 
"curved'" letters can be attempted next, with 

laiiy Baby Bunting 
.Fathers gone a hunting 
'Mothers gone to buy a skin 
To wrap her Baby Bunting in 


Fig. q 


little bands of ornament separating verses. 
Simple patterns readily suggest themselves, and 
children should be encouraged to use their own 
original attempts. 

A further stage in the development of the 
initial is placing the letter in a simple shape— 
say an oblong or square. Such shapes can be 
used as a background, and, being restricted m 
si7e, can be decorated more el aboratoly and with 
greater care than if a laiger surface had to be 
considered. In the older manuscripts, the scribes 
realized this, and used gold-leaf, which was raised 
in relief on a special preparation, to give the 
impiession of solid gold 


Fig. 10 


HI 

Up to this stage, the letters sn drawn appeal 
unfinished. Greater elegance can be given to the 
letters by adding small stiaight lines to the ends 
of certain limbs of the letters. These added lines 
are called '^serifs 

Fig, IX 




THNZUAW 

VMXCGDIJ 

LFEKYPBRS 


Fig. 12 


The pleasing effect of lettering well done 
should now be felt by the child. He should 
be able tn appieciate the decoiative power of 
lettering. 

We have, in good lettering, as valuable a 
forthe purpose of filling spaces pleasingly 
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as the (more or less) regular repetition of orna¬ 
mental shapes ciud patterns to be met with in 
the ''all over'*' pattern or design. But we must 
begin to make our lettering ^ll spaces com¬ 
pletely, not leaving white, spaces at. the ends 
of short lines 

As a beginning, it is better to stait with prose 
quotations, as the difficulty of avoiding spaces 
at the end of lines is not met wtfz to any great 
extent, To this end, words may have to be con- 
ti acted or expanded, which, as an exercise, adds 
not a little zest and excitement to this problem 
of exactly filling a line 

Where a line cannot be filled without undue 
expEUision (or contractioii)—and this occurs 
most frequently in poetry—we must have resort 
to some simple ornament or running pattern of 
approximately the same "weight" or "colour" 
as tlie lettering forming the line The ornament 
thus used should be such that a casual glance 
barely detects it. 

Embodying these ideas, the next exercise 
shows a quotation in. which the second and 
fourth lines, fallingshort of the maximum widtli, 
are made up with a simple leaf device. A com¬ 
parison with Fig. 9 should emphasize the decora¬ 
tive effect of lettering in a given space 

h I I € thot would thrive 
1 ^^ Mu5+ rise at five ^ 
rJiL^^JLHe that hath striven 
Must rise at seven. 

Fig. 13 

Where the opening woids of a quotation sug¬ 
gest a title, a line of capitals, contiasting with 
the bulk of smaller wirting, gives a pleasing and 
decorative effect. Such lines of capitals may be 
worked in the same colour as the smaller wilting, 
01 even coloured, as in the case of initial letters. 
The first letter could also be made into a larger 
initial letter- 

OLD-KIWiG-COlLE 

Was ■a*merry^- old-soul 
And- a- merry- <51 a ■ sou I - was ■ he 
Fig. 14 


IV 

At this stage of the subject, the broad pen 
might well be introduced. Unwieldy as this tool 
may appear to be at first, it is soon mastered. 
The ease with which contiasting thick and thin 
strokes aie executed, the rapidity with which 
letters are constructed, together with the almost 
automatic way in which little ornaments and 
line finishings aie pioduced, all tend to create 
a lasting fascination in this branch of the sub¬ 
ject. The golden rule to remember is, " Let the 
pen do the work," by which is meant, let the 
pen make the thick strokes witliout any extra 
pressure from the hand of the craftsman. Give 
the child a broad pen, ink, and paper, and let 
him try out the new tool for himself. Once he 
has grasped the fuU significance of its use, he 
will realize that he has to hand a quick method 
with which he can write to form letters of thin 
and thick strokes, a method, moreover, that 
produces the ronect strokes automatically. 

The following alphabet can soon be inastered 
—always provided, of course, it is lemembered 
to approximate to the propuitiuns of the letteis 
taught hitherto, and. to discourage over-exag¬ 
geration of strokes and curves. 

THNZUAV\^ 
MXOQCGD IT 
LFEKYPBR5& 

Fig, 15 

Similarly, the lower case letters can be written 
with the broad pen, here again confoiniing with 
the letters taught 111 the earlier stages of the 
scheme, 

lijfrt occs daqg 
bp hn m u kvwxy2:. 

FiG, i5 
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Simple oniameuts, such as shown below, are 
easily made with the broad pen. These orna¬ 
ments arc especially suitable for filling np lines 
of writing, sepmating verses of poetry, or for 
boTcleis surrounding quotations. 


as as ^ 
^ ^ ^ 


V 

The final stage in the development of the 
alphabet is the rounding off of the sharp angle 
between the stem and a,rm of the letter, and 
the '"serif." This has the effect of adding great 
beauty to the letter, giving it a much softer 
and more refined appearance. Care must, how¬ 
ever, be taken to avoid heaviness by cutting 
too suddenly across the angle, rather than 
roHndUig ojff the sharp angle. This alphabet is, 
of coui&e, drawn and not made with the broad 


♦ 4 * •h * 1 * 4 * 4 * 4 ^ 4 ^ •V ❖ 

Fig. t7 


Certaiii capitals are so formed that the lower 
ends of their stems can be elongated, or drawn 
out, without materially affecting theii readable¬ 
ness, In the example given below, the lower 
end of the iiiitSal letter has been drawn out to 
form a tail bolder to the verse of poetiy. In 
old manusciipts, the drawn-out end sometimes 
was made to illuminate the maigin 


^ivmferlqetrup 

IArJ ^lrc 55 byyciUw cantuc 

I Irt summer i(tc otiicr wsy 


Fig. i8 


Fig. 19 provides an example of a quotation 
with a "head" and "tail" band of 01 nament 
made with the bnoad pen This type of orna¬ 
ment could veiy well be earned out in coloured 
ink. 


pen. 

THNZUA 

VMDKBS 

Fig, 20 


The accompanying diagiam shows the lowei 
case alphabet similaidy ticated. 


L^comes becomes 

lijfrtoceslbp 
aciqgJhiiimiii 
.k.vwx.yz 


j(rtN iitg 5ong of 9ea9ons 
Something m all 

Flowery ia live suintiter 
MWRres iix ihe 




Fig, zg 


Fig. 21 

In making out notices, the general planning 
of the lettering, or "iay-ovrt," should receive 
careful attention. It is more than a question 
of writing out, for it involves designing 01 
arranging with a definite object irv view. 

In the example chosen, the imp011ant fact 
to be brought ont is the announcement of a 
"conceit."' This word, therefore, must stand 
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out clearly, and should be placed about one-thiid margins should be greater 4han the top, and 
oi the way down from the top of the notice the bottom margin at least twice that of the 



top. 

Two examples aie given^below of initial let¬ 
ters decorated (or ilhuTiinated) in a simide but 
effective way. Althongli more ornament has 



The collect inarghis to a piece of writing been used than in any of the previous exercises, 
should be carefully noted In general, the side it should be noted that in no w^y has tliesiiu- 

j)licily of the letter been spoilt or maned. In 
each case, the letter stands out quite plainly 
and can be road easily 

When the bcanty of good letteimg and ai- 
rangement lias been discovered through careful 
work, it is only natural that the desire to go 
further should find expression in attempting 
sonietliing a littU* more ornate. To foster this 
desiie is the excuse for Fig. 24 



Fig. 23 



\ or; lo, iKe winter is past, lAte rairr-^ 
is over 2uxcl gotve ; tHe rtowers:^ 
aippezrr ptvti'ie e^rtTr \ tKe trlnve or 


. otrr l^tu^ ; tete fig tree 
tettr fortlv Her greert rtas 
tHe vlrtes witH tHe tertaeir 
grape^ ^ good 

sntell. Artse ir^ 

Love, my fa-ir 
one Stemc 





























HANDWORK IN RELATION TO ART 

VALUE OF HANDWORK AS A CULTURAL SUBJECT 

’'Creative and catsimcCive art may be developed hv viany latiys. . . , lu general, hoivever, there are 
iwo main lines of development ; one, the use oj graphic or plastic forms imUaiive of the visible appear¬ 
ance oj life around Die child . * the other, more dejtnitely consinictive in ckaractey^ supplying 

oppurtUiiiiies for using tools and handling materials, suggesting consideration of purpose and fUness 
as well as the represefitaiion of beautiful and tnUtesling forms " —Rtspcht on the PniMAnv School, 


T he subject of Handwoik has become so 
firmly established in the curricula of all 
types of Primaryj Central, and Secondary 
Schools, and Iuls reached such miportance in 
schemes of education, that before discussing its 
value as a cultural subject it is best, perhaps, to 
view the general position it lias gained amongst 
the subjects taught in a general educational 
scheme, and its educational value in that scheme. 

The subject seems to have had its beginning 
as a development from two points, that of the 
drawing lessons on the one side, and that of the 
manual work on the other. The foimer consisted 
of exercises in copying, and the representation of 
objects both natural and artificial. Then was 
added instruction in simple abstract design, and 
the hist attempts at creative effort were miti- 
atod. On the other side, the various forms of 
manual work, such as woodwork for boys and 
needlework for girls, were taught mainly as 
uLdItalian subjects, quite distinct and in no way 
connected witli the drawing lessons In recent 
years Jias come the introduction of other forms nf 
haiidicraft^ of typos suitable for decoration, and 
often of a type essentially decorative in itself. 


In regard to the drawing side the feeling has 
grown that the instruction given in pattern 
design would be of far greater interest and value 
to the young pupil if his efforts at abstract 
design could be carried out as the actual decora¬ 
tion of some object in order that he could see for 
himself the ultimate end and use of his eftorts. 
These developments have brought about an 
overlapping of aims in the two subjects, and 
created a relation between the two which even 
now seems to be but impel fectly comprehended. 
Type after type of handwork has been intro¬ 
duced, and in some cases the real educational 
value of handwork, and the true fundamental 
reasons for its introduction into the ciiiTiculum, 
have been lost sight of, m the desire to include 
"the latest" amongst the list of subjects taught 
Distinctly divergent views were taken by 
those teachers who favoured the "Art" iide of 
the development, and those who favoured tlio 
"Handwork" or technical training side. But 
in spite of much confusion of thought, and 
divergence of aim, the subject has Irrmly estab¬ 
lished its educational value, and has now devel¬ 
oped to a point when it seems possible to assign 
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to it its true place in a inodein educational 
scheme, and to define its functions more clearly. 

The subject of this section is to examine the 
value of handwork as a cultural subject, and 
it IS, peihaps, this side of its educcitional value 
that has received the least amount of attention 
heretofore. Education may be said to be the 
training and developing of the minds of the 
yniing in such a way that they may become 
intelligent and active citizens, having a keen 
iiiteicst and deep knowledge of the world and 
environment into which they are born, a power 
of discrimination between good and bad in all 
things, and an intelligent understanding of all 
with which they are brought into contact. This 
is an aim kept in view in much of the instruction 
given in our schools, in Nature study, physical 
geograpJiy, appicciaiion of music, poetry, and 
liteiaturc generally, It seems that the hand- 
woric lessons, especially when the crafts taught 
have a distinctly decorative leaning, might be 
made a means of making oui young pupils 
acquainted with the works of mankind in the 
construction and decoiation of those man-made 
objects which suriomid us, and enter so entirely 
Into our eveiyday life. We may thus develop 
a better and more sympathetic undei standing, 
not only of those around us, but of those peoples 
who have gone before, and who have left behind 
them, in their constructive and decorative 
works, a mcord of their thoughts, ideas, and 
inspirations moie eloquent and illaminating 
dian written desciiptions. 

The appreciation of art in our education has 
been largely directed toward the pictorial arts 
and sculpture, but surely, of all the aits, that 
which most nearly approaches and influences 
the entire people from the highest to the lowest, 
in every spheie of life, is Lire art of constiuction 
and decoration of cvciyday articles, the indus¬ 
trial arts, the art of making those things which 
siirroimcl us in our everyday life, This most 
intimate association with the things wc sec and 
use every day of our lives should be made the 
means of developing that culture of mind which 
distinguishes the truly educated man oi woman. 
The very intimacy of our a5,suciation with made 
things, in the street and in our homes, makes a 
study of the decorative and constiuctive aits 
pre-eminently the finest of the cultural subjects. 


Handwork in schools in the lower classes leads 
to definite crafts in the upper, and the whole 
tuition should be co-ordziiatcd iii such a way that 
the lower-form subjects form a basis for the later 
craftwork for instance, folding paper and 
cardboard mudelliiig may be the basis for later 
bookbinding. The crafts suitable for inclusion 
in a scheme of handwork aie numerous, but too 
gieat a number of unrelated crafts in one scheme 
leads to iinpeifect knowledge of any, and a 
scheme which is progressive throughout the 
school will be most conducive to achieving the 
truest aims of the teaching of handwork. 

ThroLLgholit the teaching the creative faculty 
should be encouraged, tiaimed, and developed. 
Much woodwork and needlework is of a purely 
technical nature and of a utilitaiian character, 
but Avhero those subjects reach the point of 
"creative work" the aims of the teacher shoxdd 
be tow'avd the same end as those of tlie teacher 
of the so called "art crafts." The development 
of this creative faculty through young children's 
delight in making things must be guided with 
more and more care as they advance toward 
taking up the definite ciafls. Neatness and 
accuracy in the early exeicises of paper folding 
and cardboard modeiling must be supplemented 
by greater thought for suitability of purposa, 
suitability for materials used, and the principles 
of art applied to the making of things. 

Thus the pupil may be brought to discrimi¬ 
nate between good and bad from many points 
of view. Good workmanship and constnictjon 
are essential. A piece of work slovenly executed 
IS a setback in the pujnrs development. The 
teacher should aim at being thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the technical methods and re¬ 
quirements of the liaudworlc he teaches, for a 
badly constructed object is not worthy of iurtliei 
consideration. A well constructed object is a 
work of art in itself, though considciation for 
other qualities may make it better still. 

Tram the young pupil to appieciate good 
work. Pleasing pruportions, both in tiie whole 
object and in its parts, should be explained and 
a sense of good pioportion developed. Decora¬ 
tion, if any, should not be allowed to be indis- 
crimJnatol3F applied. Its i^niipose, snitabiliLy> 
and position should be thoroughly undeistood, 
mere decoration for decoration's sake should be 
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cliscouiitcd: indeed, the teficher, throughout the 
whole time, should not lose sight of the fact that, 
as in all teaching, he is training a young mind, 
and that he must lead tliat mind along the paths 
to the end he has in view* Tlie power to dis¬ 
criminate good workmanship from bad, and good 
design from bad, must be taught side by side 
with the technicalities of the craft, if the cultural 
value of handwork is to he appreciated. 

In crafts of a pictorial nature, such as lino- 
cuts, which are of the nature of decoration in 
themselves and not decorated objects, due 
regard should be paid to the ultimate use to 
which they will be put. Furthermore, the cul¬ 
tural value of handwork may be enhanced by 
bringing to the pupils' notice whenever possible, 
specimens of good examples of the crafts at 
which they are working, and by drawing their 
attention to the finer points uf those specimens. 
One of the aims of teaching handwork should 
be the cultivation of an appreciation of really 
goad work from both a technical and a decora¬ 
tive point of view, and the development of 
interest in. the aesthetic side of those things we 
see and use in everyday life, We thus make life 
fuller, and create an interest in and understand¬ 
ing of things around us that react on. all our 
judgments, giving that power of deriving pleas¬ 
ure from those things which have real worth, 
wliicli distinguishes the cultured mind. 

The study of handwork leading to crafts and 
the creative production of things leads again 
to the study of the decorative and constructive 
art throughout the ages, and so to a more inti¬ 
mate and sympathetic knowledge of mankind 
The teacher must always reali2iC that he is iii 
many cases teaching only the begianmgs of his 
subjects. If he can implant an interest for these 
things in his pupils, and encourage a desire for 
lurther knowledge when they have left him, he 
will have done much toward the attainment of 
the cultural aims of handwork. 

It seems that a certain amount of co-operation 
with such a subject as history will give an 
opportunity for the introduction of the study 
of crafts at different periods. Occasional visits 
to museums, where possible, illustrations of 
objects of historical interest, short talks on 
matters of moment, such as exhibitions of 
decorative art when they are held, and an 


encouragement of the pupils to discuss the 
construction and decoration of any objects they 
may have noticed will do much to develop an. 
interest in these matters, and augment to a 
great degree the ordinary handwork instruction. 

Stress has necessarily been laid on this aspect 
of the teaching of baud work as a cultural sub¬ 
ject in order to keep within the limits of the 
title of the section. It is such aspects of the 
subject that are easily lost sight of in the teach¬ 
ing of this subject. Much has been said about 
vocational teaching, but the subjects taught in 
our schools must in the main be educatiaual In 
aim, except for a certain amount of vocational 
instruction in industrial districts where it is 
reasonable to suppose that a large percentage 
of pupils Will go into a particular trade or occu¬ 
pation. But even in cases of this kind it is surely 
true that this educational and cultural side of 
education cannot be neglected, for in it lies that 
which helps to make life full of interest, which 
gives pleasure of the best kind to an active mind, 
and so produces a more intelligent and happy 
people. 

In considering the cultural side of handwork, 
and indeed in considering it from all points of 
view as an. educational subject, there seems to 
emerge the fact that the handwork teacher 
requires a special training, which at present 
neither the purely art teacher nor the technical 
teacher possesses. To be successful and to teach 
handwork so as to derive from it the greatest 
educational value, the handwork teacher must 
of necessity be an expert in all the technical 
processes of his craft, and must have a thorough 
knowledge of design and its principles as applied 
to his particular craft or crafts, and of the more 
important historical styles. He must also have 
the ability to impart that knowledge in such a 
way that his pupils will develop a creative talent 
for making things, a desire to make and do all 
things well, and to produce their finest work, 
whether in making or in decorating, together 
with a power of discriminating good from bad, 
an appreciation of the good woik of others, and 
some knowledge of the growth and development 
of their crafts. The practice of handwork 
teacher and ait teacher working together in 
the teaching of designing, making, and decorat¬ 
ing of objects was seldom successful, for the 
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lormer teacher was chiefly concerned with and representative rendering of objects to work, 
technical processes, while the latter, whose of a more creative character, the two’ subjects 
interests lay mainly on. tlie artistic sicle of the seem to have merged into one common educa^ 
subject, often produced unworkable designs. tional aim, and the time has arrived when they 
Now that handwork has so closely allied itself may be amalgamated and brought into a single 
with art as to become one of the most important subject, under the direction of a single teacher, 
of the cultural subjects, and now that art specially trained to understand the aims of his 
tcadiing in our Primary, Central, and Secondary subject from all points of view, not the least of 
Schools has developed from the stage of copying which is handwork as a cultural subject, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ART APPLIED TO CONSTRUCTION 


In the consideration of 7 iand%v'ork ns a culturai 
subject in another section, ils development from 
its beifinnings in the early drawing lessons and 
in the manual work of aur schools was briefly 
traced up to the important position it has now 
attained. 

The need for thoroughly reviewing the art and 
handwork instruction, and for bringing the 
objects and aims of the two subjects into closer 
relationship with each other, is becoming more 
and more obvious. Approaching from different 
points of view, these aims are now leading to a 
common goal in certain respects. This common 
goal is bringing clearly to view tlie necessity of 
co-ordinating and merging into one whole the 
two subjects whose educational functions and 
aims shall be clearly defined and thoroughly 
understood. 

An examination of how the principles of art 
may be brought to bear on the constructional 
side of liandwork may sliow how the relation of 
the instruction given under the name of hand' 
work and that given under the name of drawing 
or art may be strengthened so that the teaching 
of each subject may best be directed toward the 
attainment of one common aim. 

At its present stage of development, hand¬ 
work has become, at any rate in the uppei 
classes of the schools, a cultural subject giving 
opportunities beyond the training of the manip¬ 
ulative faculties and the execution of technical 
processes, such as making certain woodwork 
joints, or seaming. By the introduction of crafts 
such as the stencilj and the lino cut, pottery, and 
bookbinding, the opportunity arises for training 
and developing the sense of appreciation of those 
principles of art which govern the production of 
all good craft work. 


Design in Construction 

In considering the principles of art ns applied 
to handwork, it is perhaps well to remember at 
the beginning that decoration is not neces¬ 
sarily the only form of design. Any object made 
must be designed (apart from any consideration 
of decoration); whether well or badly, will be 
according to the thought that is put into its 
conception before actually commencing the con¬ 
struction. An object should be planned in such 
a way that it is perfectly suited for the purpose 
for which it is made. This quality or principle 
of suitability, or fitness for purpose, for materials, 
for tools, in fact suitability from all points of 
view, is perhaps the most important of all the 
principles of art, as it embraces so many of the 
other so-called principles of art. How often one 
sees this principle violated in the production of 
'"fancy goods,'' which are produced with a cer¬ 
tain superficial attractiveness but which are 
worse than useless for any practical purpose. 

A folding leather blotter should be constructed 
of such a shape that the ordinary sizes of 
blotting paper may be inserted without cutting 
or manipulation of any kind. Thought and care 
should be given to the placing of handles of any 
kind on objects, these should be designed and 
placed in such a way that they cany out their 
own purpose m the best possible manner withou t 
interfering with the use of the object as a whole. 

A good and clear understanding of the prin¬ 
ciple of suitability for use influencing cnnstruc- 
tion and shape may be gained by a study of the 
most common objects and utensils of everyday 
use. Such objects wJiose shapes have evolved 
by the influence of diis very principle may be 
seen in the ordinary galvanized bucket, with ils 
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drop hamlle, the watering can, cups and saucers designei’s point of view, teaching them to give 
of ordinary shape, tumblers, knives, forks, and careful and earnest consideration to all the 
spoons, and boxes of all kinds having a dcrmite things they do, and to recognize the evidences of 
use. Tile same principle is seen in the shapes careful thought and planning in the work of 
of the large-bodied bottles with very small others when they see it. 

necks used for containing acids, which can be Consideration for suitability for materials and 
seen in all chemistry laboiatories Lessons of tools is closely allied to the technical side of the 
real educational value and the training of mental production of an article, and it is in the intro- 
alertness can be given to our pupils by the con- duction of ornament on an object rather than in 
sidcration of a few very common utensils. its construction that this law or principle is 

frequently violated. 

Iviportance of Form and Proportion . 

Diit even when keeping to this principle of Design and Ornamentatton 
the design of shapes of objects from the point Consideration has been given so far only to 
of view of their nsc, tlieie is large scope for the the constiuction and proportion of objects from 



Fig. I 

Effects of Proportion in Binding 


consideration of shape purely from the view of the standpoint of the application of the. prm- 
pleasing proportion and ratio of masses. Thus ciples of art to such construction j but the 
the rectangle which is nearly a square, and the ornamenting of objects with what are called de¬ 
oval which is neariy a circle, are iorms which signs** leads to that side of handwork where 
cause confusion and a feeling of lack of de- there is infinite scope for interesting study, 
finiteness in expression. The rectangle formed of Crafts taught m schools at present may be 
two squares or a solid formed of two cubes does classified into those which need not he decorated, 
not seem to please the eye in the same wav as or which may have ornament applied to them, 
forms definitely square or oblong. or developed during the process of production, 

A book bound in half leather or cloth may such as basketry and bookbinding, and those 
produce quite different effects according to the crafts of the type of stencilling, lino printing, 
proportion of leather to cloth, as will be seen in and embroidery which are decorative and 
the accompanying sketches, ornamental in their nature, and are often sub- 

1 bought and consideration for these matters sidiary crafts applied to work of another kind- 
of proportion in the constmetion of objects and Of the former typo of craft, ornament may or 
tlicir parts is uX high educational value, for it may not be applied, but it should be borne in 
raises the instruction above the purely technical inind that an object badly constructed is not 
aspect, and gives the pupils an insight into the worth ornamenting, and that an object well 
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made is a work of art in itself and may easily tools used, and the methods employed in con- 
be marred by the application of bad ornament,. siriiction. Basketry presents great scope and 
Of ornameril applied in a had way, without due opportunity in tliis direction* The banding of 
consideration bein^ Kiven to the form and con- different colours and the delightful patterns 
slruction of the object to which it is applied. which result from the diPferent methods of 
The reason for decorating an object s’lould be to interlacing give the pupil many opportunUies of 
make a good object better. Decoration, when exercising forethought and ingenuity while keep- 
used, should be kept quite subservient to the ing within the bounds of good construction, 
object decorated, titting it and accentuating Raflfia work agani presents an opportunity of 
its constructive qualities, m no way ialerlering good sound instruction in the application of 
with its use or hiding its form, hut rather aiding decoration on constructional lines, to a teacher 
its appearance by definitely marking its con- who has a clear idea of the function of ornament. 



Fig, 2 

Decoration : Emphasizing and Dztracting from Beauty vf Form 


structive parts, and yet so falling into the Many of the stitches used in embroidery may 
general scheme of shape and construction that bo used constructively to hold the article to- 
one feels constrained to say "What a beautiful gether, thus serving the pin pose of decoration as 
object I" rather than "What beautiful decora- well as that of construction. The principles of 
tion ! " The attempts which one sees at realistic repetition and alternation can he shown in 
floral and fruit repiescntations, and even land- many fine and pleasing ways in thks type of 
scapes, carried out in leather, copper, or raffia, decorative and constructive stitchery. 
without any consideration of the relation of the , x i-\ * 

decoration to the construction of the object i TtltCtple OJ UBStgHlHg 
ornamented, indeed without any consideration As in the planning and construction of an 
of its fitness or suitability from any point of object suitability from every point of view is 
view (a bag or s^me such article being used the great principle that should guide the dc- 
merely as a vehicle for carrying a pictorial signer, so in designing decoration for an article 
representation of fruit or flowers) leveal misun- suitability loi its pin pose as a decoraling leatuie 
derstanding of the true principles of decoration, should be the guiding principle Tlie true func- 

tioji of ornament is to enhance the beauty of 
Design Innate in the Construction the article omamnuted, and in considering tlie 

Much ornament is constructive in its nature, application of theprincijiles of art tu construction 
and is the true outcome of tlic materials and one sees where much of the so-called decojation 
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loses any beautifying effect, because it is applied 
without any consideration uf its relation to 
the construction of the object. Qualities of 
construction and shape may be enhanced and 
emphasized by the ornament used, or they may 
be lost or obscured. In the two sketches shown 
are given simple examples of how shape may be 
empiiusized in the one case by banding at the 
neck, shoulders, and base of a simple vase shape, 
and in the other case how the decoration em¬ 
ployed obscures any beauty of form which the 
original shape may have possessed. 

Thus bearing in mind this principle of ait 
that decoration should be true to its function of 
accentuating the constructional qualities of the 
object decorated, objecls which are essentially 
of tt flat nature will certainly appear better by 
being decorated with a pattern which em¬ 
phasizes the flatness of the parts decorated. The 
planning of simple diaper patterns, fitted to 
given and definite fiat shapes, gives exercises in 
forethought and ingenuity m the planning and 
grouping of simple units which are within the 
capacity of quite young children. 

Tme Function of Decoration 

Decoration, then, will learn from the princi¬ 
ples of art which have been observed in all the 
finest periods of decorative art to be subservient 
to the article and its use. It will serve to preserve 
and bring into greater relief those qualities of 
construction which the article possesses, em¬ 
phasizing its flatness or curvature by being most 
suitable for the position it occupies, but it will 
also conform in suitability to the material in 
which it is worked and the tools with which 
it is produced, and in this respect we see again 
the relation of the principles of decoration 
to construction. Each craft has its character¬ 
istics, those qualities which give it its iiidivid- 
uality and make it different from the other 
crafts. 

These cliaracteristics arc tlie outcome of due 
regard being paid to the limitations of the 
material used and of the tools used, and the 
designer of decoration should bear in mind these 
limitations. Thus a design for embroidery will 
differ from one to be carried out in basketry or 
carved wood. Embroidery and needlework have 


in former days given scope for many ingenious, 
realistic, and pictorial effects which, although 
wonderfully skilful in execution, so lost the 
characteristics of the craft employed as to pio- 
duce, when viewed at a short distance, the 
effect of paintings. We are more and more 
growing to appreciate the influence that 
material, tools, and construction have ovei 
design, and to value each of the many handi¬ 
crafts for those individual characteristics it has 
to offer ufij which can be found only in that 
particular craft. 

Working within these piiiiciples there is 
wonderful scope for real original work, and 
individual style of work, and the teacher who 1ms 
laid the foundation of a real appreciation of good 
decorative art in his pupils has not only trained 
them in manipulative skill, but has done much 
to raise the standard of industrial art, especially 
in the production of those things that come into 
the use of all classes of people. He has given 
to his impjls that capability of judgment in all 
things, from the standpoint of suitability m 
every way, that cannot fail to have a good effect 
on the development of character. 

Art and Handwork 

The relation of handwork to art has neces¬ 
sarily in so short an article only been touched on 
m the very broadest manner, but it has been 
shown, it is hoped, that the handwork teacher 
must be artist as well as craftsman, to be able to 
extract the greatest possible educational value 
from his subject. The study of line and form, of 
tone value, and of colour have not been touched 
on as they do not bear so directly on construc- 
tioHj but such subjects are intimately bound up 
in decoration; it is in the art or drawing lessons 
that their study will provide the pupil with a 
fund of knowledge that will be of infinite use to 
him in his handwork. Thus the solution of the 
problem of placing the instruction of handwork 
and art on a sound basis, working together to¬ 
ward a common cvvltural end, seems to he in the 
handwork teacher's having artistic knowledge 
of Ills craft as well as of its technical lequire- 
meuts, so that he is capable of obtaining the 
full educational value which the subject of 
handwork certainly possesses. 



COMMUNAL WORK 


I T IS freely admitted that the modern ”ac¬ 
tive*' methods of Infants' School education 
are in the mam sound, as they provide for 
the growing child physical, mental, and aesthetic 
outlet, All too soon, however, "shades of the 
prison house begin to close'* as the hard grind of 
mastering the various intricacies of the three R*s 
in preparation for Secondary School life over¬ 
shadows the child. Harassed teachers of large 
classes find that it takes real heroism and un¬ 
flagging enthusiasm to incorporate m the weekly 
work some real activities. The improvement in 
the curriculum of the new Secondary Schools 
should react favourably on the Junior depart¬ 
ments, since it is reasonable to suppose that an 
approach to Secondary School crafts should be 
made in the years between the time of leaving 
the Infants' School and the age of ir. 

Let us forget for a moment the child-as-lie- 
will-be and study the child as he is at the age of 
7 or 8. He will be found to be a "stirring" 
young person just beginning to realize his place 
in the family group and in the larger family of 
the classioom and playground. He has mastered 
the elements of speech, and can make known 
his thoughts and feelings by the spoken word. 
He has pride in, and some control over, his 
physical powers, and an intense interest in the 
happenings in his immediate environment. He 
may also have a strongly developed vein of 
fancy, or the power of dramatic (miming) 
expression; and thanks to his years in the In¬ 
fants' School he may have developed the power 
of expiession and representation with crayon, 
pencil, or plastics. If such a child is to develop 
Ins talents harmoniously so that his personality 
is enriched to its best possible attainment, it is 
obvious that his education must be truly liberal 
He must experiment with all kinds of materials, 
learn the laws of design and colour, gain xinder- 
sLanding of the complicated machinery of daily 
life. Not least he must learn to co-operate with 
Ilia fellows, must find what special contribution 
he, as an individual, can make to some project 
uncleilakcn by a group of his contemporaries. 
Communal work, or the development of some 

ij—([? iriGii) 


special project, forms, therefore, a valuable part 
of the practical training of the Junior child. 
In a certain sense all his woik is caminunal, but 
exercises in simple bookbinding, in poster¬ 
making, or m pottery are an end in themselves. 
Communal work should centre round some big 
topic, and should leave a definite impression and 
impart a definite culture to all the little people 
who have taken part in the project, however 
small their parts may have been. 

Suggested Topics 

The most obviously interesting topics for 
community effort are— 

1. Th& Seasons and Festivals of tlic year. 

2. Home Life —in our native land, and later in 
other countries. 

5. The Public Services —postmen, i^olicemen, 
etc. 

4. Health and Good Habits. 

In making a study of these subjects many 
craft materials will be used and much useful 
knowledge gained of craft methods, and of tho 
laws of design and colour. The following sug¬ 
gestions are necessarily brief, but give an outline 
of how such central ideas may be used for com¬ 
munity effort in a class. The class should be 
divided into groups, each group having a leader, 
chosen for qualities of personal dominance, of 
talent, or of skill, as the case may be. A class of 
forty children would comprise live groups of 
eight, General discussion of the project should 
precede action. "Jobs" may be given to the 
various groups, and necessary instruction im¬ 
parted to the class as a whole. Later the teacher 
might find time during a lesson to see each of the 
group leaders and advise or help them in their 
particular tasks. Work of this kind touches all 
the other subjects of the school curriculum, as 
will be seen. 

I. The Seasons 

1. Autumn. 

(«) ComniuniLy fiic/.c of flowers and fiuits. 

(&) Posters done by different groups ()f 
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succession, e.g, liarvesting, antumii leaves, 
Ha-llow-e'en, 5th November, Armistice Day. 

(c) The haivesfc of the fields. An exhibition 
of fruits and vegetables, afterwards used as 
drawing or modellmg exercises. 

Clothing in autuinn. Study of wool and 
woollen clotiung—knitting (see Tig 1), 

2, Winter, 

[а) Christmas wall frieze. 

(б) Christmas cards and calendars, 


(c) Easter gifts to hospital. Scrap books. 

{d) Decorations, etc., for May Day Festival. 

4. Su )) tmey . 

{a) VVall frieze of summer flowers, or the 
seaside (see Fig. 2), 

{h) Group posters showing outdoor sports, 
picmcs, etc. 

(c) Collection of tree-twigs, flowers, shells, 
etc., as possible, these being used for drawing 
and modelling. 



Fig. r 

Clothing Jor Septamhey 


(c) The making of Chiistmas gifts. (The 
groups would re-form for this under type- 
of-work headings, so that materials could be 
conserved in one part of the room.) 

(rf) Winter: climatic conditions. Experiments 
ill study of snow and ice. 

3. Spring 

(/?) Wall frieze of spring flowers. 

(^) Posters ill season—Young animals. Birds 
and iiesfc, Easter poster, St, Gcoige's Day 
(23rd April) poster. 


Warm-wcathcr clothing : Cotton and how 
it is inanufacturcd; prints and patterned ma¬ 
terials. 

A closer examination of these suggestions will 
reveal the fact that the activities come under 
one or two craft groups only, and therefore do 
not piovide a difficult problem in mateixals and 
storage, or in allocation of work in the classroom. 

Poster Work, 

As this forms a main part of the project, 
it mighl, where the allocation of time foi 
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Handwork is small, be done in the drawing 
period. Wall friezes, if there is blackboard on 
the wall surface, could be built up by individual 
pastel (chalk) studies. Failing this a long strip 
of brown or dark mounting paper, i ft. deep, 
should be fixed to the wall and used as a back¬ 
ground, 

Materials for group posters would be [a) cut¬ 
out pictures from magazines; (6) cut-outs in 
coloured gummed paper; (c) crayons, and, in 
later years, poster colours 


Christmas Gifts 

Gifts for Christinas would depend on the skill 
of the cliLld and on his craft experience. Useful 
classroom groupings might be— 

(rt) A knitting group. 

(i) Group painting tins and wooden boxes, 

(c) Group covering boxes with fancy papers, 
making blotters, etc 

(rf) Pottery, basketry, or weaving group, ac¬ 
cording to the previous practice of the children. 



Fig. 2 

T/ic ii'easHe : Cut-oHls from Picture Papers 


Many teacheis wisely decide to study the 
elementary foimsof one craft each year. Group 
work would add the necessary vaiiety and 
animation to this study It might be suggested 
that the apl)ioach to Bookbinding be taken in the 
same year as the Seasonal Topic is followed in 
communal work. 

Clothing Projects 

A second topic within the scope of these 
exercises is the study of winter and summer 
clothing. Such knowledge as may be gained 
will form a valuable background for weaving. 
Patterns of Iweccls and woollen cloths sliould be 
collected, and the weaves discovered. Experi¬ 
ments in the spinning of raw wool (using primi¬ 
tive spindle) should be made. Similarly the 
many types of cotton and linen cloths could be 
assembled, their yarns discovered, and methods 
of printing and colouring studied. 


2. Home Life 

Our Ho)nes. («) Group posters of living-room, 
bedroom, etc, (see Figs. 3 and 4). 

(fr) Pottery. Utensils comiiiuiily in use. (See 
Pottery section for methods of making) 

(c) Furniture. The table, the chair, the bed, 
tlie chest: these to be made from various sciap 
materials or in stiff paper, (If older children arc 
following this topic they should make or collect 
pictuics of typical English chairs, etc., of past 
times and contrast with modem furniture.) 

Interior Decoration, Colour schemes for 
various rooms having regard to (i) type of 
room, (2) exposiue of room. These could be 
worked out on small models of room corners. 
or a doll's house mighh be made and furnished 
asa play proj ect in an evening play-hour. (Fig 5.) 

(i?) Decorative accessories in the home: lamp¬ 
shade, mats, book-ends, etc,, according to tlie 
age and ciaft experience of the children. 
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A SiUiiig-fooin : Cui-onts Asse)iibled fyont Catalogues 



Fig. 4 

A Liviug-fooiii • Citl-ouls Asseiiihled from Caialoeue'i 
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Hornes of Other People 

{a) Ancient dwellings — Sancl-tray assem¬ 
blages of lake-dwellings, etc. See Practicat. 
Junior Teacher. Volume III, History, 

( 5 ) Homes in relation to environment. Models 

— ooRiSER or RQOn — 


-r 

1 

1 

1 



1 

k 

1 


‘Fold 


Tcor* or 
CuY 



made from various materials (or illustrations) 
of nomadic tribes’ tents, Lapp kut, wooden 
house, Eastern block" house, African kraal. 
(See Geography and General Knowledge illus¬ 
trations, Practical Junior Teacher, Volume 
IIL) 

In this " Homes*' project we find scope for the 
practice of pottery as a craft and for colour 
study and tlie making of decorative accessories. 
The vexed question ol the desirability of making 
paper furniture and paper models of houses, etc., 
must be faced. There is no doubt that the 
construction of such models, if based on the 
originals and made as far as possible to resemble 
them, is a valuable exercise. As long as it is used 
as a constructive exercise and becomes explana¬ 
tory to geographical or social science it is per¬ 
fectly justiliable, (See Handwork in Rural 
Schools, Vol. V.) Do not let such **models" 
take the place of a craft, however. 

A in ore elaborate version of the sand-tray 
may be used for representation of dwellings of 
historical or geographical interest. A shallow 
tin or cardboard box lid may be used with a 
"back-scene" painted on thick wliite cardboard. 
Two or three of these stage settings make a 
very interesting assemblage. Cut-out figures, 
in costume, and tree and animal outlines add 
to the realism of the scenes. 

The interior decoration work should be done 
in comiectiou with the colour study which should 
form a part of all art schemes 

Decorative accessories might be grouped and 
worked out as Christinas presents, in whatever 
media the age and experience of the children 
allow. 

3. The Public Services 

It is probable that liere we have one of the 
most educative of topics for class work, but the 
older Juniors, 10 and ii-year-olds, will get most 
benefit from a study of the framework of civil¬ 
ized life as lived to-day. The order of impoit- 
ance of the various services would vary according 
to the environment of the school, but the follow¬ 
ing would be included. 

Postal service —and news-sending in general. 

(ff) Wall frieze of street showing postman, 
pillar-box, newsboy, telegraph boy, telephone 
box, etc. 
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{b) Small posters prepared by groups—train, 
telegraph wires, an airplane, etc.p as suggested 
by cliildrett themselves, to illustrate long-dis¬ 
tance transport of news. 

(ff) Copying telegraph form, making an en¬ 
velope and folding writing paper, and writing 
and addressing a letter. A model money order 
and postal order filled up. A few typical foreign 
5tamps mounted on a display card. 

[d) If possible, a crystal set wireless demon- 
stiation or a tin-can-and-string telephone. 
Travel by Road, Rail, Sea, and Air. 

(ft) Wail frieze of landscape showing all types 
of travel in one composite picture. 

(&) Small posters showing different methods 



showing types of lighting out-of-doors and 
indoors. 

With children in the top class of the Junior 
School, some scientific study would accompany 
the study of this topic. (See Practical Junior 
Teacher, Volume 111 , Science) 

Police and Protection oj Citizens. 

(ft) Wall frieze showing policeman on point 
duty, safety-first signs, nurse, scout, etc., as 
desired. 

(6) A street or district plan of school and 
environment. (See Volume II, Home Geogra¬ 
phy ) Tins may be worked out by simple scale 
measurements and drawn on a large sheet of 
broum paper. Small models or cut-outs may be 



Fig. 6 

Silhoueiies 


of present-clay travel. Contrasting modern 
travel with that of past days. 

Food-providers. (Posters of all types, as 
before.) 

(ft) The farmer—Saud-tray scenes, or pictures 
of sowing, reaping, and storing grain. Drawings 
or clay models of fruits, grain., and vegetables. 

(6) The fisherman—pictures of trawlers, nets, 
etc. Drawings or clay models of fish; model of 
net (if possible), 

(c) The stock-fnrmer—or the butcher— 
treated similarly to the above. 

Heating and Lighting, 

(ft) Poster or, it possible from observation, 
model of pit-head, coal trucks, etc. 

{b) Collection of burning fuels—wood, coal, 
coke. 

(c) Gas and electricity. Picluies and. posLcra 


made to lepresent buildings, etc. Should an 
attempt be made to make a relief model, the 
difficulty of tisiug contours must be met, and 
the lelief plan built up with clay or papier 
madid—an elaborate business. Rural life and 
city life present different problems, and would 
condition the work under these headings. 

4. Health and Good Habits 

Posters and Friezes— 

(a) Good habits of cleanliness. 

(i) Sport pictmes (these cut out from papers, 
and made into silhouettes as shown in Fig, 6). 
(c) Safety-first posters (sec Fig, 7) 

Accessories to Health and Cleanly Hah Us. 
Girls, Making of— 

(a) Comb case in ribbon or leather, or 
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(&) Darning- or needle-case, or 
(c) Tootlibiosh and soap and towel holder in 
American cloth, or in cloth with lining from old 
waterproof (copy a *'shop*' model). 

Boys. Making of— 

(а) Wooden or tin soap-dish, or 

(б) Comb case in leather or leather-cloth, or 
(c) Box with division to hold boot-cleaning 

outfit—made or adapted frojn ready-made boxes 
painted or varnished. 

The suggestions here given show definitely 
advanced craft work. Should community work 
be done in the younger classes under the heading 
of Health and Good Habits, the work jnust be 
simpler There is no doubt that the worlting of 
such topics depends largely on the personality 
of the teacher and on the intelligence of the 
class. Where moie serious craft work is being 
attempted either of the last two topics could be 
followed out on poster and illustrative work only. 

The silhouetie effect suggested under heading 
(//) of posters and friezes for health is easily 


obtained by pasting black inomiting paper on 
the under side of newspaper photogiaplis, then 
cutting round the photo outline and pasting, 
photo side down, on the background paper- An 
example is shown (Fig. 6) of a frieze showing 
sports, assembled by a group of eight children. 
The silhouette form is a valuable training in 
outline knowledge for young students of pic¬ 
torial art. 

A "play-honr" has been mentioned in these 
notes. Most teachers will find tlmt Group Work, 
to be effective and really joyous, tends to stray 
outside school hours. One afternoon in the week 
it might be arranged that the children shay if 
they so desire, and continue work on their 
assemblages or posteis, or otherwise pursue the 
topic under discuasioii. Such an after-school 
activity is much appreciated by the children, 
especially if their own ideas are given scope. 
From such beginnings inay develop Junior 
Craft Guilds, and a renewal, of the joy of creative 
work 111 tlie leisure time of our young people. 










PAPER TEARING 

T his occupation, whether regarded as 
handwork or as an introduction to design, 
provides a gm-duated course suitable for 
Junior Scliools. 

It has much to recommend it It makes an 
immediate appeal to the children; it affords them 
a constructive means of expression j it trains 
their powers of observation, and it enables tliem 
to appreciate mass rather than line. No attempt 
is made to cultivate an artificially accurate 
finish at too early an age; the underlying prin¬ 
ciple is to encouiage creative work—^to develop 
a spirit of experiment and adventure< 

The children *'learn by doing ** 

The scheme is logically arranged and will 
provide an additional occupation for the thiee 
or four years of the Junior School Course, 

Unlike the majority of schemes based on 
paper cutting, this course has a definite- aim; it 
does not stop ’ ‘in. the air at the usual making of 
patterns and simple outlines of objects, It leads 
to design—a valuable feature in drawing; it 
gives the children their first insight into picture 
composition, it teaches beauty of form and 
colour, and prepares children for Stencilling 
A further recommendation is that no expen¬ 
sive apparatus is required. Scissois, paste, and 
coloured paper are all that are required, In¬ 
deed, at the beginning, old newspapers and 
wrapping paper may be used. 

Outline of the Course 

I. Papeh Teaming 
A. On the Fold. 

r. Simple "hole*' patterns 

2. Simple objects. 

3 Birds, animals, fish 
4. Everyday scenes 
5. Rustic alphabet. 

B Free Tearing, 

Trees; anirnals , flowers. 

II, PATEit Cutting on the Folu 
I, Patterns mounted on coloured paper. 

2, Designs backed by silver paper or 
coloured foil. 


AND GUTTING 

3, Simple objects and figures, including 
animal and figure silhouettes. 

4. Action. 

Ill, Stencils 

These arc backed with coloured, foil or silver 
papei. 

Ia. Paper Tearing on the Fold 

At first the papei should, occasionally, be iin- 
lolded and examined after each tear, and the re¬ 
sult noted. If this plan is adopted the children 
will soon be able to visualize the effects of teais 
on the different sides, and will be able to make 
well-balanced original designs with quite simply 
shaped tears They should leam, as soon as 
possible, to follow a set plan They must obey 
instmctioiis in order to achieve the desired 
design. On the other hand, a wrong tear may 
be oveilooked. Any suggestion of repression 
must be avoided. Initiative, which may involve 
mistakes, should be encouraged^—and paper is 
cheap, Typewiitjng paper is admirable for 
tearing exercises. It is crisp, and gives a good 
edge. The design may be blacked before it is 
mounted, or it may be mounted on black paper. 

I. Simple ^'Hole ” Patterns 

The Circle Tear. The first two patterns shown 
in Fig 1 are produced by folding the square 
twice across the diameters Tears are then made 
m the smaller folded square as shown in the 
diagram. The childien will be able to invent 
similar patterns using the circle tear A wide 
laiige of designs is possible. The children should 
use the thumb as a templet for the ciicles, so 
that they are unilorm in size. If the tears are 
made carelessly the patterns will lack balance 

The Acorn Tear. For these designs (Fig. t C, 
D) the squaie is folded diagonally three times, 
producing a triangle which is ^ the original 
square. The tears aie then made as shown in 
the diagram, the centre hole being torn first, 
followed by the tear on the diagonal and then 
the smaller tear on the other folded edge. 

An inliiiite variety of patterns may be made 
by the use of these two simple tears. The best 

ri 
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desi^ made by each child may be used to 
decorate his homc-inadG scrap ox sketch book. 

In the teaiing exercises the thumbs must be 
kept close together. The cldldren will require 
some practice before they can make a good 
tear. They will soon learn to hold the folded 
paper firmly to preserve the folds. They will 
fmd out by then failures that the tears must be 
made on the folded edge. Haphazard teaiing, 
except during experimental lessons, should not 
be encouraged. 

7,. Simple Objects on the Fold 

The pupils will be interested lu the ciidc and 
acorn tcais^ and other tears that the teacher 



Fig, 2 

Objects oft lh& Void 


may devise representing leaves and other simple 
shapes found in Natmc. 

They will take great delight in mass represen¬ 
tations of simple objects These are pioducecl 
on one diameter fold reminiscent of the okb 
fashioned balanced freehand drawing copies 
A lew examples axe shown in Figs. 2 and 3. 
It IS advisable to begin with broad masses 
rather than narrow ones, as the latter require 
more skill in tearing. The children will be pleased 
to notice that each exercise pioduces two repie- 
sentations—black on white, and white on black. 

When the children have achieved some pro¬ 
ficiency in tearing these objects they may be 
encouraged to attempt some communal designs, 
and specimens made by various children may 
be arranged to form pictures of the dinner-table, 
the tea-table, or a side-board 

These pictures can be made very real by the 
addition of a simple Hue or two—^iu charcoal or 
paint—in the background, thus giving the 
picture "depth." 
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"Tear-outs," on this principle, of Chinese 
lanterns, vases, etc., can be attractively coloured 
in the painting lessons, then mounted in groups. 

3. Birdsy Animals, and Fish 

These, again, are torn on the simple diametei 
fold. The children will be able to supply many 
simple forms, for which they may he encouraged 
to search through advertisements in the news¬ 
papers and in their picture books, 

The horse shown m the illustration (Fig. 3) 
is tom on a vertical fold, and when opened out 
one head may be shaped to form the tail. 

The cluclcen, when unfolded, will be found to 
possess two tails, one of which may be shaped to 
form the head. 

Many simple animal shapes may be obtained 
in this way, and, although crude in form, they 
provide for children a real fascination. There is 
a defiiiite value in creating these shapes in the 
mass, which so often are beyond the children 
when they attempt to draw them. 

4. Everyday Scenes 

The child's first effort at picturing a stieet 
scene generally results in placing the suggested 
objects, such as lamp-post, motor-car, houses, 
and policeman, in one straight line. 

The teacher may then suggest another 
arrangement to show both sides of the street. 
The illustration given m Fig 5 J? is a child's 
idea of a car passing along a street After some 
questioning he explained that this is a view 
fiom a first-floor window. 

The lych-gate scene (Fig. 5 C) gives the chil¬ 
dren some idea of perspective In this case the 
teacher's blackboard sketch is copied by the 
children—^they will be quite willing to take for 
granted the peispective as shown in path and 
church. If a more finished picture is desired, 
distant objects or background, simply drawn, 
will give this effect, but it should not be over¬ 
done. At this stage we must aim to pieserve the 
bold character of the work. 

5. Rustic Alphabet 

Most of the letters of the alphabet may be 
produced by tearing after' one horizontal or 
vertical fold has been made (Fig, 6). 

By drawing a veitical or horizontal line 
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Designs in Papek 
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■’^sentahons by Paper Tearing •. White on- Black and 131 
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Fig 4 

liirds^ Pish oii the Fold 
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Fig, 5 

Everyday Scenes 
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Fig, 6 

Rustic Aljihahet 
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tlirough the requiied letter the teachei will 
derive liis blackboaid sketch indicating the tear 
to be made, A feW of the letteis, R and S for 
instance, will lequire an adjusting tear when 
opened, TJie S is best made b3^ hist forming a 
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figure eight by folding horizontally and tearing, 
The diagrams given in Eig. 5 illustrate the 
method. 

Letters thus made may be stuck on simple 
booklets made and stitched by the childi-en, thus 
labelling MY BOOK, SCRAP B O O K, or 
DRAWING BOOK, 

Ib, Free Tearing 

Wlieii tho childien have acquired some skill 
in tearing on the fold, the next logical step is 
free tearing. These exercises provide an oppor¬ 
tunity for imagination, and sclf-expi c 5 sion—they 
are creative in character. 

The teacher may indicate on the blackboard 
the shape to be torn, or the outline may be 
"graphed" for each child The "soft" edges 
obtained by free tearing are very pleasing, Artis¬ 
tically, this type of outline is more natural 
than a hard, uninteresting, sharply defined 
out line- 

Only a few examples of free tearing are given 
(1 m g 6) owing to exigencies of apace, but the 
childieiL and the teacher will get many sugges¬ 
tions from advertisements in the newspapers 
and from books. Magazine advertisements will 
be found particularly helpful. 

Scenes, Simple scenes involving free tearing 
may be suggested by the teacher. 

Horatius keeping the bridge, Jim Hawkins 
hiding behind the powder barrel (Treasure 
Island)^ a boat passing under Tower Bridge, 
simple scenes illustrating geographical and 
historical stories-—all provide fascinating sub¬ 
jects and afford much material for discussion. 

II. Paper Cutting on the Fold 

An infinite variety of intricate and beautiful 
designs may be made by cutting folded papei 
with scissors. 

T. Patterns Mounted on Coloured 
Paper 

TUe designs shown in. Plate I and Fig. 8 
;Ue developed from the square folded diagonally 
three times. The cuts are thus repeated eight 
times when the paper is unfolded. The designs 
may then be mounted on a suitably coloiiied 
background. 

The teacher will note that if he requires the 
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cliildren to copy a given pattern it is only 
necessaiy for him to rule off one-eighth of the 
square which contains the given design, and the 
cuts to he made in the folded paper are easily seen, 

** Designs, "Band” patterns make 

very effective designs which may be used as liet- 
work panels. If a "hand " design is required, the 
cuts must be made paiallel to each other, 

Por example, the simple band pattern illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 7 is produced by making cuts 
as shown in the diagram repiesentiiig one- 
eighth of the square, cuts (i) and (2) being 
paiallel and cuts (3) and (4) paiallel 

This parallel cutting always gives a "band” 
effect. 

The second diagram shown in Fig. 7 illus¬ 
trates the method of making the second design. 
On the folded paper forming the triangle parallel 
cuts are luade at (t) and (a), and at (3) and (/j). 
These cuts give the banded part of the design 
A further cut is to be made after another fold 
along the dotted line shown iii the diagram to 
create parallels (5) and (6). 

The children will soon master the method, and 
will readily follow the design which the teacher 
will diaw, in the triangular foim, on the black¬ 
board. They may draw the pattern on their 
folded squares or may make "first time” cuts 
at the discretion of the teacher 

When they have masteied the method the 
children may be encouraged to evolve designs 
of their own. 

Mounting, The designs may be mounted on 
brown paper or cardboard. When the childicn 
have acquired some facility in mounting, 
colouied papeis may be used. These affoicl 
very effective backgrounds, and provide an 
oppoi-tiinity for colour training 

A selection of background papers of different 
colours should be available, and the most fitting 
background found by experiment. 

Patterns foi mounting should be cut from 
gummed coloured paper, A glossy background 
paper gives the best results, and this should be 
damped in order to get easy and clean mounting, 
The cut pattern should be kept dry. If the 
pattern is wet there is a tendency for it to sag 
and break, and it is also difficult to get it to 
set flat owing to the gum diynig quickly Wet¬ 
ting the background avoids all these difficulties. 


2. Designs Bached by Silver Paper 

or Coloured Foil 

Beautiful and fascinating designs (Plate II) 
may be made with the aid of the coloured and 
silver paper used as wrapping for chocolates and 
biscuits. If the children are asked to put their 
foil into a cojiinioii pool, a sufficient quantity will 
soon be obtained. 

The designs are cut in black paper from the 
square, folded three times, as shown in Fig. 7 
and Plate II The silver paper is then pasted on 
the buck olthe design. This affoids an excellent 
exeicisc in the cultivation of "taste" and 
balance, and the childicn will be delighted with 
then ctforts The silver paper should be carelully 
smoothed out by putting it on a piece of soft 
blotting paper and chawing the thumbs gently 
across the plain side. 

It IS then cut or torn to the required shapej 
allowing foi the edge to take the paste or gum. 
Care must be taken to see that the edges do not 
overlap another hole in the pattern. 

This IS quite a good exoicise in " fitting," and 
one the childlen en]oy, 

Mounting, The design may be backed by 
pasting a sheet of paper over the foil to preserve 
it fiom buckling It may then be suitably 
mounted on caidboard. 

Pin-trays, teapot stands, and other useful 
articles may be made by mounting the designs 
on glass and binding the edges y>f\^Mpasse~partQ\\i 

Tlie design for a church window and the 
basket of fiuit shown in Plate II may be cut 
from paper multi-folded in a veitical diameter. 
A few adapting cuts are sometimes necessary to 
complete the required design. These are in¬ 
cluded to show the possibilities of adapting 
cutting exeicisca to designs other than those on 
the square 

3. Simple Objects a?id Figures Cut 

on the F'old 

Objects Similar to these suggested in the tear¬ 
ing exciciscs may be cut horn a vertical fold 

The cliiklren may fust dmw the shape to be 
cut, copying the to acker's black bfjard sketch, 
the Jiioic difficult shapes may be " giaphcd ” for 
each child Free cutting, of course, is tlie 
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Fig. 8 

"Band " Designs 
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ultimate aim. A lew examples aic 1 1 lust i at eel Old inary newspaper advertisements will siig- 

in Fig. 9. gest a variety of subjects. 

Some of the common animal shapes may be For instance, the typical fashion-jdate lady, 
made more interesting by cutting them in holding a puise in front of her, can be cut out 
sections—head, bocl)s legs. This will give the in folded paper, and with very little adjustment 



Fig. 9 

Simple Objects and Figuns Cal on Vertical Fold 


children a practical iindeistanding of the need 
foi '^ties" in stencilling. 

Free Cutting 

Free cutting, as distinct from cutting on the 
fold, may be taught on the lines indicated in the 
notes on free tearing. Ample oppoitunities will 
be found for exercises on animals, stoiy illus¬ 
trations, and notebook coveis. MY BOOK 01 
vSCRAP EOmC as a title, hacked by silver paper, 
forms a very effective cover for a pupil's hnnk. 

4, Action 

By cutting complete shapes on the veitical 
fold interesting repetition may be obtained, and 
good action studies created {Figs 10 and ii). 


to the purse the children will unfold the paper 
to show the lady cordially shaking hands 
a similar 'iB.dy. 

Sports pictures may be used with little 
adjustments of this kind—e.g. boxers, foot- 
balleis, and hockey playeis. 

These exercises should be cairied out in faiily 
stiff paper for easy mounting 

III. Stencils Backed zoith Silver 
Paper or Coloured Foil 

A Start should be made witli the simplest of 
stencils, and a fairly thin paper As tlie stencil 
IS going to be backed, it is better to risk bieaking 
a tie or two rather than ask a beginiiei to cut a 
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stencil in thick paper—a diflicnli task 
As long as the child can sec a pattern 
coming slowly he will cut caieiiiHy, but 
if the papei offers too inncli resistance a 
sawing opeiation will produce a very 
ragged stencil. The possibilities aic only 
li tinted by tlic cliikrs skilh and the child's 
skill is, in many cases, propoidionate to 
his interest. One simple stencil success- 
fully accomplished will fire the interest 
and imagination, and colouied foil will be 
in great demand. 

Some 1 eally artistic effects can he pro¬ 
duced by tins method ol backing stencils 
with silvei paper. We ilkistiate in Plate 
III a few exciiTijjies of tliis fascinating 
occupation, 

Hints Qji cutting and fixing the foil arc 
given on page ggi. The importance of the 
initial piocess may again be emphasized. 

Pupils slioiild be encouraged to *'see" 
the finished design before starting work: 
careful planning is necessaiy to achieve 
balance of colony and the foil must be 
chosen with discretion. Encouragement in 
this develops originality and sfiimilates 
imagination. This creative and construe^ 
tional work has great educational value. 
Out aim is to get a harmonious composi¬ 
tion, with colour balance. To illustmte 
this point furfcljcr^ attention may be called 
to the butterfly stencil in Plate III: the 
pupil has just missed the "balance" in 
indicating the beautiful ring markings. 



Fig, 10 


Action : CHt-(}[d^ of Boxing hlaloJi- 



Fig. II 

Action Study: Jumping 
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W HEN the necessity first arose for repeat¬ 
ing a small shape or pattern ivithout 
variation over a laige suiface, it was 
found not only that the labour involved was 
monotonous and slow, hut also that there was 
a danger of new ideas creeping into the scheme 
as the work proceeded. Difficulties such as 
these have always been sui mounted hy man's 
creative genius, so in this instance the work of 
copying was made easier and moie accurate by 
the invention of the stencil 

Paper Stencil Plates 

A stencil is usually a thin plate of paper or 
metal in which designs for one pm pose or 
anothei have been cut. Reproductions of these 
designs are made by placing the stencil plate 
over the surface to he decorated, and painting 
in the designs through the spaces cut away. 

In the course of a broader development of the 
child's interests, a practical application of this 
method of reproduction can very well be made 
in the earlier stages of the Junior School in 
connection with the work of paper tearing. 

Paper Tearing 

In this work the child discoveis the fact that, 
by folding pieces of paper once oi twice and then 
teaiing certain portions out of them, various 
simple shapes are produced when the papers 
are unfolded and laid out 

These pieces of paper, with their torn-oul 
shapes, are to all intents and purposes stencil 
plates, and can be used as such 

In utilizing the work so produced as a means 
of reproduction, an added interest is given to 
the growing knowledge of form by the addition 
of its natural complement of colour. 

Colouring zoith Pastels 

When adapting the result of paper tcaiing 
to the process of stencilling, the media used to 
convey an impression of the Loin-out shape to 


a separate piece of paper can be either pastels 
or water-colours. 

If pastels are to be used the design sliould be 
stencilled on to a sheet of coloured pastel paper, 
each child being allowed to choose a suitably 
coloured pastel, 

The stencil should then be placed upon the 
coloured paper and held firmly in position with 
the left hand. It is iinportanL that the stencil 
plate should not be moved while the colouring 
is being done, otherwise an incorrect impression 
will be formed. 

To pioducc the impression the point of the 
pastel should be drawn across the aperture of 
the stencil plate in a scries of parallel strokes. 

The work having been completed, the stencil 
plate is carefully lifted from the coloured paper. 

Colouring with Paints 

When paints are used, the colours, if in cake 
form, should be mixed with as little water as 
possible; if in tube form no water will be re¬ 
quired, but a stencil brush should be used. 

In this instance the sLcncil plate is placed upon 
a sheet of cartridge paper. The paint can be 
conveyed to the paper by means of an ordinary 
paint brush, but it is much better to use a 
stencil brush, which is formed of shorter and 
stiffer bristles. The biush in either case should 
only take up a little colour at a time, and this 
should be evenly distributed over its suiface 
by first lightly dabbing it upon a clean poition 
of the paint box 

Tn working upon the stencil the brush should 
be kept in a perfectly upright position,, and 
dabbed over the apertuie of the plate, great care 
being taken to see that the bristles aie bent as 
little as possible The work should never be 
brushed. Each time the brush is replenished the 
same precaution of evenly distributing the paint 
should be taken (Fig. i). 

When the colour has covered the cartridge 
paper exposed by the apertures in the stencil, 
the plate is carefully lifted and the work allowed 
to dry. 
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On examining tlic impression it wiU be found 
that, owing to the tearing process, the edges of 
the plate liave i^rodiicecl an outline which is 
broken and soft. The foimci quality may or 
may not be an advantage in any particular 
dcsign, but the latter is ccitainly one of the 
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T)a nol' brash or’ sprecid 1be bristles 
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Cifituijfr S/ejfcil and Applying Paint 

charms of stencil-craft, and should be encour¬ 
aged even when the stencil plate is cut. Here, 
of course, t)ie effect is gained by tJie riglit use 
of the brush. 

Stencilling and a Seme 
of Proportion 

So far the exercise has been consideied fioiii 
the standpoint of form and colon 1 only. The 
stencil plate may be put to a furthtir use in 
developing the cliild^a Judgment ai\d sense of 
proportion. 

In the later stages of the childschool life 
the process of stencilling will be used fot inac- 
tical purposes, such as decorating end papers 
and covers for books, and there ^vllI be many 
other subjects whcic a proper sense of proporLion 
will be aibcssential. If m the earlier stages the 
child is asked to place the stencil plate in a 
dehnitc position upon the paper, such as in the 
middle, top left-hand corner, etc , or to tear a 
stencil shape which shall nicely fit a piece of 
paper of definite size, a beginning will have beon 


made in d<ivclopii\g a sense which will be of 
great value later on. 

The child's intcicst in tlic careful rondeiing 
of the stencil shape should be stimulated, no 
matter what the result of the tearing may be 
The woik ia so comparatively easy that there is 
always a danger of expecting too quick a result 
without due care and attention. 

The shapes used should be small and simple 
at first, to be gradually inci cased in difficulty 
and size as the work piocecds. 

Stencils Cut with Scissors 

The process of tearing is followed by the 
cutting of simple shapes m folded pieces of 
paper by means of the scissors In this work the 
shapes can assume a more definite form, and 
squares, diamond shapes, triangles, and circles 
ran be used, singly at fiist and in combina¬ 
tion latei", to foim symmetiical patterns. The 
acciuacy of the rutting can be assisted, in the 
fust instance, by means of an outline drawing 
made upon the folded paper with a pencil and 
ruler, but for the simpler shapes this assistance 
can be eliminated as the chikVs sense nf shape 
and proportion grows, (Sec section on Paper 
Tearing and Cutting.) 

Repeat Designs 

Tn addition to the siiigte 1 epiodiiction of 
these fornial shapes, simple designs may be 
attempted by repeating the unit of the stencil 
plate at legular intcivals. The child can be 
assisted in this process by the use of guiding 
lines drawn in pencil upon the i^iapcr. 

In the P.JT. Pattern iMakvng Chart adupta- 
tinn of a design to stencilling way be p(Hntcd 
out Lo the child 1011. 

Simple borders may be formed by the repeti- 
Lioii of the unit along a pencil line which has 
been divided into a number of equal spaces. 
A square and its diagonals may be diawn upon 
tlie ]3apei, and the unit stencilled at each of its 
four cornel s and in the centre The oblong, 
diamond, and triangle each lends itself to many 
variations in the placing of the single unit or 
in the alternation of two difieicnt vmits This 
gives an opportunity foi the use of more than 
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one colour in the scheme of tlie design. A differ¬ 
ent colour may be used foi alternate units nr 
ioi alternating units. These colums should be 
elm sen and mixed ready for use before the 
stencilling is cumin cue eel The colomrs should 
never be mixed with the stencil brusli, as the 



Ropofifion 



AirerndiTion 



Fig. 3 


process spoils its shapej and it is more difficult 
to clean than the ordinary paint brush. The 
colours should always be mixed with the paint 
brush, or a little incLal rod- 

Applying the Colonr 

Where the paint brush is used for both mixing 
and stencilling it sliould be thoroughly washed 
out and dried after mixing, so that the stencilling 
colour may be applied to the paper in small 
quantities only, tf the colour is too wet it is 
liable to run under the stencil plate, and so 
spoil the reproduction, or else make the paper 
curl so that the plate cannot be used a second 
time wltli safety. If the colour is used at the 
right consistency, some little time is required 
for both plate and reproduction to dry. 


UNIOR TEACHER 

A stiffer paper can be used when cutting the 
stencil with the scissors. Tliis will countciact 
the stiain placed upon it by repetition work. 

Variety in Design 

In the cutting of simple combinations of the 
formal shapes to constitute a stencil unit, a 
valuable lesson in design can be given. Where 
several details aie placed together to form a 
single unit they are rarely of the same dimen¬ 
sions. This is one method of obtaining variety 
in a. pa Item, and preventing it from becoming 
too monotonous when repeated a number of 
times. To obtain this variety one shape in the 
pattern should be made larger than the otheis, 
such as a laigc diaiuond in the centre with a 
smaller diamond above and below The small 
diamonds will always look better if they bear 
a certain proportion to the large one-—they can 
very easily look either too large or too small. 
An attempt should always be made to obtain 
suitable dimensions for these secondary details 

Introducing a Colour Scheme 

The unit so produced can he made the subject 
of a simple colour scheme, the separate colours 
being worked upon the same plate. To prevent 
one colour finding its way into the aperture 
intended for another, small pieces of paper can 
be used to cover the apertures not in use, and 
so form a shield. In the small designs in use it 
will hardly be necessary to hold the shields in 
place, but care must be exercised in removing 
them or the plate may be disturbed The name 
of the colour to be used in an aperture should be 
written upon the shield covering that apeiture. 

Designs nf a freer nature can also be cut in 
conjunction with various foldings at this stage. 
These can also be made the subject for simple 
colour schemes, the same methods being em¬ 
ployed as before 

Using Perforations hi Designs 

At this stage use can be made of the leather 
worker’s siK-bole punch pUeis or the single punch 
for the purpose of pcifoiating entiie patterns or 
secondary details for larger designs cut with the 
scissors. 
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When a hole is being punched a small piece of tion of two shapes sucli as a squaic and a laiger 
cardboard should be placed between the paper diamond intersecting, each shape being perfor- 
and the lower jaw of the pliers. This will ensure ated with a different sized hole; and by free 
that the paper will be cut right through. shapes in whicli the perfoiatioiis aie graded in 

Where the pattern is formed entiielj' of size, and simple border designs formed by lines 
punched holes guide lines can be used, and the of equhspaced perforations of various sizes. 

Foldinc^ -isncl ca1fia(^ cciiih sossors 



FirsT folding 5econcl Third folclincj Ccitfijig 

L.itfle c^ibilitcj reqciired 


K-JI 

^ — • • • 

X-K 

Pcisli e.m prod acec\ 

Fig. 4 

centres marked for the apertures A large iium- The papei can cither be folded oi kept fiat 
ber of designs can be created by x^uiicliiiig along during the operation of punching, 
the outlines of foiinal and free shapes Per- Where the punched pattern is used in coii' 
forations of similai size should be used when junction with that cut with the scissois, it can 
beginning this type of woik be used to foim an edging or fiiiige paiallcl to, 

Variations can be obtained later by forming and at a shoit distance from, the edge of the cut 
coiner pieces with large i^erfoiations, and hllmg pattern, or to fill spaces of anothei sliai;)c siir- 
iii the remainder of the line with smallei ones, lounding the cut pattern (see l^ig f)). 
by radiating lines on which the perforations If the pcrfoiatiuiia aic used between the 
diminish in size from the centre; by a combina- apeitiires formed in fiec cutting, care siioiild be 
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Stencils cut Scissors 
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aken to see that they form an intcgial part of 
he design. 

The punched holes lend thcjnsclvcs to a 
'■aricty of colour schemes, and if care is taken no 
iifficuUy will be experienced in vaiying the 
olouis in adjoining apertures, 

'Colour 

Foi stencilling, the same colours as recom- 
nended in the article on colour training can be 
ised, viz.. Cbrome yellow^ gamboge, ver- 
nilion, crimson lake, Prussian blue, ivory 
)lack, To these should be added Chinese white, 
vliicli is useful when woiking on grey oi dark 
Dapers, to prevent the colonis from sinking in 
incl becoming loo dull. 

If tube paint is used colour irvixing is quite, 
itraightforward, but if cakes aic supplied the 
colours must be mixed very stiffly on the flat 
id of the paint box, only a diop of watei fiom 
he tip of the linger being added. Poster colours 
:an be employed but care must be taken that 
die brush is not over-chaiged as these colours 
uc often a little too liquid Por work on cloth, 
3 eroline or oil colours are good, but brushes 
Tiust be washed perfectly clean in warm soap 
iiid water immediately after use A line variety 
Df coloured papers for stencilling can be made by 
jiving white drawing paper a thin coat of poster 
colour. A little unevenness in the coat is rather 
in advantage than otherwise. Such coloured 
oaper makes one independent of bought papei s, 
ind often makes for im]:>rovcd colour schemes. 

To secure purity in mixing, theieby develop- 
ng the child’s colour perceptions, care must be 
:akcn in the right choice of colours. For instance, 
f a bright giecn is required, the blue selected 
be one that has in its composition the nther 
:olour necessary to produce gieeii—^that is 
/ellow—and the yellow must be on the blue 
side of that colniir Tf the blue or yellow selected 
contains led in its composition, as do cobalt 
and gamboge, then a third colour has been 
introduced, and the result will be a grey or dull 
green. The same principle applies to the other 
LTiixturcs produced with the three coloiiis, i.e 
□range and violet. Scarlet lake and gamhoge 
are used to produce the former, and cobalt and 
crimson lake the latter. If given the opportu- 


mty the child soon discoveis just those colouis 
which give a brigiii and clean mixture. 

Necessity oj Definite Purpose 

It IS alvvaj’s advisable in the intermediate and 
later stages of Junior woik To design the stencil 
plate With a particular aim in view, such as the 
decoration of paper and cardboard work done 
in the class, although it may never he used for 



Fig, 7 

An AUractive Slencil cut on the Single I^old 

that puipuae. It should always be remembered 
that stencilling depends entirely upon anothei 
craft for its existence. 

Gutting Plates toitk a Knife 

Fallowing on the woik. executed with the 
scissors and the punch comes the stejicil plate 
which IS cut by means of the knife. Although 
confined to designs of a simple naliue, this 
phase of the woik requires greater care and 
precision than the work pieceding it The tools 
and materials necessaiy are a stencil knife, or 
a well-sharpened pen-knife, and a smooth, hard 
surface for cutting upon, such as an old drawing 
pad or a piece of stout board. Oidinary cartiidge 
paper can be used foi the plate in most instances, 
but wheie a number of reproductions aic to be 
taken fioin it the papei should be waler-proofccl, 
or special stencil paper used. 

Preparing a Stencil Paper 

It IS useful and economical to prcpnic one’s 
own paper, as use can be made of any scra]> 
which IS of suitable thickness A mixtuic of 
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slicllcic niid 1 untilylaleel lijihUs rs most commmily 
used foi vv'ater-iJroofiiig the i>aper It can be 
obtained ready for use, and is known as Ficnch 
polish It !ias the advantage of drying very 
quickly. The paper is coated thinly on hoth 
sides with the mixture before the design is 
drawn upon it, a flat Itog-liair briisli being used 
foi Hie puipose. It should be suspended fiom 


a Vilie oi cord while clryii ig Othc i waA er- pi oofing 
mixtures aie patent knotting, a solution used 
by painters, and boiled linseed oil to wiiich a 
little turpentine has been added. The foimer 
dries veiy quickly; the latter takes several 
days but has the advantage of rendeiing the 
paper partly transparent, so that patterns may 
be traced upon it. 
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Cutting the Plates 

When cutting the stencil, place the paper 
Upon the pad or cardboard and hold firmly with 
the fingers of the left hand. The cutting edge 
of the knife should be used as much as possible, 
the point being biouglit into requisition only 
at the end of the cuts. The incision should be 


developing simple Xoiins, parallel lines are drawn 
a quarter of an inch away on either side of the 
diameters of an inch and a half squarcj so that 
four small squares arc formed in the comers of 
the large square. By slightly rounding off the 
corners of the small squaics which are ncaiest 
to the diameters of the largo square, and punch¬ 
ing a hole whci'c the diameters of the large square 




clean and sharp, and the work should be done 
gradually and carefully. 

Designs for Prepared Stencil Paper 

Simple straiglit-lmed patterns should be used 
to commence with, and these should be drawn 
upon the stencil paper with a pencil and ruler 
Narrow borders can bo designed by drawing 
parallel lines a quarter of an inch apait, and 
dividing their length into quarter inches Four 
of the squaics so formed are blacked in with the 
lead pencil to indicate a unit The next square 
is left plain, and the next square blacked 111. 
This produces a pattern of an alternating oblong 
and square with a space between them. Varia¬ 
tions can be produced by alternating an oblong 
with two or three squaics, or by intioducing, in 
place of the squares, circular pcrfoialions made 
with the largest nib of the punch pliers. 

As an example of the methods employed in 


inter sect, a flowcr-likc form will be produced. 
When the design has been drawn on the stencil 
plate it is a good plan to let the child fill in 
with colour the spaces which aic to be cut out. 
This will enable him to see the probable result 
of the stencil, and will save confusion in lines 
when culling out. 

Utilization of Stencilling 

At this stage the stencil can be utilized for the 
decoration of book covers, end papers, calendars, 
boxeS:, and work done by the child m other 
lessons. 

Each object decorated will have its own piob- 
Icms m the suitability and the size of the stencil 
The work should be graded so that in the satis¬ 
factory solving of these problems manual dex- 
teiity may be gradually developed, and a know¬ 
ledge of the elementaly principles of design 
gained. 



CARDBOARD WORK LEADING TO 
SIMPLE BOOKBINDING 


T he feature of this section to which the 
writer wislics to diaw the particular atten¬ 
tion of the reader is the gradation of the 
operations and difficulties in the scheme. It is 
probable tliat most of tlie prohicins which the 
teach ei meets in the handwork lesson arise be^ 
cause of poor, or a complete lack of, gradation 
in the scheme of work. With the normal child, 
a properly graded scheme of work is almost 
bound to give good results, always provided, of 
course, that the teacher pays the normal amount 
of attention to accuracy and carefulness on 
the part of the pupils. No scheme, however 
presented, will eliminate tlie necessity for 
constant alertness regarding these two essential 
points. 

Variations on the Scheme 

We have given, besides tlie straightforward 
scheme, a few variations on some of the ideas 
it contains These arc intended to be used when 
the teacher finds a child apparently unable to 
move forward with the rest of the class. Instead 
of making a child repeat the nialcing of an article 
which has not been very well finished, the same 
operations are lepeated in another form. At the 
same time it is probable that, with such children, 
better educational resrdts will be obtained if the 
difficulties of each problem are few and the work 
kept on a fairly simple level. There is no need 
to impose great strain on the slower child by 
attempting manipulations beyond his mental 
powers. Much rather give him something within 
his powers, and demand as high a standard aC 
accuracy and neatness as he may be capable of 
producing in the simple problem. 

We have, tlierefore, given alternative forms 
of the envelope, folio, album, pocket book, and 
blotter. 7 'hesc may also be useful in varying 
the work in the scheme for the class. 


Colour Schemes 

It is to be understood that the colour schemes 
suggested are meiely suggestions. It is recog¬ 
nized that "What is one inan^s meat is another 
man's poison" applies with no less force to 
colour than it does to anything else. 

Materials 

The following is a list of the materials used 
in the scheme, together with approximate prices. 
The lattei can only be approximate prices, as 
theie is often a great difference between the 
catalogue puces which we give and the contract 
prices at whicli the goods are supplied to schools 
through the L.E A- 

Sirawlmrd i6 oz. board is tlie most generally 
useful thickness. Sheets may be glued or pasted 
together if a greater thickness is required; 2d. 
per sheet, 

Coloured Paper, Good pastel quality in brown, 
black, blue, green, grey, orange, cream colours; 
IS. 6d. per quire. 

Paste. IS. 6d. per Ih. tin Use a thick paste 
which can be Llilimed clown if necessary, rather 
than a thin paste, which is expensive. 

ThUit Coloured Paper, Spectrum - colouied 
paper, three tones of each of a few colours; 
is. 6d. per quire 

Bookhmlers' Cloth. Of good quality in various 
colours to match the coloured paper Average 
price about is. 6d. per yard. 

Thread. White, grey, and black linen; 3d, 
per reel, 

Needles, Small darners, No. 4; id. per packet. 
Scissors. Pointed, or rounded, ends, 4^ in.; 
about 6s. 6d per dozen. 

Manilla Pafer. Natural colour, is. 6d per 
quire. 

Knives. Cardboard modelling, bevelled end; 
8s, per dozen. 
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” For stick-printing^, made from K.G. 
sticks, 5inall pieces of wood, cylindrical, square, 
trialigiilafj and oblong in section, liiese may 
aJso be made from old pencil ends, rubbers, 
corks, and match-slicks. 

Lino Blocks. Small, glued on to the ends of 
pieces oE wood about 4 in. long, with i m. square 
surface for block. 

Oil Colonrs. Ordiiiary paint as sold in tins 
will serve fox making oil-colour papers. 

The Decorations 

It is more and more coming to be recog¬ 
nized that handwork and art are inseparable. 
No craft work can be done without deciding 
what is to be made, Jw20 it is to be made, tehere 
to place the component parts nf the structure 
called the design, what proportions shall be 
used, the colour Lo bo introduced, and so on 
right through the elementary principles of 
designing. 

Therefore most of tlie following examples of 
cardboard work rellect something of the finer 
a‘5pects of craft work, The process of refining 
is always going on, and it is not difficult to sec 
that most of the work illustrated here affords 
the opportunity for the application of some 
form of decuratiuii. 

These decorations take the various forms 
which can be carried out in the Junior School, 
Stick-printing, paper-cutting, paper-tearing, 
paste-colour papers, oil-colour papers, small lino- 
block prhitnig, and stencilling arc all used in the 
simplest possible form. 

Problems in Setting Out 

A good deal of tinie is often silent with Junior 
children in setting out geometrically the develop- 
nientfi of envelopes, book jackets, and so on. 
It should he realized that the problGm in geom¬ 
etry contained in many of these forms is prob¬ 
ably one for Standard IV, while the handwork 
involved may be easily carried out by Standard 
II. To attempt to force Standard II through 
the dilficulties of setting out in the usual way is 
really a waste of time. Fig, ii shows the use 
of a pattern in cardboard work. 

The pattern should be of a si7,e to allow the 


paper to be folded to give the desired shape. 
When opened out it will be observed that the 
lines of setting out are all there, quite true, and 
ready for cutting to the shape of the develop¬ 
ment, This plan can be carried out v/ith any 
shape of envelope, and will he found quite 
effective in producing accurate work in a great 
deal less time than would be required if any 
other method of setting out were adopted, 
Moreover, the time of the handwork lesson is 
thus spent on 'Moing“ instead of m setting put. 
This simplifying of processes is one of the best 
aids in working out a good gradation in a scheme. 

Fir^t Projects 

J>^sh Calendar or Mejiu Card (Figs 1 and 2). 
Fold a piece of thick coloured paper, such as 
pastel paper, and set out to dimensions given 
in Fjgs. I and 2. Fold, open out, run the 
edge of a bone folder along the creased lines, 
Fold into position. Design suitable pattern in 
stick-printing and apply in watcr-colour. 

Bolio in Manilla Paper (Fig. 3), Fold a sheet 
of inanilla paper in two, as shown in Fig, 3. 
Cut or tear carefully a strip of bookbinders' 
cloth, 2 in. wide. Fold the cloth down the 
centre, open out again, and lay it on a piece of 
waste paper, wrong side up. Paste the upper 
surface, open the folded manilla paj^er, lay it 
down w»th the outside uppermost, pick up the 
pasted cloth, and lay it along the middle Une 
made by the fold. Rub down the cloth, pick 
up the folio, re-fold it, and leave to set. Design 
and apply a pattern in stick-printing, and a 
panel of printing. 

Book Jacket or Case for Papers (Fig. 4), 
Material Manilla papar or strong paper of good 
colour. 

Fold to easy dimensions to fit the book or 
papers to be enclosed. Cut and fix cloth strength- 
eiier on back as in the above folio and cany out 
decoration in cut paper. 

Labels (Figs. 5 and 6). Use manilla 
paper. Set out as shown in Fig 6, Step one. 
Fold firmly along line a, then along line b. 
Punch hole with leather punch and fix a piece 
of string, lodges may be bound in clotli, as in 
Fig. 5, which shows a simple rectangle of 
manilla paper with the coriicrs cut off. 
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Envelopes (Figs, y, &, Md 9V Brawn or any 
othei' strong paper of suitable colour. Swe as 
given ill Fig 7 * folding ] use widtli 

of ruler fo abtaiTi mavgins. Open out ond. cut 
as shown in Fig. 7 et, Fold along lines (i and b. 
Paste margins c and fi. Fold over on to tclges 
ee, and leave to set. Resign decoration for panel 
of flap as in Fig. yh. Note that the designs are 
BD far to be made fox various shapes. 

Fig. 8 shows a simple: form of envelope set 
out on a rectangle of strong paper, :2i in. by 
12 in* Fold along and bind the edges with 
I in strips of cloth. Cut a decorative pattern of 
paper as shown in Fig. 9. 

An Envelope with Two CompaYtment^ (Fig. 10), 
This is made from two pieces of manilia paper 
or other strong paper bound together with book- 
cloth up the sides and along the bottom edge 
(Fig. i.od), 

Set out the larger piece a and fold along 
line 0, Set out and cut the smaller piece. Fig. 
JOG shows the pieces in position for binding to¬ 
gether, Prepare a long strip of cloth r in, wide 
and 2Sin, long. This may, if desired, be pre¬ 
pared in three pieces, two pieces 8 in. long and 
the third piece 12 in. long. Fold the pieces of 
cloth down the middle^ open them out, and 
paste the inside Fix them to the edges of the 
envelope so as to bind them together, as in 
Fig. lod^ Resign and a.pply the decoration for 
the flap. 

Template Vaed for Envelope. Fig. 11 shows 
the use o! a cardboard or thick paper template, 
when the problem of setting out is beyond 
the powers of the young child, while the hand¬ 
work is well within his grasp. Fig ix, Step 
r, show5 the template in position; Step 2 
shows the paper folded over lengthwise on the 
template. In Step 3 the top and bottom arc 
folded jirmly over. Step 4 shows the paper 
opened out, the lines which have been formed 
by the folding, aucl the parts which are to be 
cut away, In Step 5 the corners and flaps are 
cut out and the Baps ready for pasting. Step 6 
shows tlie long flap pasted down; and Stejx y, 
the bottom flap turned up and pasted, and th^ 
top flap turned down to finish. 

A hand of decoration in cut paper ja shown 
in Step 8, 

Book Jacket (Fig. ra)- Set out a rectangular 


piece of manilla paper as shown in Fig. ta, St^p 
r. Fold on dotted line as shown (see also Fig. xz, 
Step 3) and temporarily hold together with papw 
clips. Set out a line parallel to and J in. away 
from each of the edges. Place the of the 

luler along each of these lines and mark off 
with a pencil point spaces o E :J; in. or ^ in. Theac 
points will be the centres of holes now to be 
made with the leather punch. These holes may 
be laced with narrow ribbon ov cord, or thin 
leather thongs—see Step 3. In all details of this 
kind, the colour scheme must be carefully con¬ 
sidered. For example, in this case cream or 
buff maniiin. paper would combine well with 
light green ribbon or brown leather thongs or 
ribbon, or a green and black curd. Another 
good scliemc may be worked out in blue mamlla, 
with brown edging of Icathcx'^pr ribbon. The 
decoration of this example may be carried out 
in cut and torn paper. Black paper is used for 
the background of the picture, hi blue for the 
bowl, and black and orange and green for the 
impressionistic representation of flowers and 
foliage. 

Envelope with Gus&ats (Fig, 13), The Sketch 
in Fig, 13 shows the finished form of a very use¬ 
ful type of envelope, which has a gusset fitted 
all round the sides and bottom, Tliis adds to 
the capacity of the envelope, 

It is an idea which will be found to have a 
great variety of application in blotters and 
folios, inside the covers of books, iu pocket 
books and wallets, and so on. 

It is taken at this stage in a simple form, 
with little nianipiilatiVG diflficLilty involved, and 
only two pieces of manilla paper to liandle with 
the cloth. 

Tlie setting out of the inanilla paper is shown 
in Fig. 13 (Step i) The setting out of the gusset 
IS shown in Step 2 Cut a piece of cloth 2 in 
or 2^ m. wide, and fold down the lengtli to give 
the spacings -j in., J in., J in., J in 

Beginning at the left hand, measure off 7111. 
At this point, draw ql fold to form a line across 
the width as shown in Fig. 13. Measure off 12 in , 
the width of the envelope; fold or otherwise 
mark another line across the width of the cloth. 
Set out and cut a right-angled triangle iji the 
cloth, as shown at tlie end of tlic ci oss lines. 
Now take the length of cloth m the left hand. 
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holding it \tiider the line ft; lift Llie right-hand 
end up at light-angles to the long centre piece, 
tlien with the left forefinger and thumb pinch 
the centre piece to form the upward fold. At 
the same time with the right thumb and fore¬ 
finger pinch the upright piece so that the fold 
turns inward. It wiil he found that the bottom 
end of tins fold tends to sit on the angle of the 
upAvarcl fold in the long piece of the gusset— 
see Sketch at 0 . This is as it should be, and ail 
that remains is to piuch the two parts at the 
right-angled corner to sharpen the fit of the 
upright part on to the houzontal part. Now go 
through the same operations for the other comer> 
and the gusset is leady to be pasted to the two 
pieces of the pocket. Step 2 shows how these 
pieces of maniJla paper aie pasted on the inside 
of the i ill. margin on each side of the gusset. 

The Sketch shows the finished envelope with 
another method of fastening the flap This is 
formed by cutting two long slits about J in, or 
J ill. apart. 

Calendars (lug. 14) There js a great variety 
possible in the making of calendars. Wall-paper 
may be must effectively used both as a covering 
for the cardboard and ag a background for any 
plain kind of decoration. A good deal of very 
pleasant colour work is done by using a plain 
or very simple and small-pattemed paper as a 
background, and a piece of narrow frieze paper 
as a decoration line across the top, and perhaps 
tlio bottom, of the surface. The effect where 
such a piece of decoration is used is similar to 
that shown in Fig. T/\a. 

All the details on small aitides of this land 
should be correspondingly small. It is impor¬ 
tant to remember that most wall-papers are de¬ 
signed to cover large wall spaces, and where the 
pattern is large it is not very likely to fit veiy 
well a surface less than a square foot in area. 

Strawboard and plain coloured papers may 
be used for small calendars. Cut the strawboard 
carefully to size, say, from 6 in by 4 in to 12 in. 
by 8 in. 

An Ideal Shafie. The rectangular shape is 
most pleasing for all these calendar-like articles. 
Some artists suggest that in an oblong with sides 
5 in, by 8J in will be found the ideal shai^c. or 
it may be an oblong with the short side three- 
fifths of the long side. 


Fig. 14 shows ail oblong 5 itnitb by 3 units, 
and the method of obtaining smaller or longer 
rectangles is by drawing a diagonal and setting 
off the given length or width to cut the diagonal, 
and at the same time give the new width or 
length, AiioLliec method of obtaining a rect¬ 
angular shape of jficasing proportion would be 
to decide on the width required, and then hold 
a piece of string or tJnead tightly in both hands, 
test it across the surface, and judge the propor¬ 
tion Try out for lengths until the eye is satisfied. 

Fig. 14, rt, csliow several designs carried out 
in colouied papei. The calendars should be of 
various shapes and sizes, so as to suggest variety 
in tieatmeiit of the space to be decorated. 

Folioi. (Fig 14.coiitiinied, pageioi4) a, h,c,d,e 
give examples of axisef al folio wliicli may be made 
to open on the long side, as in e, or un the shoit 
side, as in the remainder of the examples. These 
are made to the size of the sheets of paper it is 
desired to file away, e.g foolscap one-eighth 
imperial, or quarto size. 

operations (see Fig. 15). Cut the cardboard 
to size. Cut the covering paper with a ^in. 
margin all round This paper should be selected 
With a thought for the colour scheme it is 
decided to carry out 

Paste the paper all over the wrong side, place 
the cardboard in the centre of the paper, rub 
well down to ensure that the paper adheres ail 
over the surface of the card. Turn over the 
margins and rub them down. This forms the 
outer surface of the folia. Cover the inside with 
a panel of paper, leaving a margin of about ^ in. 
all round. Repeat the operations to make the 
second side of the folio 

Prepare the design for the outside Details of 
paper folding and cutting have alicady been 
given; Fig. 14, page lorq, also gives suggestions 
for colour schemes It is quite unnecessaiy to 
make both sides of the folio alike. More practice 
in. designing is given if they arc decorated witli 
different designs. 

Cutting Mounts for Pictures 

A good deal of useful work may be done in 
the making of simple cardboard mounts for 
small pictures, c.g, picture post cards. The 
operations necessary to produce the results 
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merely involve a slightly diflerent use of the 
knife and ruler, in a combination not before 
mentioned in this article. The iion-slip rule has 
two bevelled sides, one steeper In slope than Uie 
other, Ill producing a bevelled or sloping side 
on the edge of a piece of cardboardj the edge of 
the rule liaving the lower angle of slope is placed 
about ^ in. away from the line along which the 
out is to be marie to give the bevel on one out¬ 
side edge, Now place the blade of the knife 
quite flat against the slope of the ritlei with the 
point on the line (Fig. i6, c, ^). Draw the 
knife along, pressing the cutting point into the 
line and keeping the blade flat against the slope 
uf the rule. Cut carefully until the point of the 
knife is through the card and the Nvaste piece 
is cut away, A perfectly ejeau and smart bevel 
slioiild iGsnltj if it does not, the probability is 
either that the knife point is not sharp, or that 
the point, whru being placed in position at the 
beginning of the cut, was not placed exactly at 
the same slope and in the same gioove as for 
the last cut. The otJier three edges arc ent in a 
similar manner. 

The Imidc Be'DcL To cut out the piece which 
IS to receive the picture, set out with a pencil 
the rectangle Jin. larger than the exposed part 
of the picture each way. The piece to be cut 
out is dealt with in exactly the same way as the 
outer edgeg (Fig. t6c). Special attention must 
be paid to the inside corners of this, rectangle> 
so that they may be cut square and clean and at 
the correct bevel, and make an accurate mitre 
line in the corner^ A little patience must be 
exercised in order tliat the central piece may be 
cut clean out without leaving any ragged edge. 

It will he found that if a piece of cardboard 
is used as a cutting board, the point of the knife, 
as it passes through the card being cut, will not 
be dragged out of line, as it might be by a wood 
or zinc cutting board. 

Slit facing the Cardboard Interesting colour 
can be put into the edges of the mount if the 
piece of cardboard being used is faced with a 
piece of thin coloured card or inanilla paper 
When cut, the edge will show two colours. If 
the back of the cardboard is also covered in the 
same way, another line of colour is intioduced 
into the bevelled edges. 

U will always be found that little extras of 


this kind help very considerably to develop In 
the mind of the child a keener appreciation of 
the value of ciitical thought on a problem, m 
Older to find out wlietlicr iui irnprovemeut can 
be made on the result. 

Albums and Notebook 

Fig 17 shows tlie method of constructing a 
simple form of album, whicli follows easily ia 
sequence the folio in Fig 15. The component 
parts are shown in Fig. 17^ Two pieces of 
cardboard, the narrow piece i in. wide, the 
length and width uf the largei piece according 
to requirements, arc cut and placed, as shown, 
on a piece of bookbinder’s cloth. The latter is 
cut to shape, pasted and turned in top, iDottom, 
and side as shown in h, which also shows the 
inetUud of obtaining the 5 hape of the paper 
which is used for covering the rest of the card¬ 
board, Two of these are made, and holes are 
punched as shown in c , Tlio leaves of the album 
are made as shown in d, The reason for folding 
the leaves is that it is necessary lo provide some 
additioual thickness on the back of the album, 
so as to balance the thickness of the inserted 
photographs, etc,, and So keep the pages level 
in thickness. Holes are punched in the leaves to 
register or correspond with those in the cover. 
Leaves and covers are then laced together with 
a cord, 

Notebook Cas& (Fig. iH). Fig. 18 gives details 
of a useful notebook case. The new coiistiaction 
tu this exercise consists of the fixing together of 
two pieces of cardboard to form one kind of 
book hack. The sizes of the parts are given. 
The distance between the two pieces of card¬ 
board depends upon the thickness of tlic book 
to be made and inserted, A space of about i in. 
will probably be right. Details of make-up are 
given oji the drawings. 

A Five-piece Album (Fig- 19). This album is 
a very serviceable piece of work. The operations 
involved in the making are nearly all contained 
in Figs. 17 and 18. The additional work is found 
in the insettiou of the middle narrow piece to 
form the back of the album The cover papers 
of this album afford good scope for decoration 
in pen and ink or colour> or they may be made 
of hand-coloured or lino-piinted papers 
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The Making oj Bloitei^s 

Blotting pads of useful size provide good scope 
for variety in. construction. The operations in" 
volved in the making can be kept simple or 
made more complex according to the capabilities 
uf the particular child. It Is good educational 
practice to teach the children how to analyse 
the construction of several examfilcs of this 
class of article Anything that has heen built up 
can, as a rule, be analysed and broken down 
and reconstructed. Such work leads quite dc^ 
finitely to an understanding of the values of 
articles of t]iis kind. One point should be pressed 
home, namely, that the foundation of these 
problems must he solid, 

TJic main weakness iii the making up of large 
pieces of cardboard hes m the fact tha.t thm 
cardboard is used. Warping often takes place; 
the result is not pleasant to look upon This 
can be avoided if two or three thicknesses of 
card are stuck together to make up a solid board. 
If each piece is cut carefully te size, when the 
two or three pieces are stuck together they 
should fit accurately; and so the need for cut¬ 
ting a tiiick piece of board with a knife, a task 
beyond the physical powers uf tiic Junior child, 
does not arise. 

Fig. 5JO shows details of the making of a simple 
inri'rt of lilotter. The size of this depends en¬ 
tirely upon use, whether it is to fit a small table 
and small sheets of paper, or must be of a size 
useful on a desk, with plenty of room to work 
in and work to be done on it. And the larger 
the size, tlie thicker the cardboard up to a limit 
of three thicknesses of "'one pound" botarrb 

The j] lustrations show— 

r. The cardboaid cut and ready for covering 
with the cut paper. The corners of the latter 
are cut so as to form a mitre when the margins 
are turned over the edges. The corners are now 
to be covered with clothe which is to receive 
two or three or more sheets of blottnjg paper. 
The cloth corners are made by cutting a square, 
as shown in— 

z. Fold it and stick the two halves together, 
as m— 

3, Cut the corner oft, as in— 

4. SulRciently large to give a maigin ot about 
J in. when turned over the edge. Apply paste 


only to the margins to be turned over. Place the 
cloth corner in position, but, before doing soj 
put down a piece of cardboard as shown, so that 
when the cloth is pasted in position there is a 
apace left by the withdrawing of the cardboard 
which will allow for the insertion of the blotting 
paper. TJie sketch— 

5, Shows the underside of the cloth corner; 
and— 

6, Is a sketch of the finished blotter with 
blotting paper inserted. 

Fig 20, 7, shows the lay-out of a blotter which 
is a little more complicated, but in actual con¬ 
struction docs not contain any operation which 
has not been done m detail in previous examples. 
Sizes for ii large and serviceable desk blotter 
would be 18 in by lain, for the centre piece 
which forms the base. The steps in the con¬ 
struction aie— 

1. Cut cardboard and cloth as in Fig. 20, i, 
and stick together. 

2, Face up cloth inside and fix corners on 
outside. 

3 Cover outside with paper, turning over the 
edges on to the inside, panel the imside with paper. 

4. Make blotter as in Fig. 20, 6, and stick 
down. Place under pressure to set and dry. 

For the folding blotter shown in Fig, 21 r 
page 1025, make gussetcd pockets as 111 Fig, ij, 
using thin cardboard instead of manilla paper, 
and bind tap edge with cloth to match margin on 
gussets. The pockets should be lined with paper 
by covering the piece of cardboard before they 
are made up Attach pockets by pasting down 
in position shown The front of the pocket is 
panelled in. paper* 

All these examples may be covered 111 marbled, 
paste-colour, or oil-coloured papers, to match 
the cloth used in the construct ion, Or, if a plain 
paper is used, stencilling, broad-nibbcd pens, 
water-colour, or block-piluting, lino-stamping, 
or any other method or media may be adopted 
ill the decoration of the covers. 

Another Type of Folio 

Fig. 22, a and &, c and tl, show how to make a 
folio with flaps, a very useful form for stor¬ 
ing drawings, etc., and for ataiidiiig upiight on 
the book shelves. Fig. 22f7, shows t]ie general 
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lay-out of the pieces of card of which the folio 
is made. It is always advisable when preparing 
the parts of any apparently complex piece of 
work to lay them out in the position they will 
ultimately occupy wlien fixed together, so that 
the number of pieces and their sizes may be 
checked. This plan also helps the worker to 
□htaiu the sizes of the pieces of cloth required to 
bind all together. 

It will be observed in h that the flaps are 
entirely covered in cloth. This is dono in order 
to simplify the coveting, and to produce a 
neater and better fnuslied result than could be 
done if the attempt were made to econoniize 
on cloth, by panelling in paper, on this small 
piece. The four illustrations show the order of 


the steps in making the folio, and this order 
should be carefully followed, They may be 
briefly suminarized thus— 

1. Fig. 22, cut and set out pieces of card¬ 
board, 

2. Prepare and fix cloth for side flap and 
middle lunge, as in 

3. Prepare and fix cloth for top and bottom 
flaps, as in c and d, 

4. Fix the tapes by cutting slots as shown, 
passing th& end of each tape through the board 
and pasting down. Panel the inside of the flaps 
in clotlij cover the outside of the left-hand and 
centre boards; panel the inside of the two 
boards, all in paper or in another coloured cloth 
(see c and d)^ 


COLOURED PAPERS 


A good deal of extremely interesting and 
useful experirnental work can be done in the 
production of coloured papers of various kinds. 
Coloured waterproof inks, water-colours, oil 
colours, printers' ink, lino-printing colonis, and 
poster colours can all be used in one way or 
another to produce decorated papers which can 
be used in covering books, as end papers, panel 
papers, and for construction work. 

The use of such home-printed papers enhances 
the value of the work in respect of colour train¬ 
ing and distinctiveness m the surface decoration 
and finish of the articles made, It also gives 
scope for experiment. 

Paste^colour Papers 

To produce these coloured papers, take a 
sheet of drawng paper, or an}^ similar unglazed 
paper, and pin it to a drawing hoard or a table 
top. Paint the surface with water, applied with 
a clean brush. Put out on to a palette, a dish, 
or a saucer, a little tube water-colour. Prepare 
two or three dishes iu this way with different 
colours. Tliin the colours a little with water. 

Make a thin mixture of starch paste and 
water, or thin down with water any white pEiste, 
Now paint the wet surface of the paper with 
the thin paste. The next step is to dab the wet, 


pasted paper here and there, or in lines, with a 
little of each of the two or three colours, The 
final effect due to the merging of these colouia 
is then obtained by using a brush, large or small, 
with a dabbing action., or the brush is applied 
with a twisting nnovemeiit given to a number 
of strokes moving across or down the sheet of 
paper. Again, keeping the brash in contact 
with the paper, work across or downward with 
a wavy motion. Experiment in this way until 
satisfied with the appearance of the pattern. 
The advantage of first wetting the surface of the 
paper with water is that the paste and colour 
arc kept fluid and workable until satisfaction is 
obtained. If the surface is not so wetted, the 
paste dries, and the colour very quickly sets 
aiid ceases to be movable under the brush. 

Another method of producing pattern and 
texture in the surface of colour is by use ut a 
STuall sponge. If this is dabbed, or applied with 
a dab and a twist of the wrist, a texture is pro¬ 
duced which is quite different from that whicli 
the brush makes. 

Plain coloured papers of various tints may be 
used to obtain different eftects from the back¬ 
ground to the applied colours. Grey paper will be 
found a most useful colour, and when blue and 
green water-colours arc applied some delightful 
effects can be obtained. 
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Waterproof Inks 

Very beautiful and delicately coloured papers 
can be produced by the use of coloiirod water¬ 
proof inkSj such as are sold by the 'various colour 
merchants. The metliod of working is as follows: 
Prepare a bowl of water, and slicets of plain 
unglazed paper, thin cartiidgc or similar quality, 
not too large for the bowl. Open two bottles of 
ink of harmonizing colour, say, blue and orange. 
Take two or tlirce tliin metal rods of any kind, 
e.g. meat skewers or knitting needles. Dip the 
tod into the ink, lift out a small quantity of ink, 
dip the rod into the bowl, so transferring the 
ink to the water. Dip into another colour with 
another rod and transfer this colour to the water. 
It may be necessary for a. large surface to clip 
eacli rod twice or three times into the inks before 
n sufficient amount of colour has been put into 
the water. 

It will be found on careful examuration that 
the ink is moving on the surface of the water in 
a wavy formation. If one colour predominates 
or is standing in comparatively large masses, it 
should he carefully broken np by moving the 
point of a rod through it. This also bnngs the 
other colour into it in wavy form. When any 
large masses have been broken up and a general 
waviness of colour is observed on the surface, 
take up a sheet of paper, holding it by opposite 
comers, and place it carefully on the surface of 
the water, lowering it on to the water from one 
corner to the other. Keep the paper in contact 
with the colour for a moment or two and then 
lilt out. A delicately coloured pattern should 
be printed on the surface of the paper. Observe 
it carefully, and note whelher tho masses of 
colour were suflldcntly broken up, the colour 
properly spread over the surface of the water, 
the wavincss has SLiflicient movement, the influ¬ 
ence of tlie colour of the backgronnd on the 
colours used is good, and so on. 

It will he found that some colours of ink are 
no use on certain colours of papeis, and that 
creanvcoloured paper is extremely u.seful. 

Think carefully on the results; do not go on 
blindly and tliouglitlessly repeating failures, or 
much time and matoiial will be wasted, and 
the children will not learn much from the 
experirncuts, 


Fresh application of cqIoul must be made for 
each sheet of paper to be printed, but with the 
same colour scheme patterns can be produced 
which will match nne another quite well. 

It should be remembered that the operations 
of putting ill the ink and printing take much less 
time than it takes to write this description 
Ko time should be lost in carrying out the opera¬ 
tions, or it will be found that all the ink has 
gone to colour the water and is wasted. It is 
well to change the water fairly frequently, so 
that the colour schemes are kept fresh. 

This method uses a very small quantity of 
ink, and is quite inexpensive and effective. 

Oil Colours 

If oil colours of any kind arc thinned down 
witli paraffin or turpentine and used as described 
for waterproof inks, very delightful marbled 
papers of a more vigorous cliaracter ca.n be pro¬ 
duced. Lino-priiiting inks, printers' inks, artists' 
oil colours, poster colours, or ordinary oil paints 
as used by the bouse decorator, may all be used 
witli good effect. 

Take a small quantity of one or two colours; 
thin them down with paraffin or turpentine in a 
saucer or dish of any kind. Prepare the sheets 
of paper it is desired to colour, and a bowl or 
dish of water large enough to take them. Wltli 
a brush transfer a little of one colour to the 
water. If it sinks to the bottom, add more 
paraflin or tuipentiiie. It* should float on top 
of the water, Now add the other coloui, testing 
it for floating, and thinning down still mure if 
necessary 

Move these two colours about very caiefully 
With a rod of any kind to secure a wavy pattern 
in colour, Du nut move Ihe paint about at all 
quickly, or it will not be possible to obtain 
effects *'on purpose'' * pattern will be changing 
too rapidly to catch in the printing. 

This colour can be dealt with more deliber¬ 
ately than waterproof mks, as the patter a on 
the surface ot the water does not disappear so 
quickly. 

Apply the sheets □[ paper in the way described 
for waterproof inks, lift out, and leave to dry, 
It is sometimes possible to obtain a second print 
from one floating of colour, A wavy effect of 
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colour running striiglit across the sheet of paper 
can be produced by plunging the paper into the 
water edge first, through the film of colour, 
pulling it out on the opposite side of the 
bowl, so that all the paper passes through the” 
colour. 

Oil Colour on Glue Size 

Another method of producing oil-coloured 
paper is by using, instead of water, a very thin 
size made by mixing, say, about 2 oz. of glue 
with J pt, of hot water. WJien liquid, this size 
is mixed witli 2 or 3 pt, of cold water and left 
to settle to a very thin jelly, which is practically 
fluid. The size is best put out into a shallow 
dish, say, about an inch deep, and large enough 
to take the sheets of paper it js required 
to print, If small sheets only are required, 


PREPARATION OF 

The cutting out and mounting of the pictures 
to be used in History charts similar to those 
pY evented with this volume will provide good 
practice with scissors, knife, and paste. 

In assembling the material for these charts it 
is well to keep an eye ou the proportion of tlie 
several parts, so that the whole chart may pre¬ 
sent as pleasing a picture as is possible in the 
circumstances, The preparation of Practical 
Junior Teacher History charts has necessarily 
been rather limited by the comparatively small 
scale; but if larger charts ate modelled on these 
there is a very wide scope for the pioduction of 
helpful and attractive pictorial sumniaiies, and 
there is no doubt that these give invaluable 
assistance to the children. 

A suitable coloured paper should be used to 
cover the sheet of strawboard which is to form 
the background to the cut-out pictures. A good 


the quantity of glue, etc., must be reduced 
accordingly, 

The surface of the size in the tin may requiie 
skinning. This can be done by drawing through 
it a piece of paper or cardboard. 

The oil colour is placed on the surface as 
described above. It should float on top, and 
the advantage of the use of size is that, the 
latter not being so easily moved as water, the 
pattern in the colour can be moved around 
more deliberately and can be made to take 
special form more easily, Another advantage 
lies in the fact tJiat, after each printing, the 
colour remaining can be cleaicd off by di awing 
pieces of stiff paper through the size. 

Yaiious shaped combs with which to comb 
the surface of the colour into pattern can be 
made from cardboard or match-sticks, pins, or 
nails. 


HISTORY CHARTS 

quality paper of grey, greyish brown, or greyish 
blue colour will be foi,incl quite safe. 

To obtain a perfectly smooth surEacCj damp 
the surface of the paper carefally with a wet 
sponge, and spread the paste, quite evenly, on 
the strawboard. Lay on the paper, rub it down 
quite flat, and then place under flat pressure for 
several hours. Trim the edges when quite dry, 
and bind with strips of cloth to form a frame to 
the chart, other Practical Junior Teacher 
charts may with advantage be similarly moun¬ 
ted if they are to be kept on the classroom walls 

Fuithei value is given to such work if the 
painting of their own pictures, to illustrate 
their researches m an ” activity,'' leads to the 
pupils mounting such chait material during the 
Art and Handwork lesson. This involves, of 
couise, co-operation among the staff; but this is 
in any case essential formodern teaching methods. 



SIMPLE BOOKBINDING 


T he aim of this section is to provide a 
varied scheme of very elementary book- 
binding such as can be confidently recom¬ 
mended for Jimioi Schools. There aie limita¬ 
tions to certain sections of bookbinding which 
make it impracticable for children m Junior 
Schools to carry out the whole of the operations 
in binding a large book. For example^ the sew¬ 
ing on tapes of a fairly thick book is not beyond 
the scope of a ten-year-old child, but the cut¬ 
ting of the edges of such a book may be physic¬ 
ally beyond the child's powers. It may be 
argued that the book should be stitched so care¬ 
fully and regularly that cutting is unnecessaiy. 
That can be done, and then it may still be found 
that the handling of the book in order to round 
and glue the back and fix the cloth is also too 
difficult for the yoimg child 
These points are mentioned at the outset in 
order that it may be realized tliat there are de¬ 
cided limitations to the size and difficulty of the 
bookbinding which can be done by Junior 
children. It is well that this should be recog¬ 
nized, or it may be found that much of the work 
involved in the binding of heavy books will need 
to be done by the teacher. If tools or other aids 
can be devised which will enable the child to do 
this work, all is well. If such aids cannot be 
contrived then the problem must be either 
simplified or dropped out of the scheme of work. 

Single-Section Book 

The binding of single sections begins with the 
small greeting card made by the Infant who tears 
two pieces of colouied paper to a rectangular 
shape, and, piercing two holes through them, 
threads a piece of wool, raffia, or string through 
the holes and then ties the ends in a knot on the 
outside. 

It will probably be found that a number of 
single-section books will be lequiicd by the 
children in the Junior School. It is tlierefore 
desirable that a good variety of methods of 
building up and finishing should be adopted so 


that interest may be sustained and wide ex- 
peiience gained. Tlie first book may be made 
from foolscap paper, plain, squared, or ruled, 
and the size may be equal to oue-eighth of the 
size of the single or double foolscap sheets To 
obtain this, tear the sheet carefully in two and 
fold each half twice, This will give two sections 
of a book Make these into one section by 
placing one inside the other If there are not 
sufficient leaves m this book, fold another half 
sheet and place it inside the other two. This will 
make up twelve leaves, but two of these will be 
used as end papers, so the book will contain ten 
leaves. See Fig. i, a, b, c, and d. 

It is not wise to make these small single- 
section books too thick. A bulky small book is 
neither easy to sew nor pleasant to handle when, 
finished. 

Sew the sections togetliei with two stitches, as 
shown in Figw le, tying the knot inside. Open 
the book at the middle and lay it face down on a 
piece of clean waste paper (/), Cut a piece of 
stiff colouied paper the same size as the opened 
book Paste the back of the book carefully as 
in Fig. i/, do not leave any lumps of paste. 
The latter may not always be avoided when 
using a brush, but it is a simple matter to spread 
the paste perfectly if a piece of cardboard with a 
straight edge is used as a spieader, 

Having spread the paste, lay on tlie outer 
cover (Fig ig), rub carefully to exclude all air 
hubbies, fold, and place the book under light 
pressure to dry and set. The wet book should 
never be put into a vice or any press and sub¬ 
jected to heavy piessiire 

Next day, set out caiefuUy for cutting the 
front edge, as shown in Fig 2a {'c-x ), When this 
}S cut, set out with a set-square the top and 
bottom edges of the book, or, more correctly, 
the head" and "tail" (Fig 2^) 

The point of the knife cannot be too shaip for 
this work, and a sharpener in the form of a 
piece of wood with a strip of emery clotli glued 
on its surface (Fig. 2c) is a very iiscful tool wliich 
should be in constant use (see page 1131). 
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The oulside front of this book may be de¬ 
corated, as sbown^ with a little papci cutting. 
Fig. 2, d and 0, and Fig. 3 show suggestions 
which can he carried out quite easily by folding 
and cutting The size and shape of tins hook 
may be varied according to tho use to whicli it 
IS to be put 

A Simple Album 

A second form of book, a little larger in size, 
with fewer pages, for use as a store for leaves, 
flowers, etc., may be made from matiilla or other 
stiff paper. 

Any book which is to be used as a store foi 
anytlhiig uf Lins kind (also for cards, films, snap¬ 
shots, etc.) must have the back iliiclcened up in 
some way to allow for the thickness of the 
inserted leaves, etc If this woie not clone the 
pages would be filled out at the front edges and 
be permanently open. Fig 4a shows how this is 
done. It may also be done as shown in Fig. 4^, 
where the sheets arc not double-page size, but a 
page and about ^ in. The fold occurs on the 
line f in. from one edge. 

The cover may be put on in thick paper or m 
manilla and the back strengthened with a strip 
of bookbinders' cloth, as shown in Fig. ^d. The 
back of any single-section book may be strength* 
ened by the addition of pieces of tape and book 
masiin. The tapes ate passed tVirough the loops 
of thread in the back foimed by the stitching 
of the section They are pasted down to the 
outer leaves of the book (Fig. 5^). The imislin 
is then pasted on to the back told so as to cover 
the tapes and stitches (Fig. 56) The book is 
then Left to dry, after which it may be covered 
witli manilla or other stiff paper as described for 
Fig. ig. 

'Another method of fixing the muslin is to sew 
it in with the sheets of the section. This is done 
either with or without tapes (Fig. 5, c and d). 
Ordinary bookcloth may be vmneccssarily 
strong for small books with paper oi hnap cloth 
covers. 

A stronger coyer may be obtained li, instead 
of using either mauiUn. or other strong paper, 
bookbinders' cloth is used to cover the whole 
book. It is so easy La spoil bookclotL\ when 
paste is being used on it, that great care must be 


taken. In this case it would be best to paste the 
back of the book as previously described. Thcie 
is great temptation to paste the cloth, and the 
dcingCL lies in laying on so much paste that the 
cloth is soaked through and spoiled, or in taking 
so much time over the operation that the cloth 
begins to curl and is most dirficiilt to control. 
Cheap bookbinders' cloth is very difficxilt to 
use in tins way, and it is best to avoid it it 
possible. For practice work dux con is very 
good material, and is mosL useful in this early 
full binding. 

The Decoration of BooJis 

In the previous section on Paper and Card- 
boaid work the fact was stressed that the hand¬ 
work and. art must be closely correlated The 
same principle is applicable in this section tuo. 
The surface of a hook cover, of an end paper, and 
of a fly leaf affords plenty of scope for good work 
in design. This can be carried out in various 
media, c.g. cut and torn paper, stickpriutiiig, 
Jino printing, and stencil woik. 

Much good work is spoilt in tlie finishing 
steps by jDOor pi'intiiig. Tins matter needs some 
attention, because the teaching of form, pro¬ 
portion, and spacing of lettering to young 
children is by no means eaS5^ Some compromise 
regarding form is necessary, and we liavu found 
the iis-e of squared paper quite effective in tiain- 
ing young children to appreciate at n.ny rate a 
little of what js meant by good IcUciing Fig. t 
gives proposals for letters of various propc)itioii 3 
in capital letters. These aie drafted on the 
squared paper and then transferred to a piece 
of plain paper of the colour leqiured to hainion- 
ize with the scheme of the cover This transfet 
is easily ef tec ted rubbing the back of the 
squared paper on which the title is printed With 
soft lead pencil, completely covering the back of 
the printing. Place the squaied paper carefully 
in position on the coloured paper on which the 
printing is to be done and pm it down Trace 
over tho printing with a hard pencil By rncans 
of the soft lead on the back, the on time will be 
transfcircd to the coloured paper Having thus 
obtained good form in the lettering, colour 01 
ink it m as desired, 

If the paper on which the printing is to bO done 
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is of dark colour, the black lines of the transfer 
would not be visible. It is better in this case to 
rub lUe back of the squared paper with light 
coloured pastel, or chalk The transferred line 
will then show up clearly on the dark paper. 

Two-Section Books 

Single-section tooks wbicli contain very many 
pages may feel ratliei clumsy in the hand. If, 
therefore, in a small book it is necessary to have 
many pages, two sections should be made to¬ 
gether containing the requisite number of pages, 
plus the end papers. More sections may be 
sewn together in one of the ways shown in 
Fig. 7. 

In Fig. 'ja the sections are sewn up separately 
aud then caught together with thread at the 
three points X, X, K. The knots must be tied 
quite firmly, so that there is no danger of the 
sections being pulled apart. 

When using the second methocl, the sections 
arc a little more awkward to handle, but it will 
be found that if they are kept flat on the table 
one on top of the other, as if fixed on a stitching 
frame, each section may be opened at the middle, 
the stitch made, the needle bronghl outside, the 
second section opened,, the needle passed in and 
out, and so on, the process being quite simple. 
Note that the sewing begins and ends at the 
right-hand und. 

Difficulty arises when the attemx>t is made to 
hold both sections in one hand, and, at the same 
time, use the needle and thread in sewing into 
the middle of each. 

When the sewing is- finished the back of the 
sections should be more iirnily and definitely 
fixed by the sticking on of a strip of book muslin, 
as shown m Fig. 5 If this muslin is simply 
pasted on to the back of the sections without 
any pressure being applied to keep the back folds 
tightly together, the result wLU probably be that, 
when the book is opened, it will be found that 
the muslin on the back is visible through the 
j oint between two sections. This will be avoided 
if the book is put into a press as shown in Fig. 8 
It is not absolutely necessary to use the backing 
boards shown in the sketch, but the aim of the 
operation is to concentrate pressure at about 
i in, from the back edge. This pressure squee2.es 


the two sections very tightly together, leaving a 
slight groove between them. Hot, thin glue 
should then be brushed on to the back of the 
book, rubbed well m with the fingers, and left 
until just not tacky. 

The back should be tapped carefully with a 
hammer or nibbed fiinily with the handle so as 
to flatten out the groove between the sections. 
The aim is to secure aback of slight, even curve. 
The back is again painted with a thin coating of 
glue and a strip of ruuslin laid on. The back is 
rubbed with the fingers to bring the glue up 
through the muslin, thoroughly to enmesh it. 
The book is left in the press for at least twelve 
hours. 

The book then has a solid back not thickly 
coated with glue, and when opened the dividing 
line between the sections should not be visible. 
Fig. 9 shows two other methods of fixing two- 
section books by means of stitching through 
holes punched in the sections. The illustrations 

c, d, e show the folding of a piece of stiff paper 
over the back and a portion of the top and bot¬ 
tom of the book. 

Fixing the Boards 

The boards are fixed as described in Fig. ir. 

Three-Section Books 

Small books containing three or four sections 
maybe put together in the above way. 

A Simple Binding for a Small 
Multiple-Section Book 

Several periodicals nowadays issue with their 
main publication a supplement for boys and 
girls, These are two- or four-leaf sec Lions, and 
may be made up quite easily into a book to con¬ 
tain the issues of one year Figs lo/i, h, atid 

d, e show two ways in which this may be done. 
In Fig. 106 the twelve monthly issues are put 
together in order, January to December, and 
the title page is so placed as to contain all the 
sectionsj i.e, the front page of the title page is 
Uppermost and its other page is underneath all 
the sections, making the back page of the book. 
Set out, and with the leather punch, or a bradawl. 




Fig. 
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bore thittc KoIgs tlirongli the hook as sliowm. In 
doing^ this be very careful to hold the sections 
firmly togctbei so that they do not slip under the 
punch, or bradawl, and so spoil tlie registering of 
the holes, It will be easier to set out and punch 
the holes in each section separately, measuimg 
cacii from the bach and head of the section. 

Prepaid a cover as shown in Fig. loc, and 
pLincli these holes to coincide with those in the 
book* Note that the holes are made only in the 
back of the cover, not in the front Now take a 
strip of manilla and punch holes in that also to 
coincide with those already made in the book and 
cover. Place all tliiee parts together and fasten 
them in one of two ways. Either use long paper 
fasteners threaded through holes and the ends 
opened out, see Fig. lor/, or Lake a piece of 
cord cv ilbbon and thread it through the holes 
so as to fix all together, tying the knots on top 
inside as showji in Fig. roe, 

A stionger mcLliod of binding the back would 
be to fold over the back of the book a piece of 
bookbindcis' do th or leathci, One advantage of 
this method is that eyelets may be fixed into the 
holes, and so prevent tearing by the cord or 
paper fasteners. Eyelets may similaxly be fixed 
in the cardboard cover. 

Still another plan would be to bind the back 
of each section with a strip of cloth about 

iiip wide and punch the holes through that. 
This Tnethnd prevents the tearing nf the paper 
when the sections are removed and replaced. 

Single leaves may be hound in the same way. 
An effective method of boring tJic holes so as to 
prevent nxovemont in the sections and conse¬ 
quent los3 of register is shown in Fig. 8, c and d 

Boohs loitk Stiff Covers 

There are several ways ir wluch books can be 
bound in stiff boards Wc should at the outset 
like to suggest that to make a single-section book, 
and then a separate cover for it, and stick the 
former inside the latter to obtain a bound book 
in stiff covers, is not good bookbincliiig practice 
for sclioals. The difficulties of obtaining the 
correct sii^e of cover for the book, so that maigins 
are not too wide, nnd of putting the book cor¬ 
rectly into position in the cover so that it will 
ultimately open without tearing the end papers 


aic very often quite beyond the expciience of the 
Junior child. 

Moreovei the sequence of operations described 
in the following will be found matei ially to assist 
in the undcistanding and execution of work in 
the heavier bookbinding of the Senior School. 

Fig. TTa shows a book stitched up, edges left 
uncut, and the muslin stuck on or sewn in with 
the leaves- Boards of stiawboard fire cut about 
the size of the book and stuck on as shown in 
Fig 11&. Note the space of J-in. from the edge 
of tile board to the back of the book. It is 
most important that this allowance be made, as 
by it a free working hinge is obtained. 

The back is then covered with cloth as in Fig. 
lie The strip of cloth is about 2 in. wide, giving 
a little less than 1111, on each cover, and the 
ends aie jiof turned in. The remaindev of each 
cover is now covered with paper to match the 
cloth. The edge of each side of the latter is pisi 
covered by the edges of the paper. It is often 
found that cloth is put on and then much of it 
is covered up by the papei. This is not only a 
waste of clothj but makes an ugly wide raised 
margin which, as it is seen through the cover 
paper, spoils the appearance of the cover. The 
book IS now left to dry and then the edges are 
cut, as illustrated in Fig, 2. 

Quarter-bound Book 

Make up the single-section book as above and 
before the boards are put on cut the edges. 
Prepare the boards to such sizes as will give 
margins on the front, top, and bottom or 
head and tail of the book. Note that the boards 
must be set on the book J ni. from the back, as 
shown in Fig. lii. The width of the hoard will 
thciefore be ^ in. less than the width of the book, 
and its length J in. longer than that of the book, 
since the cover projects ^ in, at side and m. 
at top and bottom of the leaves. Now piepare 
a piece of bookcloth for the back, about 2 in 
wide and x\ in longer than the book, Paste 
this on the back Stand the book on end as in 
Fig. Draw the inside of the book away from 

the boards at the back and turn the cloth into 
the space so formed, over the top edges of the 
boards as in Fig. 12fr. Fig. 12c shows the 
finished effcc t when both cuds have been turned in 
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The next opcialion is the covering of tlic re- 
itiaincler of cacli board. The shape of the cover¬ 
ing paper is obtained as shown in Fig. J.2d. 
Note 5p^^cia.lly that the overlap of paper on the 
cloth is Tiat more tliati ^ in,, and that the small 
projection oi paper beyond the corners of the 
board is equal to the thickness of the lattci. 
This allowance ensures that when the margins 
arc tnrnocl in the corner will be propeily covered 
with paper both oiitsicle and inside, as shown 
in Fig 13, c and d a and show tlie result 
when the allowance is not made on the coiner 
of the paper cover. 

To rniish off the hook lay it flat on the tabic. 
Lift the cover, paste the end paper, and close 
the cover carefully down on to it. Do not, in 
any ciTcumstaiice, lift the end paj^cr up to tlie 
open coven To do so will ensure very ugly 
creases in the end paper near the joint of the 
book, which cannot bo concealed. 

Half-hound Book 

Proceed as for the quarter-bound book up to 
the stage wlicre the cloth has been pat on tlie 
back, Now prepare pieces of cloth for the comer 
of the board by cutting two squares of a size 
according to the size of the book, and to the 
proportions which the cloth covering of tlie 
corners and tho back must bear to it in the general 
design of the cover. The size of the squares may 
vary from 2 in. to, say, 4 in. Each square will 
give two corners when set out and cut as in 
Fig- 14^. The method of fixing and turning 
the margins is shown in b and c. Note the 
allowance made at the corner to ensure that the 
cloth covers the board. Observe, too, that the 
lines of tiie texture of the cloth arc parallel and 
at right angles to the lines of the book. This is 
iinportant. It is so often found that the method 
shown in Fig. 13 is adopted in covering cor¬ 
ners, A rectangle of cloth is cut and fixed as in 
andg. Observe that the textiue of the cloth 
i^ at 45 deg. to the lineJS of the book, and while 
this may not be so very noticeable on the inside 
it shows up quite badly on the out.sidc of the 
cover and spoils what might otherwise be a litsl- 
rate piece of work. ^Moreover, the finish on the 
insiclG by the latter method is not so neat and 
unobtrusive as by the former. 


Diagram shows the method of obtaining the 
shape of the covering paper which is to be used 
foi fitting tho still uncovered part of the board. 
A rectangular sheet of papei is placed under the 
board, and the lines of direction of the edges of 
the cloth, back, and comers are marked on it. 
The left-hand edge is usnally set so that it 
just overlaps the cloth on the back. The 
only marks then necessary are those winch indi¬ 
cate the edge of the cloth corners. A slight over¬ 
lap ^ in. IS allowed and the paper cut to shape 
shown- It IS pasted and laid in position on the 
cover, rubbed down very carefully, and margins 
turned over to the inside nf ilie cover. The end 
papeis arc pasted, as previously described^ and 
the covers laid down on to them to complete the 
constiLictioji of the book. 

A Folded Book 

A useful sort of book which can be put into the 
course at this point is made up as shown in 
Fig. 15. Sheets of paper are cut up to form 
stixps of a width equal to the height of the book 
and of a length equal to two, Ihiee, or more 

leaves," as shown. The lengths so cut are 
folded and bound together with strips of 
cloth about i in wide and of a length equal to 
the height of the book. These separate lengths 
are made up to the length of the book required, 
and the boards for covers are made of card¬ 
board covered with cloth or paper^ whole bound, 
or cloth and paper, half or quarter bound, The 
boaids are fixed by pasting down on to the end 
papers. The covers are decorated as required 
by the use of all-over printing with sticks or lino 
blocks, paper cutting, or colour, or tJie paper 
used may be paste- or oil-coloured before putting 
on to the cardboard. 

The book may be made into a useful form of 
catalogue of school library hooks if tabs of book 
cloth are fixed at intervals in its length. These 
are made by extending the lengtli of the piece 
of cloth used for binding, and strengthening the 
angles and joints of the pieces of paper. Holes 
are made in the tabs so that they may be hung on 
nails nr cuphooks fixed into the dado or chair 
rail along the wall of tlie classroom or library. 

The writer recently saw this idea used to con¬ 
tain the whole of the academic work in piactical 
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arithmetic, JLiiglisli, and geography which had 
been cairied ovit in connection with the making 
and lumishing of a large doll's house. The 
practical work iji tlic house was a coinmiinal 
job, and the large sheets of calculations, etc,, 
forming the pages of the book were also pio- 
duced by the same children* The result was in 
every way a very valuable piece of work. 

Making End and Cover Papers 

There is a great deal of scope m the Junior 
School for following up the simple pattern- 
making which is done in the Infants' School. 
This pattern making might very well be applied 

^ m m ^ ^ - • 

Katch sticks 

■■■ 

File cdgfc < 


to tlic production of really effective printed 
papeis which can he used for covering and for 
end papeis inside the books which the children 
bind. Work of tJiis kind lielj:>s to give a really 
practical drive to the school scheme in art. 

Printing Tools. In Figs. i6, 17, and 18 
suggestions are given for punting tools made 
from a wide variety of materials. Matchsticks, 
kill del gar ten sticks, wood of various sections 
and sizes, india-rubber, cork, liiiolciini, and old 
pencil ends arc all used quite effectively. Water¬ 
colour is generally used as the imnting medium. 
Most of the usual media can be used, e g. oil 
colours, dyes, inks, enainel, but it is advisable 
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jLt lit'Sfc to limit tlie coloni to, say, water-coloLii’ 
and InK- 

Tlic "sticks" arc used in the same way as ttic 
stamping tool as used in tlie Post Office. The 
colour is put on to pads of felt simply made by 
stitching together 2 or 3 thicknesses of felt. 
Suggestions are given in Fig. ig for using the 
"sticks'* in making pat terns for borders, “ spots"’’ 
and all-over paLtems., TJie latter show the need 
for setting out the lines of the background. 

These designs may be carried out in any colour 
scheme, on coloured paper to harmonise. It is 
advisable to begin simply, restrict the number of 
units in any design, and grade the development 
to fit the ability of the children. 

Care and Repair of Books 

A great deal of really useful work can be done 
by the children in icpairiug, rebinding, or put¬ 
ting into more permanent covers the small single- 
section "leaders" or anthmoLic books, etc. 
These books are so apt to lose their paper covers 
that it is generally advisable to deal with them as 
soon as they aie received into school. 

The care of books is very easily taught while 
this kind ol work is being done. Chiklven will 
soon learn that it is not wise to place a book in 
the direct smiliglit, that books should not stand 
loosely together, and that books require dusting 
pGrindieally, The use of bread crnmhs for re¬ 
moving dirt and pencil marks from paper 
should be demonstrated, also the Tcpairing of 
torn leaves by means of transparent paper such 
aa is used in repairing music. 

In replacing paper coveis with more substan¬ 
tial ones 2 or 3 metiiods inay be adopted, but 
preliminary operations arc the same in each case. 

The book may be a single-section "reader" 
which is losing its paper cover* the cover.s arc 
tom, the edges dirty; llie book is held logcLiicr 
by 2 wire staples. First strip oft the old cover. 
Prcpaie 3 sheets of paper in size a little 
longer than the book is when opened out J fold 
thein round the back of the book to make three 
extra leaves at each end, Take a ncecllc and 
white thread and stitch with lour stitches, 
beginning in the middle, going to each end in 
turn with two stitches passing through eadi 
hole twice, and tying off at the inside middle, 
riiis will fasten in the new sheets. Now lake 


out the wile fasteners by first of all lifting the 
ends of each with the point of a knife These 
ends will he fotind inside, and the wire may 
now be drawn clean out by pulling with the 
knife point from the outside of the old hook, 
that IS from inside the pages which have been 
put on. Straighten folded corners and press 
the book thoroughly, and then set ont for 
cutting sufficient off the dirty edges to clean 
them. Cut witli the knife, working along the 
edge of the iion'slip rule. If the corners are still 
not clean they may be cut away a little with 
cither a knife or a chisel. The above is the pre¬ 
liminary preparation necessary for most books. 

A to ugh j hard-wearing cover of manilla paper 
may now be put on. Open the book at the 
middle, lay it face down, and measure its length 
and width, add J in. to each dimensioni and cut 
out a piece of manilla paper to that size. Paste 
the back of the book and lay on the manilla 
paper cover, noting carefully the position for 
the margins by laying the manilla paper down 
on the lahlc, lifting the book carefully and 
placing it centrally on the cover. Rub the 
book well down on to the cover and leave to 
set and dry under flat pressure When dry 
close the book, and again place under pressure 
for a. few hours. 

Title. The cover may need a title. It may 
have been possible to rescue the title from the 
old cover, cutting it out and pasting it carefully 
on to the new cover. Some regard should be 
paid to the position of this label on the cover; 
good lessons in design can often be obtained 
from even so small a subject. 

Cloth-covered Booh It may be desired to 
cover the hnnlt in whole cloth, and sn give a 
cover which will not wear out so quickly as 
paper of any kind Great care must be taken 
when lixing such a cover. If the clotli is thin 
and the paste is applied to it, it may stretell 
when it IS being rubbed down to the paper. 

A soft pad, such as a clean dusler, should 
be used tor iubbiiig. Uo not use fmger ends for 
rubbing, as the jDressure is concenbated too 
much, and will result in the grain of the cloth 
being dragged and spoiled This concentration 
of pressure may also work the paste through the 
cloth, so taking the sheen off the surface and 
leaving a paste stain. 
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Many ^ood book cloths will take the paste 
quite well, and only &rcat caielessness -will spoil 
them. When using tliese cloths it is advisable 
to spread the paste on the back of the open book 
as described in the previous sections and, liaving 
cut the cloth to the size of this surface, lay it dry 
on to the pasted surface Place tlie book under 
flat pressure to dry and set, and then fold and 
put under pressure again for a few hours. If 
necessary, trim the edge of the cloth with the 
scissors or knife to fit the size of the book It is 
possible for the Juniors to carry out other simple 
repairs on small books, but great care should be 
exercised in the selection of work of this kind. 
Many repair jobs require much experience in 
handling materials, and also good knowledge of 
the construction of books, some resourcefulness, 
and a great deal of care and foietliought, 

Tom-out leaves may be replaced, torn backs 
be stuck down, comers be stiffened and re¬ 
covered, and end papers be repaired or replaced 

Hints on the Use of Paste and Glue 

Pasie Very wet pastes, i c. those which arc very 
thin, -are not good lor use with cloth and strawhoard. 
Thin pastes easily soak through the cEotli and spoil the 
surface. They generally take longer to dry and set. 
They are expensive, The water in them is quicldy dried 
up by strawboard, leaving very slight stickiness which 
is not sulRcientto make the paper and board adhere. 

A Lhiclc paste, or a glue, is best for strawboard. A 
thick paste can be thiancd down if necessaiy, a thin 
paste cannot easily be thickened When a thickish 
laste is being thinned with water, the mixture should 
be stirred very thoroughly until a creamy consistency 
is obtained. The tendency is to stir insuflicieiitly and 
leave the water on the top of the paste, dipping the 
brush into that. The result is not often satisfactory 

When spreading paste on a large surface a good deal 
of time may be saved if a piece of strawboard, say 4 in 
by 7 r in , with a straight end is used as a spreader Tins 
little aid not only spreads the paste more cpnckly, but 
it also spreads it perfectly flat. No lumps will be left 
behind tins *' brush The paste is used more economic¬ 
ally, and, being laid very thinly, surfaces adhere much 
more quickly than they do when more paste is present 
When laying paste always work from the centre of the 
sheet outwards to the edges. Lumpiness underncatli the 
surface of a covering paper or cloth is generally due to 
unequal spreading of the paste. Once fixed, the lumps 
cannot he removed svithout spoiling the surface of the 
cloth or paper. 

If a large brush cannot be obtained for nsc in pasting, 
tie two or three together. If flour paste is made it 


should be made thicker lliaii is necessary, as it Lhins a 
little in cooling When pas.ting, always have a clean 
duster to hand This is most useful for wiping the 
hands clean and for rubbing down the paper to free It 
from air bubbles. 

Always lay tlie cloth 01 paper to be pasted on to a 
piece of clean waste paper, and do not move it until 
ready to lift up foi placing in position on the book 
cover, etc 

Do not attempt to hold the paper in one hand while 
using the paste biusli 011 it with the other 

When using paste for repairing torn leaves a white 
paste IS best, as it will not discolour the transparent 
paper Cornflour paste is good 

The material pasted should be put into place as 
quicldy as possible or dry places may develop and spoil 
the adhesion, 

AIL preparatory cutting and fitting of panels of paper 
should be done before pasting is begun 

Paste brushes should be washed in clean water after 
use and dried before being put away. Do not use sour 
paste, Keep the lid on the receptacle when not in use, 
and so prevent tha paste diying and hardening 

When putting a freshly-pasted piece of work into 
press be careful not to apply too concentrated a piesaure 
01 permanent indentations may be made m the surfaces 
of the covers. If too much pressure is applied the wet 
paste may penetrate the cloth or paper and spoil the 
surface. 

Sheets of paper or, if available, of zinc should be 
used to separate the books which might be piled up to 
give necessary pressure. 

Glue. It should be undeistood that the term "'glue'* 
as used here means Carpenters* glue or such prepared 
giuea as "croid,'' ''glult," and "gloocl " The veget¬ 
able glues" are pastes which cannot do the work of glue 
in backing books, etc 

It will be found that while tinned glues are most con¬ 
venient whei'e there are no facilities for the use of a 
glue kettle, they are more expensive to use than car¬ 
penters* glue at gd per lb. 

When fixing together pieces of strawboard to make 
thicker board, glue should be used as the adhesive 
It gives a hard and stiffer result 

Glue should be used very hot and spread on tlie 
strawboard very quickly, otherwise it cools and sets in 
lumps and is then most difficult to spread. 

When gluing strawboard together plenty of flat, even 
pressure should be applied foi several lioiirb, so as to 
ensure solidity throiigliont the boaid, 

When a surface of strawboard has been covered with 
pajier or cloth, and is consequently curved in one dii ec- 
tioii, the curve can be corrected by painting a coat of 
paste or glue on the opposite side. It may bo necessary 
to put on two Or three coals before the pull js quite 
counteracted 

Tinned glue can easily be melted over a small home¬ 
made spirit lamp, made from a boot polish tin or similar 
receptacle. If a pad of cotton-wool is packed into the 
tin and covered with wire gauze, methylated spirit may 
be poured on to tins and, when lit, safely used as a 
lamp for warming the glue sufficiently to make it fluid 
for use 
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L eather is undoubtedly one of the most 
beautiful materials upon which to work, 
^ and its softness and suppleness of texture 
have a subtle fascination for adults and children 
alike. Owing to its durability, strength, and 
lightness, and the ease with which it can be 
cut and joined, it is almost an ideal substance 
for use in a thousand and one purposes These 
qualities, combined with the soft shades of 
colour in which the skins can be procured, make 
leather one of the most suitable mateiials for 
educational pniposes In its use there is every 
opportunity for the exeicise of the child's 
creative powers, and the successful completion 
of the created article demands resourcefulness, 
care in detail, and accurate workmanship, 

History of Leathercraft 

Working in leather is one of the oldest crafts. 
It must have been very early in the history of 
Man that the decoration of dressed skins began 
to develop. 

Thioughout the East this art has been prac¬ 
tised from early times, particularly among the 
wandering tribes of Asia and Northern Africa. 
The art was introduced into Spain by the Moois 
during their occupation, and in this country 
reached a vciy high standard of perfection. The 
Crusaders, also, brought back many of the 
methods of the Saracens, and the craft spread 
rapidly throughout Europe during the Middle 
Ages In these times the material was much in 
use for articles of dress, hangings, and coveimgs, 
and as bindings for the beautiful illuminated 
manuscripts of the monks. Many beautiful 
specimens of the craft have come down to us, 
and these may be seen in the museums of to-day 
The important point to notice in connection 
With the development of this art is that the 
treatment was in each case unique Originality?' 
should be the aim of the work to-day. 

Expenditure Not Prohibitive 


cost of material and tools. Leather can be ex¬ 
pensive, but where paper patterns arc used, and 
care is taken in the spacing out and cutting of 
the leather foi articles that are worth while, it 
will be found that a square foot of material can 
he made to go a long Every particle can 

he used for one puiposc or another, and the 
products of the work haVe practical usefulness, 
so that they can generally be sold cither to the 
individual children or at organized school sales, 

Rexme or olhci leather substitutes can be 
employed, but arc only suitable for use on certain 
articles. 

Buying Leather in Bundles 

One of the least exijcnsive ways of obtaining 
the material is to purchase the bundles of brightly 
coloured leathers containing ten to twelve pieces, 
each approximately a foot sqiiaie, which arc 
piocurable at a comparatively low rate, and 
which can readily be made the basis of much 
useful and interesting work 

Buying by the Skin 

Where it is intended to purchase leathers by 
the skin, those known as “soft" leathers are 
the most suitable for use in the Junior School 

Broi&n Persian, wliicli is a compatatively thin 
leather, is perhaps the least expensive, and can 
be obtained in skins varying from five to seven 
square feet in area. Half skins are usually 
supplied. It is obvious that this leather can be 
procured in only one colour. 

Snede Sheep, which is thicker, can be obtained 
in a large variety of colours at a slightly higher 
price per square foot. The skins arc somewhat 
laiger than brown Persians. 

Velvet Persians have a fine silky pile, and are 
admirable foi making up small dainty articles. 
They aie to be obtained in a yanciy of colouis, 
the skins varying in size from five to seven 
square feet Although tlicse skins can be had 
with a good gram in addition to a good pile, 
their perfection is nsually judged from the velvet 
side. 


The introduction of leatheiwork into the 
schools may seem impiacticable owing to the 
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TJie "giain'* side of a leather is the smooth 
side, while the '"pile" is tlie velvet side 

When choosing a skin it is better to select the 
small rather than the large, for as the nnimal 
grows its skin becomes coaiser and it is also more 
liable to become damaged by pests or torn on 
fencings, hedges, or rocks which may he in the 
neighbourhood of its pastures, 

A skin may show 
considerable variation 
in diffcient parts; for 
example, the leather is 
rnorc elastic in the di¬ 
rection of width, which 
is, of course, essen¬ 
tial in order that the 
animal may bleat he 
Thongs, stiaps, etc,, 
are therefore always 
cut in the direction of 
the length of the skin 

Tools 

Apart from the usual 
school tools such as 
scissors, knife, ruler, 
and hammer, the only 
tool necessary in the 
beginning, for Junior 
work, is the single 
Fig. I punch or six-hole 

punch pliers. The six- 
hole punch pliers are by far the best tool, as 
they not only give a variety of sizes in perfora¬ 
tions, but can be used for other purposes tJian 
leatherwoik. (See Stencilling, page 998.) 

Thongs 

The thongs used for joining the leatliers to- 
gether when making up articles can be either 
purchased or cut from the leathers in use. Those 
bought ready cut are usually cut from calf skins, 
and are to be obtained ^'natural" in colour, that 
is cream, or else a dark brown. The "natural" 
thongs can be stained to any colour, and this 
work in the Junior School should be done by the 
teacher. 

'lb prepare the thongs from the skins in use 



Pc(i2cf2 pliers 


the simplest plan is to trim an oddment of 
leather into circular form with the scissors, and 
then cut the thong spirally toward the centre. 
The width of tlie thong varies with the size of 
the punch hole in use, and care must be taken 
to keep the edges as parallel as possible. If skins 
of various colours are in use the thongs can be 
cut from one in harmonious contrast to the work 
in hand. 

Persian velvet thongs are not so strong as 
calf, and are used in only the earlier stages of 
the work where little strain is placed upon them. 

Before proceeding to the actual making oE 
articles it will be better to describe the piocesses 
involved and suitable to Junior work. 

Paper Patterns 

Patterns should always be cut before com¬ 
mencing work upon the leather. The position 
of punch holes, designs, etc , should be indicated 
oil the pattern, so that errors may be corrected 
before proceeding too far. The pattern is placed 
upon the leather to act as a guide when cutting 
out, while measurements and the positions of 
designs can be transferred by piercing the paper 
with a sharp-pointed pencil 

Thonging 

To ]om two pieces of leather together at the 
edges it is necessary to first pierce a number of 
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Nelhod of SecarintJ leAfbei 

Fig. 2 

holes equidistant from each other and from 
these edges. The distance between two holes 
and between each hole and the edge should be 
about a quarter of an inch. A line should be 
drawn upon the paper to act as a guide, and 
points marked off upon it about a quarter of 
an inch apart. T'liese points represent the centres 
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of the punch holes, and should be transferied 
to one of the pieces of leather. To keep the two 
edges of the leather together and in place whilst 
punching, it is best to secure them by means of 
small clips or paper fasteners. It is always as 
well to allow some practice in punching upon 
the paper pattern before proceeding to the 
leather. Be careful to see that the centre of the 
punch coincides with the points inarked on the 
leathci. 

When, punching paper or leather a piece of 
thin card or sciap leather should be placed 
between the lower jaw of the pliers and the work 
This will help the pliers to bite right through the 
material, and will ensure a clean cut. The 
measurements for the spacing of the holes and 
their distance fiom the edge of the leather aie 
actually govoined hy the type of stitch to be 
used, but a quarter of an inch is suitable foi 
the two stitches described below 


Even 6p<:^cjnq 

Fig 3 

Thonging Stitches 

There are quite a number of stitches employed 
in Icatheiwork, but the most suitable two for 
Junior work are the "'single whip*' and the 
running stitch, In single whipping the sLitcli 
is the same as plain oversewing, that is to say, 
the thong is threaded fiom the front, back over 
the edge, and through the front again. In the 
running stitch the thong is taken down thiongh 
one hole and up through the next. Care must 
be taken in making the stitches not to draw the 
thong too tightly or a puckered aj>pearancc will 
result 

To piepaie tlie thong for Lhreading, cut one 
end to a point with the scissors, Caicfuliy dip 
this point in scccotiuc, and allow it to dry. This 
will produce a firmness which will make lacing 
much easier. Thonging well done is a dccoiation 
ill itself, and caicful attention should be paid 


to tlie neatness and accuracy with which it is 
done. 

Joining a Thong 

There are times when the thoug proves too 
shoit for the lacing to be done, and it is necessary 
to join a new piece on. The neatest way of 
doing this is to insert the end of the new piece 
between llic two edges of the leather. This is 
done while thcie is enough left of the first thong 
to thread over it for about four holes The hist 
thong IS then taken through one leather only. 



WlQip stifei:! 
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Fig, 4 


and sandwiched between the leathers, while the 
second thong is brought tin011 gh one leather and 
the thonging continued. The ends of the thongs 
aie thus fiimly giipped, and the join presents a 
neat appealaiice 

Structural Design 

Form, use, and decorative quality should 
always be carefully considered, even in the caily 
stages of the woilc. Exaggciatioii and freakish- 
ncss should be avoided, it must lie icmcinbciecl 
tliai the component pnits of an article should 
foim a beautiful and consistent whole. Much can 
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be done vvitli paper and scissors to develop new 
shapes aft Cl the child has once grasped the 
essential qualities inherent ni any particular 
article. New forms of attachment, new fasten¬ 
ings, new forms of handles or strains may also be 
evolved, and each have its peculiarities developed 
to tho utmost. It is in this way that the art will 
find its scope; more than this, it is in striving 
cemtinuaUy in this selective direction that wbat^ 
ever aitistic poweis the child may possess will 
be developed to the full. 


Decot atwe Design 

Although the surface decoiation of the article 
is a secondary consideration, it must always be 
planned in coiijmiction with structural design. 


Punched Patterns 

A great variety of pleasing designs can be 
formed by means of the punch by varying the 
spacing, grouping, and size of the holes. The 
patterns should first be worked out on squared 
paper and then, transfer! cd to the leather. By 
saving the discs cut fiom various leathers, and 
inserting tliem into holes punched in leather of 
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Fig. 5 


a contrasting shade, many coloni schemes can 
he produced. The discs can be held in place with 
a little adhesivGj or they can be backed with small 
squares cut fiom scrap leathei of the same colour 
as the article Patterns can also be formed by 
lacing thongs through the holes, the ends of the 
tliongs being fastened down at the hack of the 
leather with a little adhesive. 


Applique 

This form of decoration is very suitable for 
larger articles, such as hags, book-covers, poch¬ 
ettes. etc., and if a simple but bold design is 
selected the results are very pleasing. Floweis, 
butterflies, animals, or initials aie cut in the 
leather. Paste is then applied and the decoiation 
hrm\y pressed into position on the \eathei to 
be decorated. The edges may be left jdain or 
stitched with silk. 

Pierced Leather Work 

This consists in cutting out a design from one 
leather as for a stencil; a second leather is then 
pasted on the back so that it is seen through 
the apertures This form of decoration is very 
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Fig. 7 

Apphquc IVor/i (iiuJ a Pierced Monogram 
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effective where leathers of different colours are 
used. TJie pattern is first traced on the face of 
the leather by mterposing a piece of carbon paper 
between the ijaper pattern and the leather. The 
lines of the design aie then traced over with a 
hard pencil. The portion of the pattern through 



TiG fe 

Piercad Work : llw Mofiogram A 
which the background is to sjiow is then cut 
away with a very sharp-pointed knife. In doing 
this, care should be taken to see that the leather 
is cut right through. Should a piece not be 
completely severed it is useless to attempt to 
tear it away, as the leather will be distorted and 



Fig. 9 

Pierced Work : the Monogram M 

the work spoiled, Always work from the centre 
of the design outward. 

When the cutting is finished, turn the pierced 
leather face downward, and give the back a thin 
coat of paste, Then carefully lay the back¬ 
ground leather face downward on top of it, and 
press the two together with the flat of the hand. 

Punches made by Filing Nail-heads 

A 11 umber of very efXcctivc punches for im¬ 
pressing designs can be made by filing the heads 
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Fig 10 


of fairly laigc nails. Squares and diamond 
shapes are easily formed, but a little more care 
will be required for simple leaf shapes. The 
circular head of a nail with four small notches, 
equally spaced, round the circumference, pro¬ 
duces quite a pretty little flower form. 


Use of Punches in Decoration 

If the leather is placed with the grain side 
Upward upon a piece of strawboard, and a smart 
blow Is given to the punch with u liaininerj a 
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lasting impression of the pattern of the punch 
will remam in the leather. The nails can also 
Lc fixed in cotton reels or inseited in small 



Fig. 13 

Nailhead Paltern 


wooden handles and used as tools. In this case 
they are slightly warmed near a gas jetj and an 
impression gained by hand prcssnic only. The 
punch impressions when 
used in conjunction with 
small lines made by a 
blunt tool, such as a steel 
knitting needle, can be 
gLOiiped and arranged to 
form a large number of 
pleasing designs. 

Fitting PressButtons 

There are times whcji 
j the press button makes 

i CJDer^eS a very useful foim of 
fastening. There aie four 
parts to a press button: 
the cap or button; the 
cap eyelet; the spring; 
and the spring eyelet. 

Fig, 13 Jo fit a button to the 

Jlap of a bag. fiist detci'- 
mine the position of the cap and prick a hole 
through the leather by means of a pm. This will 
mark the centre of the button. Next set the 
(lap true with the sides and bottom of the bag, 

i.(—(11.3665) 




and push the pin straight through the hole into 
the front of the bag. This maiks the centie of 
the spring. Before piiiiching the holes for the 
fittings, mark the leather lightly with the cutting 
edge of the punch. Remove the punch and see 
whetlier the iiinhole is in the centie of the ring 
made by the punch mark. Correct if necessary 
and punch through. In soft Icatheis it is advjs^ 
able to make the hole a little smallci than re¬ 
quired, as this helps to bind the fitting. The cap 
eyelet will require a larger hole than the spring 
eyelet. A special tool, the prcss-slud punch, is 
sold for fixing the fittings in place. Put the cap 
upside down in the hollow of the brass die, and 
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Fig. 14 

lay it on the desk. Push the cap eyelet through 
the hole in the flap from the underside. Reverse 
the flap so that the underside is uppeimosL, and 
place the proiiuding rim of the eyelet in the 
reversed cap. Inscii the pointed, 01 ''positive/^ 
punch in the hole of the eyelet, and with a smart 
blow from a hammer drive the two parts of the 
cap together. 

Now insert the spring cap eyelet from the 
inside of the bag and place the fiat side of the 
die under the eyelet. Put the spring under the 
projecting part of the eyelet, and with the hollow 
or "negative" punch clinch the two paiLs to¬ 
gether as before. Should the spi ing require regu¬ 
lating, squeeze it with a pair of plicis to loosen or 
tap it gently with a hammer to tighten the grip. 

Tassels 

Tlierc aic. always uses, both struciuial and 
ornamental, to which small tassels can be put. 
All ordinary tassel is made from an oblong piece 
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of lea-tliei'j friiig'ed with the scissois to within a 
quarter of an inch of the top edgo. A little 
seccotino ol paistc is rubbed on the smooth side 
of the uncut portion, and tlie leather rolled 
round tw-o or more tliongs. The end of the 
leather is picssed down firmly with adhesive, and 
held in the fingers until it sets. 

Aiiother form of tassel is made by tying a knot 
about four inches from the end of a thong, and 



threading wooden beads on the short end. each 
bead being separated by a knot. This can be 
varied by tying two or three thongs together, 
and threading beads on the sepaiate ends, or 
threading one bead on each tliong, passing the 
whole of the thongs through one laige bead, and 
completing the tassel by threading small beads 
on each of the thongs again. 

A Leather Fastening 

A simple fastening can be made by cutting 
a piece of leather to the shape of a diamond, 
pasting the grain side, and rolling it in the same 
way as with the tassel. When set a hole is 
punched through the centre of the roll to take 


a thong. One method of attaching the thong 
IS to fold it in two, place the roll in the fold, and 
bring the two ends of the tiiong back in through 
the hole, so that they emerge one on each side 
of the fold The loose ends of the thong are 
fastened to the article. To complete the fasten¬ 
ing a loop of leathei or thong is placed in such 
a position on the article that the roll can pass 
through It 

Handles for Bags 

A simple and effective handle can. be made by 
cutting two pieces of different coloured leathers 
to the required length and about one inch wide. 



Pig, 16 


Using the large mb of the punch pliers, holes are 
punched down the middle of these two pieces 
about one inch apari:, One end of each piece is 
cut to form a point for insertion through the 
holes. The pieces are then inserted alternately 
through each other by means of the holes, and 
pulled up light Care should he taken that the 
creases formed should lie evenly along the handle. 
The ends can either be straightened off and 
thonged on to the bag, or may be slit up and 
used as thongs for lacing the handle m. 

A handle of the pull cord ” type is formed by 
first punching two sets of holes, one below the 
other, near the top edge and through both sides 
of the bagj and cutting fiom one to the otliei to 
form slits through which to thiead the handle. 
Two pieces of leather of sufficient length and 
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about an inch in width ai‘c cut and thieaded 
through the slits, the one piece from right to 
left and the otlicr from left to right, completely 
round the bag. The ends of the leathers are 
then tied firmly in a knot a shoit distance from 
their ends, and the leather cut from the end to 
the knot on each of the four pieces. The smaller 
thongs thus produced are decorated with beads. 

When inserting vertical handles it is always 
advisable to cut a number of slits in the sides 
of the bag, of a width equal to the handles. 
These slits should be spaced one below the other 
at a distance equal to the width of the handle. 
Tlie handle is made long enough to be carried 
through the slits, coming to the front at the 
lower one. The end of the handle should be 
pulled through to a sufficient length to be 
fringed or to be shaped to receive a tassel. The 
portions of the han^e appearing on the outside 
of the bag are decor a lively thonged to the bag. 

Radiating Strip Handle 

Several strips of leather, tapering from half 
ail incli to one quarter of an inch, and a large 
ivorino ring are required to make this handle. 
The narrow end of each strip is taken through 
the ring, and brought into contact with the 
back of the strip, and made fast with adhesive, 

A hole is punched through the two pieces, 
which are then made secure by folding a thong 
round them, passing the ends thioiigh the hole 
from the front, and tying tliem over the thong 
at the back. To fasten the large ends of the 
strips to the bag the same method is employed 
as prescribed for vertical handles. Metal, cane, 
or wooden rings, if used, should be covered with 
leather. This is done by winding a narrow strip 
round them and fastening off the ends by neatly 
stitching them together, 

A Woven Handle 

The materials required will be a length of 
stout cord, such as is commonly used for clothe.s 
line, and a number of thongs. The thongs are 
laid edge to edge right round one end of the cord 
and made fast with a strong thread. If this end 
be suspended the thongs will hang parallel and 
entirely cover the cord. An additional thong 
is taken, and. beginning at the bound end, is 
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wrapped lound and round the cord, at the same 
time being woven over and undev the alternate 
])araUel thongs Care should be taken to keep 
the thongs attached to the cord quite parallel 
and stiaight, and the wrapping or weaving 
should he tightened up with ever^^ round The 
weaving ftnished, the end must be made sccnie 
as at the beginning. 

To fasten the handle to the bag a tab is used 
This should consist of a piece of leather capable 
of being wound round the end of the handle 
and ftrinly stitched, and having a suitably 
shaped extension which can be decorative]y 
thonged to the bag. 

Adhesives 

The best adhesives for use with soft leatheis 
are those whi ch are suppli ed in paste form They 
are clean in their use. and can easily be removed 
from the leather when accidents occur. The 
stain should be removed with a little warm 
water and a clean rag, and when the leather is 
thoroughly clean and dry the pile is restoied hy 
careful rubbing with the edge of a pen-knife. 

Creases n\ay be Temoved from soft leatheis 
by passing over a moderately warm iron held 
upside down. 

Elementary Exercises 

The first exercises should consist of articles 
in which simple shapes can be easily developed, 
and to which simple types of pattern can be 
applied. 

Book-marks 

The book-mark lends itself admirably to this 
purpose The length of a book-mark is more oi 
less definite, bo the first problem consists in 
finding a suitable and proportionate width. 
Experiments should be made with the paper 
patterns until a satisfactory result has been 
obtained Now comes the problem of suitable 
decoration. In the first instance this can be 
confined to a fringe at the one end, and 
a simple appHqne shape, such as a square ot 
diamond, at the other, This applique pattern can 
be balanced by holes punched iliioiigh the leather 
at a short distance from its edge. In cutting tho 
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fringe, guide lines for the scissois should be 
marked on the grain side of the leatlicr with 
a pencil and luler. Clean cutting should be 
en com aged, as snipping produces ragged edges 
in the leather. 

A development in shape can be hr ought about 
by cutting a small piece off the top corners and 
by trimming the lower edge to form a "V** 
shaped fringe. 

A new idea is introduced by constructing the 
marker from a square piece of leather, Tliis is 



Comb Case 


the first hole, and continucrl through the other 
holes until the last hole is reached. To finish 
off, the end of the tlioag is threaded tlirougli a 
ring needle and inserted between the edges of 
the leather for the length of two or three stitches. 
It is then pulled in firmly and cut off. In thong¬ 
ing, the giain side of the leather should be upper- 



Fig. ig 

Spectacle Cleaners 


folded across one of its diagonals and cut so as 
to form two triangular shapes. These are placed 
together and held firmly by paper clips while a 
senes of holes are punched along the short 
sides of the triangle. These edges are thcjr 
thonged. To commence, the thong is taken from 
the inside through the first hole of one leather 
only, until half an inch of it is left. This half 
inch is given a touch of paste and sandwiched 
in between the edges of the leathers so that it 
IS gripped fast as the thonging proceeds The 
long end of the leather is then taken right tluough 


most, so that it forms a contrast to the pile of 
the marker. (See Fig. 17.) 

A Sviall Comb Case 

This can be made from two strips of leather, 
each of them slightly rounded at one end, and 
having a hollow cut in the other The edges of 
Ihe leathers arc thonged together, the running 
or the whip stilclr being used Tire ornamenla- 
lion can be either pnncliccl, laced, or applique 
patter ns. 
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The a-dclition of el flaj) will biiiig about a new 

O deveiopmcTit in tho and 

one oi the pieces of leathei 
must be longer to allow foi il 
The small leather fastening pre¬ 
viously described can be added 
to make the case secure. 


spectacle Gleaners 

The patLciii for these is made 
by drawing two circles of about 
two inches in diameter and one 
inch apart, and joining them 
together centialiy by lines 
placed three quai fcers of an 
inch apart, thus forming a 
shape like a pair of spectacles. 
After the leather is out and 
thonged it is folded witli the 
pile side inward, so tti'dt the 
circles coincide. A hole is then 
punched through the double 
iiairow strip joining the circles, 
and a thong passed through 
which is then doubled and tied. 
To the ends of this thong a 
smaU tassel is attached. 


A Serviette Ring 

This can be made by thread- 
^ i iig two strips of leather through 

each other in the manner 
Fig, 20 described under the heading 
Seruieite Ring Handles Equally spaced holes 
are p unched down the middle of 
the strips, and the alternate leathers are threaded 
til rough them. Where the strips are of the same 
coloured leather, variety can be obtained by 
using one with the pile side uppermost and the 
other witli the giain, When finished the ends 
are cut off straight and fastened together by 
means of a picss button. 


A Needle Case 

This can be made fiom a piece of leather 6 in. 
by 4 in., and a strip y in, long and half an inch 


wide. In malting the paper pattern, two lines 
aie drawn across the long 
way of the papei J in. above 
and below the middle re¬ 
spectively, and four points 
are marked upon each. Two 
of these points are i in 
fi’om each outer edge and 
two I in, from the middle 
of the paper. When these 
points have been transfeired 
to the Leather they £oi m the 
centres for punched holes, 
which are to be the ends of slots cut acioss 
fiom line to line. After the edge of the case has 
been thonged it is folded with the pile side 
inward, and the narrow stiip is threaded through 
the slots provided and fitted with a press button 
to form a fastening 

To secure the pieces of flannel necessary for 
holding the needles, they are folded like the 



Fig. 22 
Needle Case 
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case, and a hole is punched through them and 
the leather Jin. above and below the middle 
of the fold. The ends of a thong are threaded 
through the holes from the inside of the case, 
the thong being tied on the outside, and the 
ends decorated with beads or a tassel, 



Further Suggestions for Beginners 

Other articles which lend themselves to the 
development of shape and arc suitable for 
beginners arc: scissor cases, small bags and 
pochettes, small purses, notebook covers (after 
the style of the needle case), knife cases, small 
calendars, mats, match-box cases, pencil and 
knitting-needle holders, small book jackets, 
handkerchief sachets, and manicure sets. 

There is much scope for decoration in the 
articles enumerated. This should be simple and 
to the purpose. 

Intermediate Projects 

The following is a list of leathci articles suit- 
able for the intermediate stages of Junior work. 

Notebook Cover 

This is made from three large pieces of 
leather and three small pieces, One of the large 
pieces is 6 in. by 5 in., and the other two aie 2 in 
by 5 in. The three smaller pieces are 2 in. long 
by J in. wide. All decoration should be applied 
before making up In making up, the largest 
piece of leather is folded acioss the long way 


and creased to thid tlic middle. It is then 
opened and the two large pieces arc placed ovci 
it, one to the left and the other to the right, 
so that the outside edges coincide. After the 
edges have been fastened together with paper 
clips Ihc corners aic rounded The small pieces 
of leather are then folded and inserted between 
the edges of the larger, one in the middle of the 
right-hand outside edges, and the other two 
half an incli above and below the middle point 
on the left- These small pieces foiiii loops for a 
pencil to pass through, and so fasten the covers. 
In thonging, two sets of holes must be punched 
through tlic loops to allow the thong to pass 
along the edge 



A Stnall Bag 

The leather necessary for this is two pieces 
8 in long and 6 in. wide. One inch is measured 
vertically and horizontally from the lower 
corners and cut away to that extent Half an 
inch is measured inwaid from the upper coiners 
and lines are drawn from these to the upper ex¬ 
tremities of the lower corners The leathers are 
cut along these lines, llius giving a new shape to 
the bag- Two gussets will be requiied, each 7 
long and 2 m, wide at the top. These gussets 
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tapei to a point. Vertical type handles arc 
inserted as described previously. TJie thoiigiiig^ 
is started in the middle of tlie lop edge of each 
leather separately, and contimied dnwii each 
side to attach one edge of the gusset; along the 
lower edge of the bag the two pieces aie joined 
with one thong, 

A Safety Bag 

This hag is cut out to a similar shape (or it 
can be varied) to the small hag, but without 
the gussets and with the addition of a flap. 
In this bag the radiating strip handle is used but 
the lower ends of the strips, instead of being 
fastened to the back of the bag, are secured 
to the inside of the front, and pass tlirough slots 
provided for them in the crease of the flap. 
The flap can be secured by means of press studs 
or small leather fasteners. Both the shape and 
method of attachment of the handle can be 
developed to a great extent. 

A Mounted Book Cover 

This type of cover when finished is secured 
to the already existing covers of a book, whether 
of linen or paper, by means of strong adhesive. 
The leather is cut about a quarter of an inch 
larger than the book on all sides, so that the 
edges can be bent over and form what is known 
as a Yapp^' finish. The principal woik in this 
exercise consists in the creation of a pattern 
suitable to the cover. Most of this is done 
before the cover is fixed to the book. Piiiiclied 
patterns, in wliicli tlie coloured "confetti" is 
used for filling in, aj)pUqiii^ patterns indicative 
of the subject-matter of the book, and laced 
borders formed with thongs can each be used 
Patterns formed by tooling with nail-head 
punches arc very applicable, and should be done 
after the cover is fixed to the book. 

Further Suggestions for Intermediate 
Work 

Other exeicises suitable to this stage arc note¬ 
cases containing one or two divisions, and intro¬ 
ducing small gussets, slip-on book covers which 
can be converted to book cairicrs by the addi¬ 
tion of handles, cases with handles for holding 



Fig. 28 
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Pi ay ex or Hymn Books, |>ochettes (gussets casing, ThearstshouLdbeim.greatermdia- 
introclucccl) I vanity bags (pulbcord typG)> other meter than tlic miiroi, the second being the same 
simple bags introducing .new forms of bandies size but with the ceiitic cut out to within -J-in, 
and methods of fastening, collar cases, having ot the edge. The third is a piece wide, and 
a circular base thonged to a broad band of of sufiicieiit length to c^lual the distance round 
lcatlior> and. finished with a pull-cord handle^ the enter edge of the Isathei discs. This is for 
handkerchief sachets, pulses, more elaborate binding before thonging. The back, or solid 
book-inarks, table centres, etc. disc, is decorated, before being attached to the 

mirror by means of an adhesive The ring of 
y, j j -rT7 If cy ■ leather is pasted and laid over the face of the 

Advcpiced jot JiiHIOTS mirror so that the edges coincide with the edges 

Though the difificiiltics arising from over-large of the back. The narrow strip of leather is 
classes may mean fairly slow progress fur the pasted and placed over the edges of the circular 
bulk of the chiUUen, thcie aic always some pieces so that half the width goes to the back 
capable of mom rapid advancement In such and half to the front. The edges are then 
a craft as leathcrwoik this individual progress punched and thonged. 



Pig. ;z9 
ServiclU Ring 


may well be encouraged. Even if the majority 
of the upper classes in the Junior School cannot 
get beyond the intermediate projects suggested, 
it is advisable to let those who aic keen and 
capahlc proceed to moic advanced work. 

Serviette Rmg 

This is made from two pieces of leather of 
different colours, 5^ in. long and ijin. wide. 
The ends are rounded off, and the pattern con¬ 
sists of a central pierced or cut monogram 
flanked on either side by punched designs, 
through wliich the colour of the background 
shows. The two Leathers are thotig^id together 
round the edges, and finished off with a pi css 
button fastening. 

Covering a Small Circular Mirror 

Three pieces of leather will be required for the 


A Blotter 

Two pieces of fairly thick cardboard are cut 
to the required size and laid upon the leather, 
so that the two adjacent edges are parallel 
and about i in, apart. The leather is cut 
I in. each way larger than the rectangle thus 
occupied by the boards. Pierced or punched 
patterning must be done before the leather is 
pasted on the boards. The boards should be 
pasted on one side and laid carefully m position, 
and then rubbed down To prepare the comers 
for folding* turn the cover so that the boards 
are uppermost. Between the corner of the 
leather: and the comec ot the hoard mark a point. 
The distance of this point from the coriiei of 
the board is equal to the thickness of the board. 
Through this draw a line at an angle of 45 de¬ 
grees to both edges of the board. Cut off the 
triangular piece of leather thus formed. Repeat 
at each corner in turn. Paste the inside of both 






Corner’! 
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boards about i in. do>vn from the top edge 
and pull the Icathei ovei, rubbing' it down 
thoioughly. Repeat at the bottom. It ’Will be 
found that the leather at the top and bottom 
edges projects a little beyond the side edges. 
Press these projections well down so that they 
cover the corners of the boards; then paste the 
boards at the sides and pull the leather over as 
on the top and bottom edges. If this proceduie 
has been properly carried out the corners will 
be square and completely coveied^ the leather 


being joined at 45 degices to the top and side 
edges. It no-w remains to cover that poi-tion of 
the outer cover which is still visible between the 
two adjacent edges of the boards, Cut a strip 
3 in. wide and a little shorter than the height 
of the cover, and paste it to the inside of the 
back, rubbing well down, so that it adheres to 
both the leather and the boards. The insides of 
the boards are now covered with suitably 
coloured paper, and the blotting paper is secured 
by punching and lacing through the back of 



Fig. 32 
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the. cover, or by a thong taken tlirougli Ihc 
middle of the folded paper and light round the 
cover, the ends being decoiatively fastened 
Fiiriher S^igg^stions for Advanced Jumor 
Work. OtUev examples suitable for this stage 
are: ladies' workbags form-cd of foiii or more 
decoratively shaped pieces of leather, larger 



bags with plaited or woven handles, i:>urses 
having gusseted divisions, book-carriers, tobacco 
pouches designed to hold a rubber lining, mani¬ 
cure sets in roll form, camera cases, snap¬ 
shot album covers, brush cases, fountain-pen 
cases, table mats, tea cosies, and chair^back 
strips. 



Cro55-5TiTch 
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Mirror Bach in AppUqud Leather 
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T he principles regarding the selection of a 
suitable craft for use m the Junior School 
have been discussed in the General Intro¬ 
duction to this section (page 970). This leaves 
us with a number of crafts from which a final 
choice has to be made. A brief statement of the 
claims of weaving may^ perhaps, be of help to 
those who are considering tlic possibilities of this 
craft in relation to school lequirements. All 
genuine crafts have certain values in common. 
The special values of weaving may be con¬ 
veniently stated uiidei the following headings— 

I. Its Practicability as a Classroom Craft. 

2, Its Importance to the Community. 

3, Its Historic Background. 

I. Practicability as a Classroom 
Craft 

Weaving is a basic craft which can be carried 
□11 in the classroom without elaborate or costly 
apparatus. The processes are readily understood 
by young children, and may be intioduced in 
such a way as to suit individual ability The 
materials are cheap, pleasant to use, and readily 
obtainable. The things made are useful, intei- 
esting to the children, and may be graded to 
form a progressive course throiigliOLit the school. 
This course, complete in itself, may form tlic 
basis for furthei study of the craft in the Senior 
School, With the growth of knowledge of pro¬ 
cesses and of materials, it is possible to foster 
creative design in a natural way tiiroiigii the 
needs and desires of the individual. 

2 . Importance to the Community 

Children need to make real things and to gain 
first-hand experience witli life and culture. Tlic 
craft selected should, therefore, be one wliicli is 
followed in actual life, and should be simple 
enough to be understood by children in the 
Junior School Weaving is particularly appio- 
priate in tliis respect ^ the underlying principles 
are easy to understand, while the number of 


people engaged m the industry and the world¬ 
wide use of the product is such that there can 
be no doubt as to the genuineness of tlie cr«aft. 

3 . Plistoric Background 

Weaving has been practised by nearly every 
race Iroin the earliest Limes, and is sometimes 
called the Mother of Pottery. Primitive man 
found in it a solution to many iiioblciris in his 
contest with his environment He used it in 
his quest for food, for the provision of shelter, 
protection, and transport, The first weaving 
was probably a form of baskctiy, but, witli tlie 
discovery of spinning, cloth-making became 
genciak There is ample evidence that both 
spinning and weaving were known to primitive 
man. 

There aie many references to weaving in 
ancient history and folklore, and there is no 
doubt that the early civilizations attained a Very 
high standard of ciaftsniansbip. It is interesting 
to note that one of the early forms of decoration 
introduced by the Egyptians was made by leav¬ 
ing out some of the weft threads m order that 
the needle workers might introduce coloured 
threads and lonii patterns as in modern needle 
weaving and drawn-thiead work, The fine 
tapestry weaving of the Midcllc Ages also indi¬ 
cates the closest co-operation of weavers and 
needle workers. The craft has continued to he 
of increasing importance throughout the ages, 
and until the Industrial Revolution was a domes¬ 
tic handiciaft. Hand weaving is still of con¬ 
siderable importance, and many of the finest 
fabrics are produced by this means 

Simple Elements of the Craft 

Tlic simplest woven fabric consists of two sets 
of till cads interlaced at right-angles to one 
another. To faciUlatc the work it is necessary 
to stretch one set of threads and to hold them 
in a convenient position. The apparatus on 
winch this is effected is called the loom. The 
Lhieads winch arc stretched, or warped, on the 
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loom arc called the warp ; tlie threads intei- 
laclng the warp ai e known as ihc we/i I he 
type of fabric f^roduced depends mainly on the 
spacing of the warp threads. This has an im¬ 
portant hearing on the work, and should be 
thoroughly grasped if craft knowledge is to be 
developed. An exainiiiation of a piece of plain 
weaving will reveal that the waip and the weft 
show Iw 0ubciv\t quawtitics the surface 

of the cloth. This is known as fabby iveavtng. 
Had the warp threads been placed at a greater 
distiince apart, it will be clear that the weft 
could li<ave been pressed more closely together, 
and less warp would appeal on the surface of 
the cloth. When the warp threads are sufificiently 
wide apart, the weft completely covers the warp, 
and we obtain a fabric known as iap&siry. Con- 
versciy, it is possible to place the warp threads 
so closely together that the weft is entirely 
hidden. The correct warp spacing for each type 
of weaving must be found by experiment, as it 
depends on the size of the threads in use. 

Possible Scope oj Weaving in the 
Junior School 

When considering the type of work possible 
in the Junior School it is necessary to bear the 
following points in mind— 

1. The work should be within the capacity 
of the child, The idea that the teacher should 
prepare the loom and do any finishing necessary 
is not in line with modern piactice 

2. The things made should be such as the 
children would wish to possess. 

3. It should be possible to finish the work in a 
reasonable time. This ensures a siistainerl inter¬ 
est and. permits of the widest possible range of 
expeiience. 

4. The processes should be in keeping with 
traditional craftsmanship 

A survey of the functions of the loom may help 
to solve the q^uestion of what may reasonably be 
expected, but the determining factor will be the 
individual ability of the children. 

The Loom 

The primary duty of the loom is to stretch the 
warp and to hold it in a convenient position for 


woiking. This is a comparatively simple propo¬ 
sition when the length of warp required is short. 
It can be wound directly on to the loom without 
further trouble 

When a warp of greater length is required, it 
is necessary to make additions to the loom to 
accominodatc the extra length, and to learn the 
necessary technique for making and handling 
such, a warp. This is a difficult and somewhat 
lengthy process 

The second function of the loom, is to permit 
of file raising of groups of threads in order that 
the weft may be passed through on a shuttle, 
instead of darning it in with a needle. The 
simplest fonn of this requires one heddle, through 
winch half the warp threads have been passed. 
The patterns possible with this are very limited, 
and the use of four heddles is necessary if the 
lange is to be increased to any extent. When any 
considerable number of threads have to be dealt 
with, the process is long, and young children 
find it tedious. 

It IS clear that, as tlie loom is developed to 
peiinit of the use of a longer warp and of four 
heddles for pattern weaving, it becomes more 
difficult to handle. The preparation of the warp 
and the entering of the heddles, necessary before 
weaving can commence, take a considerable 
time, and it is doubtful if children in the Junior 
School are likely to understand the loom suffi¬ 
ciently to have coutiolover the patterns obtain¬ 
able. The question of weaving apparatus is 
une of considerable impoitance. Such looms 
must be made of wood and be of considerable 
strength; it is not likely that children of the 
age iu quc&tiou will be able to make the necessary 
construction. 

The foregoing considerations led to the making 
of a series of experiments with the simple card’ 
board loom that is used in Infants* Schools. It 
has been found that any type of weaving can be 
done on a cardboard loom, as it is possible to 
handle warp spacing of from four thieads to an 
inch to sixteen threads to an inch. Such work is 
necessarily small, and can be finished in a rea¬ 
sonable time. Children can construct the looms 
and exercise their inventive faculties in devising 
looms of special shapes to meet their require¬ 
ments. A progressive course can be followed, 
and, on its completion, the children will be ready 
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LOOMS with SERRATED EDGES 

Ylarp on one side oF Loom. 
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to proceed to the larger constructions with a 
sound undetstanding of the loom, its functions, 
and its possil^ilitics, Tliey are at an age, too, 
-wlien the work of handling the greater number ot 
threads is done more speedily, and have gained 
that confidence in thcjnselves so necessary if 
successful craft work is to be accomplished. 

A syllabus on these lines is given below, and 
each section is dealt with in turn. 

Suggested Syllabus 

Section 1 . TUg Rectangular Cardboard Loom 
with Serrated Edges. The arrangement of the 
warp will permit of— 

1. Weaving on one side of the loom. 

2. Weaving on both sides of the loom. 

3. Weaving with one edge formed by turning 
the weft. 

Weaving at this stage will consist of simple 
tapestry work used in the construction of woven 
articles which are complete on removal from the 
loom. 

Decoration will consist of— 

1, Colour in stripes across the loom, 

2, Colour in stripes along the loom, 

3, Colour in rectangular blocks. 

Section II. Circular and Shaded Cardboard 
Looms. Here we come to the design and con¬ 


struction of looms for the weaving of one-piece 
articles such as bags, tea cosies, slippers Con¬ 
sideration is given to the special problems con¬ 
nected with the necessary variation in warp 
spacing in this type of construction, and to the 
manner in which this may be turned to advan¬ 
tage ill the building up of cirafi experience. 

Weaving at this stage will consist of simple 
tapestry and tabby weaving. Pattern will be 
obtained mainly from the variation of the colours 
used in the weft, and of the number of warp 
threads used as a group. 

Section III. Rectangular Cardboard Looms 
developed to give closer Warp Spacing, Tabby 
weaving. Variation of warp spacing and its effect 
on the fabric produced. Various plaid weaves. 

Pattern fiom— 

1, Changing the colour of the warp. 

2, Changing the colour of the weft. 

3, Changing the colour of both warp and weft 

Experiments in various textures. 

Demonstration of the need for selvedge. 

Simple twill weaves. Simple standard pattern. 

Fabrics woven to be afterwards made up into 

the articles required, 

Section IV. Experiments in Loom Construc¬ 
tion, to permit of the lifting of various groups of 
warp threads 

The use of simple lieddles, 


THE RECTANGULAR CARDBOARD LOOM WITH 
SERRATED EDGES 


The special problems in connection with the 
teaching of weaving to young children have led 
to the introduction of cardboard looms. Such 
looms are definitely a school product, and have 
no counterpart in the weaving industry. If 
work on them is to lead to an understanding of 
the'craft it is necessary that the true principles 
of weaving should be inculcated from the begin¬ 
ning, A carefully graded course on such looms 
is of great value, and often is as much as can be 
attempted in the Junior School. 

The first loom to be used is the rectangular 
cardboard loom with serrated edges. This is 
often used in the Infants' School, and will not 


be entirely new to the children. It consists of 
a rectangular piece of cardboard, along two 
opposite edges of which sei rations have been 
made, the teeth being about J in, apart. Though 
such looms may be made by the children it is 
considered better Lo purchase them in order that 
weaving may commence without undue prep¬ 
aration. They are quite cheapj and may be 
obtained in various sizes. Care should be taken 
that they are cut from good quality strawboard 
16 oz in weight; the larger looms may be made 
from slightly heavier boards. The teeth should 
be carefully spaced to give four warp threads 
to an inch. A type known as "The Studiette 
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Loom'' has lecenLly been placed on the market 
in answer to a demand for improvement in the 
shape and efficiency of the teeth. 

Preparing the Warp 

The warp is wound on the loom at an even 
tension, care being taken that each thread sinks 
into the bottom of the notch provided for the 
purpose. The ends may be fastened in any way 



Tig. 3 

AUacking Warp to Loom ‘ Method i 


passing a loop over the fust tooth or as described 
in Method t. Place the thread in the first notch 
at one end, cany it across the loom and into the 
first notch at the other end. Continue across the 
loom and into the notch from which the start 
was made. Take the thread round the tooth into 
the second notch, make a complete circuit of 
the loom, and place the thicad into the same 
notch from the other side. Pass round the next 
tooth and continue until sufficient warp has 
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Fig. 4 


Attaching Warp : Method 2 


convenient, but sufficient thread mush be left 
to enable the worker to secure them to an 
adjacent warp thread when the work is removed 
from the loom. 

When it is required ho weave on one side of 
the loom the warp is put on as follows. 

Place the free end of the thread in the first 
notch at one end of the loom. Pass the thread 
across the loom and into the first notch at the 
other end. Pass round the tooth and out to the 
front of the loom. Carry the thread across the 
loom, into the second notch on the other side, 
round the tooth, and out to the front of the 
loom in the third notch. Continue this process 
until saflicierit warp has been put on (Fig. i) 

If it is required to weave on both sides of the 
Loom one of the following methods may be used— 
Method I, Fasten the free end of the warp to 
the loom through a hole pierced near the first 
tooth at one end or with a loop passing round 
the luom. Wind the thread round and round 
the loom, causing it to sink into each notclh and 
fasten the other end in tJie same way as was 
used at the begmning (Fig, 3). 

Method Fasten the free end of the warp by 


been put on. Secure the end m the same way 
as at the beginning (Fig, 4), 

When the weaving is completed the Loom is 
torn away. It is not advisable to attempt to 
weave a second piece on the same loom. 

The Weft 

The introduction of the weft is a process which 
requires considerable attention. The waip 
spacing of the loom under review Will give 
tapestry weaving unless the. thread used is 
nearly iin. in diameter. Raffia will give this 
width, but difficulties are caused by the need 
for constant joinings. The fact that the tecli- 
nique of tapestry weaving forms a sound basis 
for further work makes it desirable to start with 
this form of weaving. The weft is inserted with 
a weaving needle, and is passed from right to 
left and back again from left to right, over and 
under alternate warp tlueads. The first and 
all odd-niimbcrcd lines of weft cover the odd- 
numbered warp threads, while the second and 
all even-nil mb creel weft threads cover the even- 
numbered warp threads. The weft is left rather 
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loose and well pressed together so that one line 
in each direct ion forms one complete line of 
weaving, completely covering the warp. 

This process sounds simple, hut experience 
shows that it is almost impossible for the begin¬ 
ner, of whatever age, to keep the edges stiaight. 
Attempts to devise apparatus with this in view 
meet with varying success. A common method 
is to secure a knitting needle along the loom in 
lino with the iiist and last warp threads. This 
certainly keeps the edges stiaight, but does not 
prevent the other warp threads from working 
towards the centre of the weaving. It seems 
better to design and weave only such things in 
which the problem docs not occur, until the 
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Colour in Stripes 

children are ready to give the whole of their 
attention to its solution, This matter will have 
to be dealt with later, and further discussion may 
be left till then. 

Weaving on One Side oj the Loom 

The method of putting the warp on the loom 
is given on page X073, The type of work with this 
method of putting on the warp consists of simple 
mats. Each weft thread is put into place and 
cut off an inch or so from the outside warp 
threads, the loose ends forming a fringe. To 
form the basis of later work the most elementary 
forms of pattern making may be introduced. At 
first pattern making will consist of— 

I- Colour in stripes across the loom. 

2. Colour in stripes along the loom. 

3. Colour in rectangular blocks. 


Colour in Stripes Across the Loom 

It will be remembered that the whole of the 
waip is covered by the weft in this type of 
weaving. Stripes of colour may be obtained by 
the simple expedient of changing the colour of 
the weft at intervals, The ends are cut off and 
woven ill unless they are to be left out to foim a 
f I mge. 

Colour in Stripes Along the Loom 

It will be necessaiy to work with two colours 
of weft alternately. It has been pointed out 
that all odd-numbei ed weft threads cover the 
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Along the Loom 


odd-tinmbered warp threads If the weft 
threads from right to left are of white thread, and 
those horn loft to right are blue, then white and 
blue stripes will appear along the length of the 
loom, When continuous weft threads are used 
the technique is slightly different, Assume that 
there are six warp threads Start from the right 
with a white weft and pass over the hrst, under 
tlie second, and so on until the line is finished. 
Leave that needle and start a second line fiom 
the rightj but pass under the first, over the 
second, and so on. When the edge is reached 
the first weft thread will be under the last warp 
thread, and the second weft thread over it. 
Take up the first needle used and pass over the 
second W£// thread, under the sixth warp thread, 
and back to tlie right side of the work. Tlie 
second weft thread will be tied down by the 
first, and may now be passed over the sixth warp 
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thread and across to the other side. This pro¬ 
cess is repeated at each edge^ working the 
colours alternately. Should there be an odd 
number of warp threads the first weft thiead is 
taken under the second wejt thread before 
returning over and under its correct warp 
threads (Fig, 5), 

Colour in Rectangular Blocks 

Blocks of colour may be obtained hy breaking 
a line of colour along the loom. Assume that 
I in. of weaving has been done in blue and white 
as described in the last paragraph. It is neces¬ 
sary to cover the warp threads with blue, where 
previously they were covered witli white, and 
vice versa. This is arranged by passing one over 
or under another as required, m the same way 
as described for colour in stripes along the loom. 

Weaving on Both Sides of the Loom 

Two methods for putting the warp on the 
loom are given on page 1075. With Method 2 
the weft may be taken round' and round the 
loom; thus it is impossible to decrease the width 
of the fabric, This limits the loom to the making 
of bags of various sizes, This method may also 
be used when it is lequired to weave a piece of 
material of tiTOe the length of the loom. This 
entails the turning of the weft at both edges 
Before this is attempted it may be considered 
desirable to weave a bag by putting on the warp 
as in Method i This makes it possible to weave 
a bag in one piece, and for the teacher to intro¬ 
duce the problem of keeping one edge straight. 
The straight edge.s of the loom form the top and 
bottom of the bag. Start at the edge which is to 
form the top and insert the weft across that 
side, turn the loom over and weave across that 
side. On reaching the top the weft is leturned 
on the same side, and attention may be devoted 
to the edge forming the top. This is the selvedge 
and great care must be taken if it is to be kept 


straight. In order to do so it is necessary to 
examine flic warp spacing after the insertion of 
each line of weft, and to conect, with the point 
of the weaving needle, such warp tlireads as 
have become displaced. This pioblem is dis¬ 
cussed in the next paiagiaph and on page 1088. 

Selvedge on Two Edges 

When mateiial with one selvedge has been 
mastered a piece of cloth with two selvedges may 
be attempted. This may be woven on one or on 
both sides of the loom; the method of warping 
IS determined by the size of the do th to be made. 
Experience shows that, at this stage, some form 
of mechanical aid to assist in keeping tlic correct 
warp spacing is desirable if satisfactory work is 
to be achieved, and that, where the children 
have been required to devise something for 
themselves, con5,idciablc ingenuity has been 
shown. The problem will be better understood 
if a piece of weaving is attempted. It will be 
found that, as the work proceeds, the fabric will 
gradually become narrower. If the warp threads 
are examined it will be found that they tend to 
bunch together toward the middle of the cloth 
and are wide apart at the two edges. Attempts 
to fix the two outside warp thieads in such a 
way that they cannot be drawn in does not 
prevent other threads near the edge from moving 
in Should this method be adopted the cloth 
Avill be of the correct width, but where the warp 
threads are too wide apart it will be found that 
the finger can be pushed through the fabric 
The best method for regulating the warp 
spacing is the cardboard reed. This consists of 
a strip of cardboard about lin. wide along one 
edge of which serrations have been made to 
accommodate each warp thread. The reed is 
placed between the warp and the loom and is 
turned so that it rests on its straight edge, and 
each warp thread is placed into one- of the 
serrations, AVhen in use the reed should be 
kept as neai the weft as is convenient. 
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CIRCULAR AND SHAPED CARDBOARD LOOMS 


These looms are made by the childicn from 
rectangular pieces of strawboard. Articles made 
on them usually consist of circular bags, tabic 
mats, tea cosies, slipperSj and similar articles. 
The weaving of circular objects depends un the 
fact that the warp is stretched from the peri¬ 
phery to a ring fixed in the centre of the circle. 
The distance between any two warp threads is 
not constant, as they radiate from the ring to the 
circumference of the circle, It is impossible to 
work on sucli looms without gaining valuable 
experience of the effect of warp spacing on the 
resultant fabric. The work gives scope for in¬ 
genuity in the planning of looms for special 
shapes, and m the use of knowledge gained in 
previous work- This further experience of the 
effect of the limitations on constructive and 
decorative design caused by the materials is of 
great value. 

Weaving may be done on one or both sides 
of the loom. It may take the form of a circle 
or any part of a circle; of shapes consisting of 
two or more curves; or of irregular shapes 
consisting of curves and straight lines It is 
hoped that a detailed description of the weaving 
of a shaped bag and notes on the construction 
and threading of other looms will clear up any 
technical difficulties likely to be met witli in this 
type of work, 

A Shaped Bag 

Cut a paper pattern of the shape required and 
paste it to a piece of strawboard, leaving a 
margin of 1 in. all round. There is no need to 
cut a portion of the strawboard away, and the 
loom is stronger if this is not done, Mark the 
centre of the top of the bag and fix a ^ in. cur¬ 
tain ring at each side of the loom. These rings 
are fixed in three places to prevent them from 
being pulled out of position when the warp is 
put on. Mark off distances of f in. all round 
the curved sides of the bag, and pierce a hole 
large enough for the thread to pass through at 
evicK mark. The loom is now ready for the warp. 
In the earlier exercises this should consist of a 
continuous thread, and fine macrame twine 
serves very well. Tie one end of the warp to a 


nng and pass the other through the first hole to 
the othei side of the loom, pass it through the 
ling on that side and return through the second 
hole. Continue from one ring to the other, 
passing through the loom at each hole, and keep 
an even tension on each warp thread. The last 
thread is tied to the ring (Fig 6). 

It will be noticed that the warp threads are 
very close together at the rhiga, and are |in. 
apart where they pass through the loom. An 
attempt to introduce the weft over and under 
alternate warp threads will reveal that it is 
almost impossible to get it near the ring, and 
that even then the weft does not show The 
possibilities of obtaining pattern by showing the 
warp only are too difficult to be developed at 
this stage, but the unsatisfactory appearance 
indicates a craft problem to be overcome. The 
best solution is to use tapestry weaving and to 
group the threads at the ring, Assuming there 
are fifty threads, then by counting ten threads 
as one, it will be possible to get the weft up to 
the ring, If two colours are used it will be pos¬ 
sible to make lines of colour radiate from the top 
of the bag. The technique of this has been dealt 
with in the first simple loom, and need not be 
gone into further (page 1076), When the weft 
thread on the surface of the cloth gets too long 
it will be necessary to lessen the number of warp 
threads in each group, and so increase the num¬ 
ber of groups. Eventually the weft will pass over 
and under one warp thread at a time. There is 
a good deal of scope for individuality in the 
arrangement of pattern produced by these 
necessary changes in construction. 

All weaving starts near the ring, and it is 
advisable to work on both sides of the loom 
rather than to complete one side at a time. 
Care should be taken at the edge where the warp 
passes through the loom. Plenty of welt must 
be put in or holes will appear round the edge of 
the bag when the loom is removed. If the shape 
IS much longer than a semicircle it is advisable 
to weave a portion in the middle of each side in 
the lollowing way. 

After weaving about 3 in. of each side mark 
tlie three centre wavp threads and weave a 
complete line on them, passing the weft from 
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riglit to left and from left to light. Continue enoiigli, the weaving is continued with the 
weaving and increase the number of warp original weft using all the waip tin ends on each 
threads by one on each side for each new Jine. side. The cresccnt-shapecl piece may be woven 
This will form a crescent-shaped, piece of mate- with material of a different colour or a different 



Pig. 6 


Shaped Bag woven on Both Sides of Loom 

rial, and will increase the length of the middle pattern, and offers an oppoitunity for obtaining 
of the bag at the expense of the two edges. It interesting pattern out of construction, 
is better to put two such pieces in each side When the weaving is finished the loom is 
rather than to attempt to make up too much removed, but sufficient weft must be put in to 
distance ^vith one piece, When it is considered cover the holes formed by the loom, ft is visual 
that the weaving done in this way is large I o attach a plaited or woven Jnu^dlc to the rings. 
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and to work the button-hole stitch on that poi- 
tion of the rings not covered by the warp. 

A Circular Mat 

Mark a circle of the required size on a piece 
of stTawboard. Fix a ring at the centre of each 


Continue from one ring to the other until all the 
holes have a warp thiead passing through them. 
Tie the last thread to a ring. Weave from the 
centre of the loom on each side, obtaining a 
decorative effect from variation in colour and 
pattern from the changing warp spaces. When 
hotli sides have been, filled the loom outside 



side, and pierce holes J in. apart round the 
circumference of the circle, Xie the warp thread 
to one of the rings, pass the free end through one 
of the holes at the circumference of the circle, 
and through the ring at that aide of the loom. 
Return the warp through the next hole and 
through the ring to which the end was tied. 


the circle is cut away leaving a circle of straw- 
board inside the mat. The edge is sometimes 
hound with a atrip of plaited material or it may 
he oversewn to cover the cardboard, (Note. 
II desired a small elide may be cut in the middle 
of the loom and the ring omitted This lessonj 
the thickness oi the mat,) 
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A Circular Bag 

The loom is marked out and pierced as for 
the circular mat, A portion of the circumference 
must be made to form the opening for the bagj 
and tliis is arranged when threading the loom 
With warp IVTark the section required for the 
opening and thread the remainder of the loom 
as was done when weaving the mat. When this 
is done thread the remaining portion by passing 
from the ring on one side through the next hole 
to the other side of the loom. Instead of passing 
through the ring on that side return the thiead 
through the next hole and through 
the same ring. Continue this until 
the segment on one side is fillcdj 
and proceed in a like manner on 
the other side, When the edge of 
the loom is broken away an opening 
will be formed at this point. This 
method should be noted as it is 
adopted when it is required to 
weave on one side of the loom. If 
two circular discs are required of 
the same size they may be made on one loom by 
completing the warp on one side in this way, 
and then threading the other side in the same 
way. This method is used earlier in the course 
with the serrated loom where the warp thread 
IS passed round each tnotli (page Fig. 4)- 

Weave from the centre of each side as heforej 
and when both sides are finished break the loom 
away and remove the circular disc from the bag, 
It is usual to add a plaited or woven handle, 
and to weave over the holes formed by the 
rings. An interesting bag of this type may be 
made by weaving two circular disc^ and joining 
them by a strip of woven material used as a 
gusset. This may also form the handle. 

Slippers 

The making of a pair of slippers is veiy 
popular, and calls for considerable ingenuity. 
The first thing to do is to make a pattern which 
wiU fit the person who is to use the finished 
product. The children are shown the approxi¬ 
mate shape (Fig. 19), and then cut a pattern and 
fit it to the upper of a shoe already in use. 
Several attempts may be required for this, care 


must he taken that the edge of the pattern hts 
nicely round the welt of the shoe, and that the 
sides are long enough to join at the back o£ the 
shoe. The finished pattern is pasted to a piece 
of strawboard and a ring fixed at the instep. 
Both shoes may be woven on the same loom if 
required; if this is to he done a ring must be 
fixed oil both sides of tlie loom. Holes are 
pierced fin, apart round the outer edge of the 
pattern and along the straight inner edges 
(Fig, 19). Thread the warp from the back of one 
of the straight pieces from hole A to B, through 
the loom and out at C, across to Z), through the 


Fig. 8 

loom, and out again at F. Continue until one 
side is finished. When tlie instep is reached the 
warp passes through the ring instead of passing 
through the loom. When the front poition is 
completed continue the other straight piece as 
at the beginning, A second loom may be made 
for the other shoe or the under side of the same 
loom may be used. The weft is inserted from 
the back of one of the straight strips round the 
ring and along tp the other strip. Care must be 
taken that the ends arc not pulled out of sliape 
or the shoe may be too small. When finished the 
work is removed from the loom and the two short 
sides at the back are sewn together Tlie soles 
may be made from a piece of felt, or they may be 
bought for the purpose. Very successful soles 
have been made from an old felt hat. Children 
often biiug shoes from home in order that Christ¬ 
mas or birthday gifts may be made to that size, 

A Tea Cosy 

This is another very popular construction. 
The making of it is very like the making of the 
shaped bag described on page 1081. It may be 
made in one piece^ or two pieces may be woven 
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and joined by a stiuig^ht strip of woven or 
plaited material. When planning the size, it is 
necessary fco remember the lining and padding. 
This makes a coiisideTable difterence to the size 
of loom required. 


Ij7 ail these constrnctioiis it is desirable to 
stress the nscs to which they arts to be put, This 
is a fundamental part of design, and the children 
should tal^e an incieasing part in making the 
necessary decisions. 
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Plaiting 

Though not weaving in its tiue sense, plaiting 
is often used at this stage of development, and 
thus it would seem advisable to describe a 
simple form of this work. Most people are able 
to plait with three strands, but are in difficulties 
when a wider piece of material is required. It is 
proposed to keep Lo the plaiting of odd numbers 
of strands in order to lessen the number of 
technical processes dealt with. 

It will be remembered that when three strands 
are being plaited the process is as follows, 

Two of the strands are held in one hand, and 
the single strand held in the other hand. Start¬ 
ing from the right the outside strand is brought 
over the second strand and put into the other 
Jiand. Now the left-hand strand is taken over the 
second and then into the right hand. Any odd 
number of strands may be dealt with in this 
way. Assume that it is required to make a plait 
□f seven strands. Take three of the strands in 
the left hand and four in the right. Work with 
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the right hand and pass the outside strand over 
the first, under the second, over the third, and 
place it in the other hand. Now work with the 
left hand. Take the outside strand and pass i£ 
over the first, under the second, over the third, 
and take it into the other hand. When tight- 
ening the plait push the hands outward; do 
not pull towards you. Patterns may be varied 
by arranging the colours differently, Por in¬ 
stance, if three blue strands are to be worked 
with four white stran-ds, they may be arranged 
with all the white ones together, and all the blue 
ones together. This will form a definite pattern. 
Should tliey be arranged alternately white, 
blue, white, blue, and so 011, an entirely different 
pattern will be made. The numbei of strands 
to be plaited together may be determined for 
any width by placing tiiem together longitud¬ 
inally. If the distance across eight threads 
measures i in., then you will require the same 
iiujuber to make a plait I in, wide. It is quicker 
to plait a narrow strip ol material than to set 
up a loom and weave it. For diagram see Fig, ll. 


I.OOMS DEVELOPED TO GIVE CLOSER WARP SPACING 


In order to have control over the type of 
fabric produced it is necessary to have a loom 
on which the warp spacing may be varied. For 



Fig. 12 


Loovi ’With 2 Ljnes of Holes 

general purposes we should be able to use from 
eight to sixteen warp threads to an inch The 
simplest loom for our purpose consists of a piece 
of strawboard having holes at each end for the 


wai p. It is not advisable to have more than four 
holes to an inch on one line, so that they may he 
arranged on two or more lines as required (Fig. 



Fig, 13 

Prepared Loom with Pulp Cane Inserted 


12). Construction of the loom is as follows— 
Assume that a piece of material is required to 
be made Gin. long, 3 in. wide, with twelve warp 
threads to an inch. 
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A piece of strawboard Q^in, long and 4^''*' 
wide will be required. It will be coiwcmcnt to 
arrange the holes in three lines at each end of 
the loam. These lines are drawn at intervals of 
4 in,, leaving 6 ^ in, for weaving. A inargin of 
^ in, at each edge will allow of 3 in. in width. 
The area for weaving is now divided into inch 
spaces, and four holes are pierced on each line. 
The holes are to be -j^ in. apart. Tlio.se on tlie 
second and third lines at each end must start 

and 73- in. in from the edge^ respectively, in 
order that the threads may be. evenly spaced 
(page 1083). 

The warp is put on the loom in the following 
way. Fasten the warp at the first hole, carry it 
across the loom, and pass it through the corre¬ 
sponding hole at the other end. Bring it through 
the hrsL hole on the second line and across the 
loom to the second hole at the other end Con¬ 
tinue this till the threads rmi across the loom 
with the required number to an. inch (Fig. 13). 
It is possible to arrange any warp spacing up to 
sixteen threads to an inch, It is advisable to in¬ 
sert two pieces of pulp cane or similar material 
in.stead of the hist two lines of weft in order to 
give a firm line to weave against. 

Tabby Weaving 

In plain or tabby weaving the warp and the 
weft s;how equally on the surface of the cloth. 
If a very open fabric is required, it is necessary 
to select threads of appropriate thickness. This 
can only be done when experience of the sizes of 
threads and of the correct warp spacing for each 
size has been gained. There is no fixed rule on 
the matter, but the following may be taken as 
a guide. Stout knitting cotton requires about 
eight warp threads to an inch. Average three- 
ply knitting wool requires from twelve to sixteen 
threads to an inch. 

The weft is inserted with a weaving needle. 
It should be passed through the threads from 
right to left, and returned from left to right. 
Unlike tapestry weaving, each time the weft 
is taken across it counts as one jiass. The weft 
is pressed down with the needle or a comb, but 
the warp must be allowed to show. This effect 
wili be simple to obtain if the warp spacing is 
correct. Great care must be taken to see that 


the coirect width is kept as the weaving pro¬ 
ceeds The children have already had some 
experience of the difficulty of doing this. Me¬ 
chanical aids are not recommended at this stage, 

It is necessary to develop judgment in setting the 
length of each weft thread. It will he found that 
the length of each thread across the work is 
rather longer than the width of the material 
being woven. It is a good plan to put in the 
weft slightly curved, so that it touches the last 
weft thread at each side, but is a little away from 
it in the middle. When this ls pressed down, 
the work will be of the coirect width. The first 
inch must have special care given to it. There is 
a tendency to work the warp threads towards 
the centre so that they have to be corrected with 
the point of the weaving needle. This fault will 
be very obvious when pattern is Lo be obtained 
from stripes of coloured warp 

Simple Pattern Weaving 

Since both the warp and the weft appear on 
the surface of the fabric it will be necessary to 
take them both into consideration in pattern 
weaving. With tabby weaving it is possible to 
obtain patterns from— 

I. Changing the colour of the warp. 

'-z Changing the colour of the weft 

3. Changing the colour of both the warp and 
the weft. 

Interesting effects may be obtained by chang¬ 
ing the colour of parts of the warp. Most of the 
histone patterns of this description were ob¬ 
tained by using a weft thread rather smaller than 
that used For the warp. The work was pressed 
together so that the weft did not show on the 
surface of the fabric. Quite good work is ob¬ 
tained by this method even if the true tabby 
weaving is adhered to. The warp must be 
kept in order or the lines of colour will not run 
straight. 

Further patterns are possible if a change is 
made in the colour of the weft. It is a severe test 
to require weaving with the warp of one colour 
and the weft of another. Unless the work is 
kept perfectly even the colour will be patchy. 
Where the warp bunches together, usually in 
the middle of the fabric, ±he warp colour will be 
prominenf, and at the edges, where the weft 
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mostj tlic woJTp "will- Iijlvg bsen q.11owcc 1 to W^eavG a .11 iiicli or so of t£iV)L)y weaving, using 
become open fhii ty-six threads in a width of 3 in Divide the 

When the colours oF both the warp and the warp into nine groups of lour thneads, and 
weft are changed, many patterns can be ob- thread a second needle with a wP.Ct of a diherent 
tained. The plaid patterns are made in this way. colour. The two wefts are to be used alter- 
Expeiience is required to gauge the cficct that nately; the first must continue with tabby 
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Si’}wpia Pattern Weaving Brocade- Weaving 


one colour has on another, Personal expeiience 
in this matter is invaluable. 

Other variations in texture and pattern may 
be obtained fiom changing the size and kind of 
materials used Two or more threads may be 
taken as one in both the warp and the weft 

Brocade Weaving 

This is an interesting form of decoration for 
tabby weaving The following experiment will 
serve as an illustration, and also make a good 
exercise in this form of decoration. 


weaving, and the additional one passes under 
and over gioiips of four thieads 

First pass a line of brocade weft and follow 
this with a line of tabby. Return the brocade 
weft ovei and under the ^ame groups as before. 
Now weave a line of tabby but be careful that 
it docs not go between the same threads as the 
last line of the same weft. When a line of 
coloiiied squaies stajicls out from the fabric, 
drop the brocade weft and continue tabby 
weaving. The brocade weft need not be taken 
right across the fabiic as it is held in place by 
the tabby weft. Any number of warp threads 
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may be taken as a group, and they may be 
changed at any time. Suggestions tor this typ& 
of pattern weaving are given in diagrammatic 
form (Fig. 15). 

Tapestry Weaving 

Tapestry is an intecestiug form of pattern 
weaving which may be used by itself or as a 
means of decorating plain weaving. Some ele¬ 
mentary facta regarding the work have been 
given earlier (page 1075), The following addi¬ 
tional information may be of help to those who 
wish to continue the work suggested there. 

It will be remembered that the warp is entirely 
covered by the weft, so that pattern must be 
obtained by changing the colour of these latter 
threads. It is also necessary to remember that 
pass or line of weft consists of one thread 
from right to left afi(t one from left to right. 
In the exercises mentioned above, each weft 
thread is taken right across the warp. This is 
not essential, and more elaborate patterns are 
built up by changing the colour of the weft in 
each line as required. The best plan is to work 
out a pattern on squared paper, counting the 
space between any two vertical lines as a warp 
thread, and that between any two horizontal 
lines as a weft thread. A separate weft thread 
will be required for each piece of colour on the 
first line. When one colour has been taken as 
far across the web as the pattern demands, it 
is brought out on top of the fabric and the next 
colon r is used. The weft threads may be changed 
as often as required; there is no need to join 
the ends of the new weft in any way; they are 
left on the surface and cut close to the fabric 
when the weaving is finished. 

The technique necessary for weaving Hues of 
colour across the warp and. for weaving a series 
of lines along the warp has been explained 
(page 1076). Single lines of colour along the warp 
should be avoided at this stage as they form 
long slits in the work, and the technique neces¬ 
sary to overcome this is slow and difficult for 
young children. Examination of traditional 
designs will show tha.t lines slanting at about 
45 degrees are used considerably. They lend 
Uieniselvcii admirably to this form of weaving, 
and are simple to execute. The following ex¬ 


ample will make this clear. Assume that there 
are twenty-four warp threads on the loom. 
Insert white and blue weft as follows. 

line. Cover eleven warp threads with 
white, two with blue, and eleven with white. 

Second line. Cover ten with white, four with 
blue, and ten with white, 



Fig. 16 

Tapestry Weaving 


Third line. Cover nine with white, six with 
blue, and nine with white. 

Continue increasing the blue at the expense of 
the white until six lines have been, woven. Weave 
the seventh line as line five, the eighth line as 
line four, and so on until at the eleventh line 
the first line will be repeated. It will be seen 
that a blue diamond on a white ground will be 
the result. Fig. 16 shows other simple patterns. 

It is advisable to keep to simple patterns, and 
to exclude such as require fine detail. When 
working from a drawing care must be taken to 
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select the weft of the right thickness to complete 
ore line of the design To do this it is often 
necessary to use two or moie threads together. 


Simple T^dll Weaving 

These looms may be used to introduce simple 
twill weaving. A large number of patterns are 
possible, and this foim gives ample opportu¬ 
nities for individual experiment. Some of the 
patterns possible are given in Fig. 17, and 
many more may be devised by the scholars 
The. first few lines of weft may be substituted by 
knitting needles in order to see the pattern and 
to make sure which threads are to be raised. 
The warp is divided into groups of four threads 
and one or more of each group must be used 
when passing a line of weft. As in tabby weaving 
a pass of weft consists of a line from right to 
left or from left to right, As in most weaving the 
face of the cloth is underneath^ and it is the 
pattern winch appears there which must be 
considered. The following is an example. 

Thread a loom with thirty-six warp threads 
to a width of 3 in. Divide these into groups of 
four threads and insert the wefl> loassing under 
the first thread of each group. Make the second 
pass under the second thread of each group, the 
third weft line under the third warp thread, 
and the fourth weft line under the fourth warp 
thread of each group. Continue with the fifth 
line under the first warp thread, and so on, This 
pattern will he recognized as one commonly used 
in cloth weaving Other patterns may be made 
by changing the order in which the threads in 
each group of warp are used, or the weft may 
pass uiidei more than one thread of each group. 

When the first four weft threads have been 
inserted it will be noticed that the edges of the 
fabric are weak and irregular. Before we can 
proceed it will be necessary to anange for a 
selvedge at each edge. In all pattern weaving 
of this type it is necessary to reserve a few 
threads on each edge for this purpose. The 
selvedge consists of tabby weaving on two or 
more warp threads. Two would have been 
enough for our purpose, but to avoid recounting 
the groups we might use one group from each 
side. Pass the first weft thread over the first 
warp thread, under the second over the third. 
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and under the fourth. Now continue with the 
pattorn, using seven groups of warp tJireads 
When the outside group is 1 cached treat that 
in the same way as was done with the right-hand 
group. Continue using the two outside groups 



Fig. x7 

Simph 7 'will Weaving 

for tabby weaving and form tlie pattern on the 
remaining waip thieads 

When weaving this type of fabric care must be 
taken that the weft is pi esse d well down. It is 
just as important to work to a given number of 
weft threads to an inch as it is with the warp. 
This IS the only way in which sound cloth can 
be made, and. the only way in which the worker 
has control over the design. The size and spacing 
of both the warp and the welt must be such as 
to cnsuie a sound fabiic being woven. Wlicn 
making the cloth ijito the article for which it 
was designed it is advisable to sew with a 
machine round any part which has to be cut, as 
it adds considerably to tlic strcngtJi of tlie fabric. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN LOOM CONSTRUCTION 


The functions of the loom have been dis¬ 
cussed earlier ^page 107^),. It will be seen, that 
improvenicjits in loom construction must be 
concerned witli the provision of—■ 

1. All arrangement by which any part of 
the warp may be raised in order that the weft 
may be passed tlirough. 

2. An arrangement to peimit any reasonable 
length of warp to bo used without Icngthenmg 
the loom. 

The need for the former will be felt when 
fabrics requiring a comparatively dose waip 
spacing ate made- 

The traditional method is to make loops 
round the warp threads and attach them to rods 
in such a way that, when a rod is raised, all the 
warp threads necessary for one line of weaving 
arc raised with it. This demands a loom of 
stronger material than strawboard, and a piece 
of wood, a box, or similar object must be sub¬ 
stituted, ^\Tiatever is used must be made as 
smooth as possible in order to prevent damage 
to the threads. If a fiat piece of wood is used it 
is an advantage to fix pieces at the end in order 
to raise the warp off th& board. The procedure 
is as follows. 

Pastcn the end of the warp at one end of the 
loom. This may be done with a drawing pin. 
Wind on the required number of threads and 
secure the other end of the warp in the same 
manner as at the beginuing. The two lastcuiiigs 
and any knots should be arranged at one end 
of the loom. The colour may be changed as 
required, the new colour is fastened to the old 
with a knot, The warp threads should be at an 
even tension and not very tight. 

The Cross 

The duty of the cross is to keep the wavp 
threads in order. There is little fear of their 
becomtng entangled when the warp is on the 
loom, but use of the cross is advised here as it 
may raise half tlie warp tlireads and so lessen 
the number of loops to be tied. An additional 
advantage is that the children will be conver¬ 
sant with it when the handling ot a long warp 
makes its use essential. It is inserted as follows. 


Raise all the odd-numbered warp threads with a 
weaving needle as if a line of weft were being 
inserted. In the opening thus made insort a 
short stick: a piece of curtain rod ^ in. in dia¬ 
meter will do admirably. Now raise the eveii’ 
numbered thieads in the same way and insert 
a second rod. The cioss lods should be tied so 
that they cannot fall out but can be moved a long 
the warp xeadiVy. When weaving is taking 
place the cross should be at the end of the loom 
fartheRt from the bcgLutiing and the end of the 
warp. If the cross has been put in correctly, 
the warp will be m an upper and lower layer with 
the even numbered thieads at the top. If a wide 
mler or similar object is inserted between the 
warp layers and tinned on its edge, the warp 
will be open enough to pass one line of weft 
across instead of raising alternate threads with 
a needle. 

We must now arrange loops on each of the 
odd-numbered threads in order that they may 
be pulled up through the even-numbered threads 
for the second line of weft. It is necessary that 
the loops should be of an equal length in order 
that the warp threads may be raised to the same 
height. To ensure this they should be tied round 
a ruler or similar piece of wood. The loops 
should be about in* long, and enough thread 
must be Irft at each end to allow them to be 
secured to a rod. The method of fixing’ these 
loops IS shown ui dvagrammaUc form (Fig. 18) 

When the loops are tied it will be necessary 
to attend to the warp spacing. Weaving will 
begin at that end of the loom to which the warp 
IS fastened, and the threads at that end must be 
put into place with the aid of a weaving needle 
If they are out of order move the cross up and 
down along the warp. The threads at the other 
end of the loom may be rather wider than the 
width required to be woven, as this will allow 
for the slight drawing in of the warp usual when 
the weft is insei ted. When all is ready, weaving 
may commence* Each loom will require two 
rulers, or similar pieces of wood, and a shuttle or 
piece of wood on which the weft is wound. Put 
one ruler in the opening formed by the cross, 
this is left there and when the cven-niimborcd 
threads are to be raised it is turned on its edge. 
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Fig. 18 
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The second ruler is held in the h 3 -Tid and vised 
to incicase the si^e oi the opening when neces¬ 
sary, aud to he inserted when the odd-numbered 
warp threads aie pulled up through the even- 
numbered warp threads. The weaving may be 
moved around the loom and a piece of cloth 
nearly twice the length of the loom may thus 
be made. 

When some tabby weaving has been done and 
the children arc accustomed to the use of the 
loom, other rods may be put on in order to raise 
any combination of warp threads. Rods may be 
arranged for tapestry, brocade, oi twill weaving. 
Ill order to he sure winch threads should be 
lais-cd by each rod it is a good plan to peimit the 
children to pick the threads up with a weaving 
needle and insert a ruler while they are being 
tied. The loops should be tied with a line glossy 
twine of the macramc twine type in order that 
they may pass through the warp easily. When 
wool is used for the warp it is a good plan to 
brush it over with ordinary starch and to let 
this dry before the loops arc put on. This will 
make the loose Abres adhere to the strands of 
wool. Unless this is done these fibres have a 
tendency to mat together near the loops and 


thus prevent the threads from using The 
opening through which the shuttle is passed is 
called the shed The weft is pressed together with 
a ruler or comb. Should it be desirable to weave 
a longer fabric a picture frame or similar article 
may be converted into a loom instead of a piece 
of wood. 

It is not considered advisable to begin this 
form of weaving too early. Love of craft is not 
likely to be inculcated if the children are kept 
at long and tedious tasks before they arc ready 
for lliem. Many adults have had the love of 
craft killed in this way while they were children. 
The aim should he to develop the craft through 
small constructions which interest the children, 
and which they wish to possess. It is difficult 
to estimate what a child may do when the urge 
is sufficiently strong, but it should he spon¬ 
taneous, any pressuie is likely to defeat the 
end in view. 

The construction of a loom to accommodate 
any reasonable length of warp is a more dilficiilt 
task. The loom must have a roller at each end 
on which the warp and the finished cloth is 
rolled. Its construction and use are beyond 
what may reasonably be expected of Juniors. 


MATERIALS 


Strazvboard 

Most of the looms used in the Junior School 
are made from strawboaid. This is sold in 
standard size sheets 30 ui. X 25 in. Its thick¬ 
ness is determined by the weight per standard 
size board. The smaller looms should be made 
from 16 oz. and the larger from 20 oz. boards. 
It is economical to have the boaids cut to the 
sizes required. Stock as few sizes as possible 
and order them in such sizes us may be cut from 
standard boards. The looms with serrated edges 
should be bought ready for use; they are quite 
cheap and may be obtained in various sizes 

Materials Jot Threads 

TJie construction of a spun thread should be 
considered hi order that the strength of vaiious 
till cads may be judged. These threads are made 
from vegetable and animal fibres which have 


been twisted together. As a general rule the 
longer iibies make stronger threads than the 
shorter fibroa of the same material. The more 
twist that is given to a thread the stronger it will 
be. The softer the thread the less twist there is 
in it. It is a good plan to let the children spin 
some thread on home-made apparatus. 

Wool, When wool is used it is heat to select 
a stout, well twisted thread so that it will stand 
the wear put upon it in construction. Experi¬ 
ence has indicated that sixteen threads to au 
inch is the limit possible in the Junior School, 
and that Weaving with this shonlcl not be 
attempted until the children, are ready for it. 

Cotton. A stout cotton yarn similar to a 
material often used in the Junior School and 
known as knitting cotton is recommended. It 
may be obtained in at least three sizes and in a 
good range of colours. The finer cottons siiould 
not be used. 
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Raffia. Raffia is convenient to use in some 
constiiictions. Most oi the circular work may be 
carried out in this material. If the threading 
of the loom is made too difficult owing to the 
number of knots required, line macrame twine 
may be used for the warp. 

Hemp^ There is a stout hemp on the market 
whicli weaves very well. 

Silko and Stranded Cotton. These arc useful 
for tapestry and brocade weaving It is often 
desirable to put two or more threads together 
to make the necessary thickness 

Straw Plait This is a cheap material and is 
useful for the making of large shopping baskets. 

Tools 

The usual tools for cutting stiawboard are 
often available in the Junior School, For cutting 
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strawboard the knife should be used fairly up¬ 
right so that pressure is concentrated on the 
point. 

A useful tool for piercing holes in the looms 
may be had for a few pence. It is a stiletto-like 
tool with a short blade, and is called a piercer. 
When not m use, the point of it might be thrust 
into a cork. 

Dowel Rod This is a ciicular lod, and may 
be obtained in various thicknesses. The standard 
length IS 3 ft , though longer lengths may be 
obtained. The most suitable size for this work 
IS f m. in diameter. It is used for cross rods, 
and for the rods which raise the warp threads, 

Simple Swords and Shuttles. These arc ob¬ 
tainable quite cheaply, and are used foi the 
more advanced looms. The sword is used instead 
of a ruler Tt is also possible to buy the looms 
described on page 1088. 



Fig ig 

Stnmdmard Loom for Slippers 









RAFFIA WORK 

RAFFIA WINDING 


R affia winding is one of the simplest and 
pleasantest ncciipations foi young chil- 
' dren- TJ\erc aiG, however, one or two 
simple rules which must be followed if the work 
is to bo a success. To begin with, the raffia must 
be kept very flat. This can he managocl success¬ 
fully by slightly damping the raffia. The wind¬ 
ing must be done vciy tightly. 

There axo many useful articles that tbe ebil- 
dren can make with raffia and cardboard At 
this stage Die cardboaid will have to be prepared 
by the teacher, 

I. Raffia Mats 

For these each child will want a circle of 
cardboard about 5 in, in diameter. Then two 
lines at right angles are drawn thiongh the 
ccntie The diagonals aie also drawn so that 
the circle is divided into eight equal parts A 
hole r J in, in diameter is cut in the centre. The 
cardboard is now ready for the winding. 

A strand of ralfia is flattened out and fixed 
on one of the lines with gloy, and then wound 
tightly round the cardboaid. The strands 
should overlap at the edges, so that the card¬ 
board cannot be seen. Care must be taken to 
keep within the division, and this means that 
the raffia be wound into the centre. When 
one division is finished the next division may be 
done in a contrasting colour. 

To join the raffia the new strand should 
overlap the last strand, and the raffia should be 
wound tightly to hold the join. 

The third division could be the same colour 
as the iiist^ and so on. It is a good plan to let the 
children suggest tlieir own colours. 

To finish off the mat the end of the raffia 
should be tucked neatly underneath the strands 
These mats can be used as teapot or flower pot 
stands. An attractive stiing case can be made by 
joining 6 mats to form a box. The sides should 
be joined together for about i in. by oversewing 
with raffia. The bottom should be joined to all 
four in the same way. The top should be joined, 
to one side only to form a lid. On the opposite 


side to the join a hole should be made about 
half an inch from the edge, and a hole in the 
corresponding side. A plait of raffia made by 
plaiting 9 strands of raffia 15 in, long should be 
made. This should be put through the two holes 
to tie the lid on. The end of tlie string should 
pioject through the hole in the lid. 

Z. Table Napkin Rings 

For these, each child will want a piece of 
tubular cardboard about ni* high, 2 in, in 
diameter, and Jth in. thick, The same method 
of winding is followed as in the mats. Any joins 
should be done on the outside surface. The raffia 
must be kept very straight When the ring has 
been completely covered twice the end must be 
fixed with gloy in the centre front, A band of 
raffia is put round the ring This should be of a 
contrasting coloui. Fix the end of the strand 
with gloy and wind round the iing about six 
times, each wind almost overlapping the previous 
one. Cut the end crosswise and fix it with gloy. 

3. Raffia Door Loop 

A doiihle-handed door loop to prevent a dooi 
from slamming is of use in both home and school. 

Any thick piece of rope 40 in. long is suitable 
for this exercise in raffia winding A rough type 
of hempen plaited rope can be obtained free 
from the greengrocer. 

The two ends are folded, forming a large loop 
at each end, so that they meet in the middle 
without fofining a lump. Wide raffia is needed 
for the decoration. One colour is used to bind 
the waist or middle, which is about 5 in. long. 
Each loop is bound with the second colour 
This colour is best begun on the last half-inch 
of the double middle piece, as when the wrapping 
begLus at the loop it must be pulled tightly into 
the opening to make it close and neat The new 
ends of raffia must be bound over with the used 
ends under the wrapping. To finish off, the 
raffia is threaded with a raffia needle under the 
winding for several inches and cut off. 

One loop is put on the outside door handle 


Toga 
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Method of joining mats. 

Fig. I 
Raffia Mats 


and one on the inside one, the "waist” acting 
as a buffer when the dooi blows to. 

Raffia Balls 

The making of raffia balls is an atti active 


cxeicise in i affia winding foi children of 7 3'eais 
of age- It js a good way of using up odds and 
ends of coloured ralha, aud when finished the 
balls can be used for Christmas decorations. The 
method IS the same as for soft woolly balis. 

Cut two circles of caidboaid 3^ in. in diameter. 
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Platt £or^ 
fastening^ 



String Case 



MsfhooL of wlndingr 


Finis Ked Article 

Fig. 2 


Then cut out of these circles an innei circle i fn. 
in diameter. Tie the two eivcles together AVith 
a thick piece of cotton. The cardboard frame is 
now ready for working (Fig. 4), 

Begin by tying the two halves of the frame 
together with ralha having a long end. With 


this long piece begin winding at an even teiisioiij 
ioiniiig the rafha w^hen necessary with a strong 
knot, made by placing two ends together and 
twisting a loop. The last few windings will have 
to he done with the aid oi a rahha needle as the 
hole gets smallei and disappears altogether. 
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The ball has now to be cut at the edge This 
IS best started by the teacher with a sharp 



£>oor loop 

Fig. 3. 

instrument, and then the child can continue 
cutting with a pair of scissors down and through 
the thicknesses of laffia 


Now that the discs of cardboard appear in 
the middle, pull them slightly apart from each 
other, and tie in the middle with a piece of 
crochet cotton or equally strong thread, leaving 



\ 

Fig. 4 


one end about half a yard long for tying-on 
purposes Pull out the cardboaid frame Lastly, 
the ball now requites to be slightly trimmed into 
shape with a pair of scissors, and pulled together 
in the middle to hide the cotton knot. 



Fig. 5 Fig. 6 Fig. 7 

I'voul View ofWindhig Side View of Winding Cnl on DoUed 
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RAFPIA PLAITING 


Makivg the Plaits 

Simple plaits of thiec strands aic suitable at 
this stage, and can be made in one or three 
colours. The latter is most convenient at first, 
as it helps the children to keep their three sets of 


strands separate easily The children might be 
given a choice of colour, orange, blue, and green 
work in well together; orange^ green, and purple 
are also attractive. 

If the raOia is of good quality, three pieces of 
each colour should be enough. They wil] make 




Method cjf haqmninqr 
mair or hat ^ ^ 



Swingf the plait 



Firishingr the mat^ 


Fig. fi 

Raffia Flailing 
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a plait J in, wide. Many tlibi pieces should not 
be used as the plait will not then look glossy. 
The pieces should be about the same length, 
but should not be cut to even lengths, as this 
makes joining on clifRcuIt. 

To begin, tie all the ends together in a knot 
It is best for the children to plait standings so 
the knot should be firmly pinned on the wall 
or desk. Care must be taken not to twist the 
plait, which must be tight and firm. Tliis can 
be ensured by pulling out well to the side, each 
strand in turn, and by pressing the plait well 
between thumb and finger each inch or so. It 
makes up well if it is ironed when finished. 

Joining New Strands 

It is liecessary to have ready the whole 
length of plait required before making any 
article; therefore joins must be made. Childiea 
find the joining difficult to inanipiilatc at first. 
Knots must not be made, and ends must not be 
cut off evenly. As each colour needs renewing 
place the new strands beside the old ones and 
work together for a few inches (Fig, 8) Ends 
can be cut off afterwards. 

I. A Set oj Dinner Mats 

Kine or ten children can be occupied in making 
one set of round mats, six each making the plate 
mats, the rest the larger ones. Each child having 
made her own plait in three colours, the sewing 
lip can be begun. 

For a mat 6 in. in diameter 3^ ycl. of plait is 
needed, and for one 8 in wide about 5 yd. 

The Sewing Up 

Use thin strands of raflia, in one of the three 
colours required to predominate, and a straight 
raffia needle. A wool needle would do as well. 
To begin undo the knot at the beginning of 
the plait. Taking the loosened ends in the left 
hand and the plait in the right, place the plaib 
round in front of the loose ends to make a tight 
coil (Fig, 8). Secure with needle and raffia 
thread by sewing over several times, cutting off 
the loose ends after a round 01 two. Work from 
right to left The stitch used is a kind of flat 
oversewing from front to back, in which only 
the edges of the plait are sewn (Fig, 8), The 


Stitches si 10uld be at regular intervals of just 
under ^ in. They all show and are the same 
hack and front. Each whorl should be well 
pressed down on the desk. The stitches must not 
he very tight or the mats will become saucer- 
like It is as well to put them under a pile of 
hooks to flatten them, now and then. To join 



Fig. 9 


on a tin each sew the old and new ends in with 
tlie plait 

The Fastening Off 

Cut the plait off evenly at the end Turn the 
mat hack to front, Now slightly fray out J in 
of plait and, working from left to right, oversew 
to beyond the ends ol the strands (Fig, 8) 

Press the mats with an iron U) improve their 
appearance 

z. A DolVs Hat 

This is most attractive made 111 one shiide of 
raffia, and cmbioldcrcci in colours after it has 
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been made; £yi example, natural clecoiated with 
red and green If iHcidc of a tn-coloured plait 
it will have tire appeal aiicc of a miilfi-coloiii cd 
straw. 

For a hat 4^111. IroiTi brim to briiUj 2^ in, 
high, 2 yd. of plait is needed. 

The Setoing Up 

Undo the knot at the end of the plait and 
make one tight coil, passing long plaited end 
in front of the loose ends (Fig. 8). Fasten 
seem ely with needle and thin thread of raffia 
and work, stitching from light to left as for the 
dinner mats. Shape with fingers to form the 
rounded crowji, bearing downward and pulling 


the Linscwii plait fairly tightly with the left hand 
When the crown is about 3 in deep, the brim 
can be commenced by turning back the plait 
toward oneself, on the crown, and by oYcrsevving 
the two edges from one round (Fig. 9), Xa 
make the brim, flatten out this last round on the 
desk and proceed as before, keeping thebnm flat, 

Fasten off by putting the last Jin. of plait 
just under the brim and oversewing it, as for the 
dinner mat. 

Patterns in colours can now be stitched in 
uafFLa otr the brim or crown. The brim can he 
easily turned up or down. 

All the work in the hat can. be done entirely 
by the children as there is no lining to cut out 
or fit ill position. 


RAFFIA STITCHES FOR COILED BASKETRY 


iS'owifc Raffia Stitches, on Soft or Hard 
Coil 

Coiled mats, oval and circular, and baskets, 
can be made on a soft or a hard foundation 


pulp cane is used for the hard The coil is made 
spirally, and is always worked rn an aati-clock- 
vvise diiection after forming the first small ring. 

Thff Hayd Coil, A medium size is best, such 
as No. 6 cane. The end mii.qt be sharpened off 
Rat and even for ij in. About 12 in. must be 
soaked in boiling water for ten minutes, as the 
close circles of the centre curve sharply and will 
not bend well unless quite pliable As soon as 
it is taken out of the water, this piece should, be 
coded closely round the fingers and tied, to 
keep the shape in readiness. As a long cane 


should be chosen, the rest may be kept coiled 
and loosely tied, The pared end can be bent into 
a very sinnll ring, after being bound over with 
raffia; as it is sewn over and caught together, a 
small central button is made The succeeding 
coils are fastened or sewn together by raffia 
stitches which completely 
cover them. Various stitches 
are used for this. 

Lazy Squaw is sometimes 
known as the long and short 
stitch, and it is the simplest 
of them all. Two methods, 
both of which are right, pro¬ 
vide a choice. In the first, 
the needle is pushed through 
from front to back, and the 
wrapping over the coil is done 
from back to front / t1\at is, toward the worker, 
in the second, the needle is put behind, and 
comes from hack to front, as in the case of 
urdinaiy top-sewing, then the wrapping is done 
from front to back, that is, away from the 
worker 

Wrapping is done round the last coil which is 
being added, and stitches are taken through the 
picvioiis coil, The right side of the work faces 
the worker. 

When the centre button is made, the new coil 
IS laid round quite close from right to left. The 


For the soft, string, sea-grass, or laffia are used ; 


On A hard coll 



Cl:ni^4 ring. Wrapping and. Klffia butfajn cciit«. 


FlC. 10 
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raffia comes up througli the centre hole, anti 
is wrapped once round the top coil> thus pulling 
the two together; it is brought in between them, 



S(jtiaw rtttch 


Fig. XI 


through under the lower low. This wrapping 
round the two coils makes the two ]>arts of the 
figure eight. Atter each stitch over the top coil, 
the lafiia requires a sJjght pull to tlie right. 
The stitches must be made quite close to¬ 
gether, It IS easier now, for the top pari of 
the figure eight, to take tlie raffia in. the 
I hand for tJie twist over the top coil. For 
the second and lower part of the eight, the 
loop goes through smoothly if guided by 
putting the left forefinger in it before 
pulling it into place. 

When, a second coloiii is used, there is 
always a. break; that is, the join will not 
show ill the same row, but m the row 
above ; the ending of the band comes over 
the place where it began 

Joining Hard or Soft Coil 


A new length of cane is added by splic- 
and once or twice it Is wound ovei the top coil, ing The ends to be joined must be sharpened 
making the shoit stitch The long stitch is done flat for an inch. The two flat ends when placed 
wlicn the raffia is sewn over the two coils. As face to face then make the coil of a uniform 
the coil gets larger, two long stitches with a thickness. The stitches aic continued over the 


short one in between them 
are made to go in between two 
long stitches of the previous 
row, and in order to cover the 
top coil properly two or three 
wraps must be made as the 
skiort stitch. The long stitches 
must point toward the eentro. 

The Navajo or Figure- 
eight Stitch 

This stitch binds two coils 
together by means of inter¬ 
locking the Lafiia between the 
rows, thus lacing them together 
Theie are no spaces left, it is 
a firm and strong method, as 
each row is bound over twice. 



The centre button is made 


Fig. 12 


with Lazy Squaw stitcli. The 

new stitch is started by winding the raflia join, which must bo held in position until firmly 
once over the top coil from front to back caught, 

and bringing it out between the new coil and When sca-grass is joined, the two ends must 
the previous one. The needle is then pushed be untwisted for an inch, and lialf the strands 
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cut off. The two lialves left can be tied togetliei and the mtha fastened off by thieading up and 
witli a few twists of cotton, and the working down two or three ronnds and then through 
continued. two or three stitches 

Finishing Off a Coil Mariposa Stitch 

The end of caue or sea-grass must be tapered Mariposa stitch gives an open-work effect, as 
off, and the stitching for the last 2 in. made to the rounds are not coiled closely together. The 

centre of the coil must be made with Luzy 
Squaw stitch The new coil is kept a little away 
from the last row. Two wrcqjs ul raffia are made 
over the top row, working from back to front, 
then the needle is pushed under the last row, 
fioiTi front to backj making a long stitch over 
two rows with a slight space or opening. The 
needle is hro tight out at the left of the loit^ 
stitch between the new coil and the last row; 
It is then pushed through on the right, from 
front to back. This, wJien drawn through, 
makes a tied stitch which forms a knot on tlie 
straight stitch. As the circles increase in size 
finish off smoothly with the last coil The taper- it will be necessary to put two long stitches in 
ing point is bound over with the row below, one hole of the previous row. 
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A PuTSe twine, four times as thick as 

macram^ string. 

Mnleriicils Hequired^ I. Cardboard loom 94 3 Tfaffia in two or three colours that blend 

hy 44 with the serrated edge on the short side, well: e.g. red, black, and white; orange, blue. 
This can he obtained already cut. There should and black; green, yellow, and mauve, 
be fourteen points on the sci-rated edges. 4, A strong press fastener. 
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5. A long flat needle, preferably curved up 
at the end. 


striiig behind the second toj? point and down 
to the second bottom notch, round the back of 
the third bottom point and up to the third top 
notch, and so on. The stiands will now be on 
only one side of the caidboard. The string 
should be as tight as possible without bcnduig 
the card. At the end a knot should be tied in 
the bottom right-hand notch. 

While the weaving is m pi ogress the oiitei 
strands are liable to stretch, causing the work 
to sag toward the middle. Avoid this hy tying 
a piece of stiing tightly across the back, on the 


first and last strands This can be slipped clown 
as the work proceeds (Fig. 15;. 


planned boforoliand by the child. Divide the 
loom in thirds, by pencil inaiks, so that the 
middle part which forms the back of the purse 
can be woven in a plain colour and the coloured 
bands at the top and bottom Begin at the 
top right-hand cuuiei, 2 in. from the edge insert 
the needle under the strands toward the right, 
and biing it out at the edge (Fig 15) The end 
of the radia will now be out of the way under the 
Strings Work from right to left tliicucling the 
needle over and under the strands. Turn the 
work upside down on 1 caching the end and work 


Stringing the Loom 

Begin at the top left-hand comer, knotting 
the string m the hist top groove after passing 
it round the fust bottom notch- Wind the 


Weaving ‘with the Raffia 

Good glossy raffia should be used, care being 
taken not to split it. The pnise is woven in a 
striped pattern, the bands of colour being 
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back, picking up alternate strings irom the row 
beXoie, As tlie weaving increases it must be 
continually pushed up toward tlie top so that 
more of the string shows* 

How to Join On a New Strand of 
Raffia 

Worktlio old strand of raffia through to within 
of the end, which is put underneath the 
string. Begin with the new raffia strand leaving 
a small end underneatli, and taking care to 
coutiaue the alternate weave, When the work 
IS removed from the loom only very short ends 
need be seen at the back. Care must be taken 
to keep the string taut acioss the back, arid it 
may be necessary to retie it lightly As the 
bottom of the loom is approached the work 
becomes more difficult because the strings 
tighten, but the raffia must be woven right to 
the edge ol the notches, and the string must not 
show after the work has been pushed well up. 
The weaving, however tight, is bound to loosen 
slightly when removed from the loom. 


To remove the loom, bend the cardboard in 
the middle and then each loop, top and bottom 
can be slipped off the pointed edges. 

Sewing Zip the Purse 

Streiigtheu and neaten each short end by 
oversewing with raffia in a suitable colour. Seiv 
on the press fastener befoie sewing up the purse, 
therefore fold the work in three to get the 
correct position. Now closely oversew two- 
thirds of each side in the predominant colour. 
Use good thick raffia for this. 

Similarly, a bag with handles can be made un 
a loom measuring 6 in by 5 in., the points being 
on the short sides. The string is wound on the 
back and front so that the loom looks the same 
each side 

The weaving is done all round the loom, 50 
that the tightening string is not needed across the 
back. The weaving is removed by bending the 
loom and picking the loops off the points. The 
edges should be bound with raffia and the bag 
lined. Handles can be made with a narrow plait. 


CIRCULAR WEAVING IN RAFFIA 


r. Raffia Table Mats 

These are worked on caidboard looms with 
foundation strands of macram^ string Raffia 
is not strong enough for foundation stiands, as 
it breaks with the continual pulling necessary to 
tighten the raffia to ensure a good result. In 
good weaving the foundation strands are prac¬ 
tically covered, and are hardly noticeable when 
the work is finished, These strands should be 
the shade of the principal colour used, If looms 
are not available, draw the shape and the size 
of the mat required cia apiece of stout cardboard 
Place dots round the circle or oval sliape f in. 
apart, and pierce with a stiletto. If a round mat 
is being made cut out a circle J ij^' iu diameter 
in the centre. If an oval shape is desired make 
a slit onc'thhd of the length across the centre 
of the mat and about wide e.g.: a mat 

9 in, across would want a 3 in. slit, in. eacli 
side of the centre paint. 


Hoter to Thread the Loom, Begin by threading 
the string through the centre slit, then 

through one of the holes. Carry the string down 
the back through the slit and join with a flat 
knot. Pass the needle through the same hole 
and bring out in the centre; then pass through 
the next hole on the right and back through the 
centre. Continue this until all the holes have 
been used, taking care to keep each strand in 
its proper place with the aid of the needle The 
strands must not oveilap or be uneven, It is 
necessary to pull them faiiiy tight. Fasten off 
the string with another flat knot. 

Weaving ike Mat The weaving is more effec¬ 
tive if done in two or three colours. Thread the 
needle with the coloured raffia and slip it under 
ten or twelve string strands from left to right, 
draw through, taking care that the end is left 
lying flat under the twelve strands. Begin to 
weave from right to left, taking up one thread 
and passing over the next. When one round has 




been completed place the left-hand fingers on the 
beginning cud and pull gently from the needle 
end to tighten the raffia, for the tension must be 
kept the same throughout or uneven weaving 
will be the result. This gentle pulling should be 
frequently applied. To fasten off the rafihi slip 


the needle back uiidei the stiaiids To com¬ 
mence a fiQsh piece slip the new ]nece under the 
strands, from left to right as at the beginnings 
taking caic to lecommcnce the weaving at the 
correct stitcli. All ends innst l?c kept out ol 
sight underneath the weaving. Change the 
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colour of the rfiffia according to the colour 
scheme chosen. As the weaving of the mats is 
iTicreasing it must be well pushed down, towards 
the centre, and the tension kept tight. The 
vvcaving should continue until it is difBcnlt to 
get the needle into the string strands, even one 
at a time. When it is impossible to get anotliei 
line worked, slip the needle through underneath 
and fasten off 

Hcyis^ io Finish Off tliR To finish the 

edges make two plaits of the colours used m 
the weaving. About twenty-four strands of 
rallia should he s-ufficiciit, but the number de¬ 
pends on the quality of the rafTia used. The 
plaits wheai finished should be wide enough 
to cover the edges of the looms. Fix one plait 
round the edge of the right side by stabbing 
through plait and loom with a slanting raffia 
stltcb to fit into the slanting thread of the plait. 
Then fix the second plait to the wrong side in 
a similar manner. When both sides have been 
fixedj work round the outer edges of the two 
plaits to join them together. Care should be 
taken in fixing the plaits not to let the two 
joins, back and front, come together, as the 
thickness would be rather clumsy, 

z. Raffia Tea Cosy 

Vreparaiion of Caitdhoard Fomidaiicm. The 
size of the cardboard should be 124 in. x in. 
From the base measure up 4 in. and draw a 
line 16in. long, leaving 4 in. each side. Find 
the centre of the line and put a dot 10 in. above 
it Draw a curve on the left-hand side of this 
dot to the end of the line, and a similar curve 
on the right-hand side. From the centre of the 
curve measure off spaces apart along the 

curve each way, and then pierce tlie dots with 
a stiletto. Just above the centre of the base 
line fix two brass rings about ^ in, in diameter 
each side of the cardboard. The foundation 
cardboard is now ready for the foundation 
str&nds, which should be worked in macrame 
string to match the principal colour of the cosy. 

B 07 ^ io Thread the PoididaiionSirarids. Thread 
a needle with a very long piece of macramd 
string, the longer the better, as there will be 
fewer joins, Tio the end to one of tho rings 
very securely, and pass the needle through 
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the hole at tlie right-hand corner where the 
curve and base meet. Turn the cardboard over 
and thread the needle through tlie centre of the 
ring on the other side, putting the needle over 
the rim of the ring and bringing it out under¬ 
neath, between the rim and the cardboard, If 
the ring is always threaded in this manner the 
weaving of the first rows becomes much easier. 
Now put the needle in the next hole, turn the 
cardboard, and thread the ring on the other side. 
Then pass the needle through the next hole and 
continue threading both tings in this manner 
until the corner of the left-hand side of the base 
is reached. All joins should he made with reef 
knots, as flat as possible. Fasten off the string 
by a secure knot round the ring. In order to 
prevent the horizontal strands from getting 
pulled out of position, tack the first three and 
the last three Strands firmly to the cardboard 
about half way along and remove the tacking 
threads as the Weaving progresses, 

PrepayaUan for Weaving the Tea Cosy. Hav¬ 
ing d^icided on the colour scheme, mark off 
the spaces for the colours on the cardboard 
under the centre vertical strand, e g. green, 
orange, and black make a good combination, 
with green as the chief colour. From the centre 
base mark off 2 in* for green, i in. for orange, 
^ in, for black, and \ in. for orange, Repeat 
those colours again, and fill in the rcmaindei 
with green Mark tha other side in the same way. 

Begin weaving in the usual way, taking up one 
strand and passing over the next. Leave an 
end of 4 in* in length, and when the first row is 
complete hold the beginning end with the right 
hand and pull the other end with the left hand. 
Pull this down until the raffia touches the ring. 
Cut the vaflla leaving an end about 4 in. long, 
and work the next row taking up the threads 
left down in the pievxous row, Coatinue weav¬ 
ing in this way, leaving 4 in. ends to each row 
until the first mark on the cardboard is reached, 
and taking care to pull down each row as close 
as possible 

Introduce the second colour and proceed with 
the weaving as in the first colour. Although the 
height of the cosy is a little more than hah the 
width, with continual pressing down it is not 
necessary to do any shaping. Press the threads 
well down with the left hand while working the 
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last few rows These rows can only be finished 
by one or two stitches at a time. If more are 
taken up the stiain on the loundation strands 
is too great, and they may snap. 'When the 
weaving of the first side is completed cover it 




Jiiagram showing bands of wcav'inj 
& ends of raffia 

Pig 
Raffia 2 


Then bend the inside piece in half and it will 
pull out quite easily Turn up the ends neatly 
including the ring and tack firmly. 

Lining ihe Tea Cosy, Cut out the lining the 
same size as the cosy. Four pieces the size and 



Finished Tea Cosj? 


37 

HI Cosy 


with a piece of stout papci, tacking the paper to 
the edge of the^cavdboavd. Th\s pi events the 
raflia from becoming rubbed while tlic second 
side is being worked. Work the second side 
the same as the first. 

Removing the Loom. Tear the caidboard gently 
away from the holes on the outside of the lalTia. 

17-tre ir)05) 


shape of the cosy will lie iu?cessary—two for the 
wnderliuLTig and two lor the outside lining. The 
underlining can be of cheaper material Cotton¬ 
wool IS also icquiicd Two pieces of this should 
bo cut smaller, leaving an inch maigin all lound. 
Tack the cotton-wool seemnly to ihenndeiliiiing, 
then put two pieces togcthci with the cotlon-wool 
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iacing. Stitch round the circutar edge. Insert 
this into the raffta. cosy and fix into it by tacking 
the open end ail round. Turn up the inside edge 
of the Liuiiig over the cotton wool^ leaving about 
a J ill. edge of raffia showing. The outer lining 
is stitched round the ciicular edge on the wrung 
side, leaving about i in. tLiming. Put this into 
the cosy, pi easing it well in and stitching it 
here and there to the cosy in the circular seam. 
Finish off the edge by turning it in to the size 
reqvurcd, taking care not to drag it or pall it 
too tiglitly. Sew it neatly to the raffia with 
slip stitches and fasten off seciiicly. 

3- Raffia Handbag 

Preparation of Cardboard Foundation The 
bag is worked on a cardboard foundation 9 in. 

X II m. The bag is horse-shoe in shape, the 
width at the opening being 6 in,, the widest 
part 7 in., and the depth 7111. Draw these 
dimensions on the cardboard and pierce holes 
^ m, apart. Sew ou a ring securely each side 
ill the centre ^ in down from the top. 

Hoiv to Thread the FoJindation Strand!: Mac^ 
ramd fine twine is the strongest medium for 
this. TJ:ircad a needle with a very long piece 
of twine and tie the end to one of the rings. 
Pass the needle tlirough the top right-hand hole, 
turn the cardboard over, and tine ad through 
the ring on the other side, going over the rim 
and out under tlie rim Pass the needle back 
through, the next hole, turn, and pass through 
the other ring Always thread the rings through 
the centre and bring the needle out underneath. 
Continue working round one hole at a time 
until the last hole is reached* and then fasten 
off securely with a knot on the ring. To join 
the twine use flat reef knots and leave inch 
ends, Tf the knot ends are cut too short they 
may give way. In working the bag leave all 
knots on. the outside as that is the wrong side 
The bag is turned inside out when finished. 
Weaving the Handbag. The colour sclieine 
should be decided upon and the cardboard 
marked down the centre strand each side to 
show the width of the various coloms to be 
used. Thread the needle with the colour re¬ 
quired, and take one foLiiidatioii thread, miss 
one, take up the next strand, and so 011, work- 
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ing about half way between the ring and the 
holes. When the fiist row is complete draw 
thiough very carefully with the left hand, hold¬ 
ing the end with the right hand. Leave a 3 in, 
end and pull tightly down towards the ring. 
Work the second row taking up the stitches left 
down in the previous row and pull well down 
The tighter the weaving the better will be the 
htiiskcd article Continue weaving and pulling, 
change the colour when necessary, and proceed 
until it IS impossible to weave any moie rows 
between the ring and the holes. Push the raffia 
back with the left hand until it is impossible 
to inscii; the needle Then begin to decrease. 
Commence the weaving on the third strand up 
and leave two the other end Decrease one each 
end at eacli line until only three or four stitches 
arc worked in the centre, Then begin on the 
fourth strmid up and repeat the decreasings. 
Continue in this way until it is impossible to 
work any moie rows. All the ends should be 
left outside, and they can be flattened down 
afterwaids. It is a good plan to tighten all the 
rows at the end of each set of decreasings. 
Turn the loom and. work the second side the 
same as the firsts being careful to match the 
colours on the other side. 

How to Remove ^he Loom, When the weaving 
is complete take off the loom by carefully tear¬ 
ing It away round the holes. Do not cut the 
cardboard in case the foundation strand should 
be snipped. Double the loom inside the bag 
and carefully pull it out. With the needle, piisli 
back into position any threads that may have 
been pulled out of place. 

The Handle Before making the handle press 
down all the ends as flat as possible, and if the3^ 
are too long cut off a little. Turn back the ends 
round the opening and tack fiat, pressing the 
edges well to get them as thin as possible. Covci 
the nilg with raffia, world ng o ver and o ver. Turn 
the bag light side out and smooth into shape 
Make a i^lait 12 in. long and about ^ in wide, 
introducing all the colours used In the bag. The 
number of strands used depends upon the thick¬ 
ness of the raffia. Fix the handle to the lings 
leaving about i in. below the ring. The bag is 
now ready for the lining 

How to Line the Handbag, Cut out the lining 
the same shape as the bag. Make small running 
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stitches round the curved edge, leaving about ^ Raffia Slippers 
J in. turning. Turn down the top about i in., 

and the turning must be deeper than the rings. Raffia slippers, with a lining oi wadding- 
Fix the lining into the bag by slip stitches at padded sateen to match or contrast, and sewn 
the top, and put a stitch here and there lound on to lanibswool lined Icathei soles, are most 
the circular edge to keep it in position. attractive, comfoidablc, and durable. 



iiiagram 8l>owm0[ position of 
needle when sttingfvngf loom 


Hand Ba0' 



J&iagratn showing circular 
weaving .and ends of raHia 



Fig, 18 
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'1 he Loom. The loom ior weaving the slipper 
si tape is of stiff cardboard. Cards ready marked 
m sizes can be bought^ but as they are sixpence 
each economy must he pi actised. It is wise, there¬ 
fore, to invest in one pattern ot the sizes likely to 
be required, from 'whicli at least two copies should 
be taken, marked clearly, and kept as stock-in- 
trade. Each slipper leqihres one card, which 
cannot be used again. Suitable sheet cardboard 
is supplied to schools. Failing this, a good source 
of supply is from a strong cardboard box, freely 
presented by obliging drapeis. The patiern card 
is ftxed by three brass paper fasteners on to a 
plain, stiff card measurings roughly, lo in. X 
14 in,: one is put at the bottom and two near the 
top comers, This holds the two cards himly in 
position, while the outer and inner tows of holes 
indicated aie lightly pierced well through with 
a stiletto. The last holes of the outer and imier 
row, before the toe begins, joined by a stiaight 
line marked on the pattern, indicate the end 
of the stiaight sides of the slipper. "When the 
pattern card is iamoved, it will save time spent 
in counting later, if the holes are numbered from 
one, upwards in pairs on each side to where the 
toe begins. 

Instead oi the brass ring which is usually fixed 
for passing the warp strands of the toe through, 
n rafda one cai\ be vised It is cheaper and quite 
satisfactory, and can remain in unobtrusive 
comfopt in the. finished slipper. 

T 7 te Kaffia. King. A stiand of rnediiim width 
raffia about 15 in. long is wound, closely round 
the first two fmgera four times, then, slipped off 
and held, while the long end is bound over and 
over all round this loose ring It is then threaded 
through with a rug needle and cut off. JThe ring 
jnust now be sewn on to the card just between, 
the last pair of inner holes, with thread, using 
three stitches : one at the bottom, one at the 
right, and one at the Icftu This care ensures 
that tlie strands for the toe will lie evenly round 
the upper half of the ring. At this stage, the 
vvaip of the loom is put on the card. 

Prepayaiion of the Warp of the Loom. It is 
most unsatisfactory to use raffia for this. The 
best thing for wai-p strands is line macrameS 
string, toning in colour with the raffia chosen, 
as it is firm and neither lavels nor stretches, 
and does not show when the weaving is closely 


and well done. For this, a large rug needle will 
be found more satisfactory than a raffia needle 
A 3 yd length ot string should be used To 
begin, the needle is bi'oiight up through the first 
hole at the rightdmn.d outside row of holes, 
passed across, and down the opposite hole oi 
the inneT row, while the loose end is tied himly 
in several knots at the back The rows of strands 
look like a ladder on the iront, while a series of 
short stitches from hole to hole are seen on the 
under side. A new length of thread should he 
joined at the back, the two ends being held 
together a& one, and the knot exactly at the) 
hole. Ends should not be cut off, as in worJang 
if a knot gave way the work would be ruined, 
A knot on tlie right side is awkward, as it i$ 
an obstruction when pushing the raffia wea.ving 
close. Children require to be warned of this 
bcfuiehaiid. For tVie circvilai: part of the loom, 
the thread is taken into the ring to and from the 
outer Vvoles. In beginning this stage round the 
toe, the thread must come up through the first 
outside hole next to the last straight strand. 
In case the tliread is at the inside row, it mast 
be passed across underneath to the outer hole. 
When the first straight line on the second half 
is reached, the thread must come up throvigh 
the on ter hole, so that straight strands con¬ 
tinue to the end, where the thread is firmly tied 
through the last stitcli behind. A pair of slippers 
should be worked avmultaneously: two workers 
can be employed 

Wmvhig ih& supper. A predominating colour, 
such as brown, looks well, with one or two con¬ 
trasting colours, such as orange and green, intro¬ 
duced to form a band of pattern for the first part 
of the weaving. This is coiUTneuced at the inner 
side of the loom. Ordinary darning stitch is em¬ 
ployed, that is, picking up alternate strands for 
one row, and reversing the order for the next. 
Great care must be taken that the first row is cor¬ 
rectly done. It is best to use a flat raffia needle 
with a turned up point. Hound the circular toe, 
the strands are more easily found wheii picked up 
well away from the ting, to which the raffia is 
pushed up very closely afterwards^ One length of 
good wide raffia foi each row is preferable, ends 
2 in. long or more being left every time. This 
makes for a smooth regular effect, a.s any long 
piece of raffia is usually very narrow at one end, 
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and joins must be avoided in the middle of a row. 
The long ends are useful for pulling the weaving 
closeTj and tho fault of curving in the straight 
ends wiiich form the back of the slipper is 
prevented. TJie weaving is made firm by push¬ 
ing up the lines very closely together. Ihis is 
especially difficult for the first inch louiid the 
1 ing wtici c tliii warp strands are so neai together. 
It is not sufficient to use the fingers or the raffia 
needle for pushing the raiiia close to get a good 
shape here A modelling tool such as is used in 
leather work is admirable for this. As the steel 
end IS flattened and rounded it is not likely to 
spoil the raffia. A pattern band lound the top 
is made after working six lows in brown, thus: 
three rows in oxaiige, tliree rows in blown ; one 
row ill orange, and one row in green, alternately 
for eight times, one row in orange, after these 
sixteen; then three rows of brown followed by 
three rows of orange. The use of two colours 
in this order results in a pattern of small 
squares with two nanow bands above and 
below. 

Leirgcr squares are obtained by darning two 
strands over and two strands under for the 
seventeen rows only. TJie weaving is continued 
and completedinbiown raffia. After continually 
piessing the rows as closel^^ as possible until 
the sides are quite full, extra rows will be 
required to fill up round the toe, which must 
taper gradually to the end. For this, long pieces 
of raffia shoold be, clioscn m oidcr to weave to 
and fro, as a thick bush of ends just here is 
difficult to manage during the making up of 
the slipper. Two or three short rows aie done 
from where the sides are full up. The toe is 
gradually rouadecl off by decreasing the num¬ 
ber of strands used, until the last few rows 
go over five or six, making a firm rounded toe. 

Pattern variations can be introduced Black 
and orange, or black and red, make for gaiety 
if worked in the main part next to the band of 
pattern, in alternating rows nf the two colours. 
The result is a two-striped ray effect. 

Hoiv io Hcpciir a Broken Loom A useful 
repaiiiug hint may be welcomed. It is possible 
that the cardboard loom may begin to break 
before the completion of the weaving. Another 
piece of cardboard, 6 in, wido, should be placed 
behind the weakening side, fixed with paper 


fasteners, and new holes made through the 
double card, about l in. from the old holes 
which are givmg way. With a long needleful 
of double thread, the short stitches at the side 
of the loom can be caught through twice to 
keep them open wide, and securing them to the 
card patch at the new holes As it is disheaiten- 
Lug to scrap a nearly finished piece of work, this 
"doctoring" of the loom is really worth vvhile, 
The finished slipper is taken off the loom by 
tearing the card carefully along the perforations 
as in a postage stamp. The raffia ring is re¬ 
leased and cut in half. The cut ends will be 
tucked in afterwards between the raffia and the 
lining. 

fo Make IJjy the Slipper. This making up 
of the slipper requires some skill, and is not within 
the capabilities of the younger children. It is 
most easily done in the following way. Un¬ 
bleached wadding for padding and warmth is cut 
exactly the same size as the slipper shape. The 
thick bunches of raffia ends aie cut to ^ in. long. 
The lining requires an inch to be a. I lowed a U round 
for turnings. The wadding is piimed on to the 
lining, the overlapping edges of which arc 
turned and tacked, thus fixing the padding, so 
these stitches must be left in. The lining round 
the narrow end of the toe is snipped fan wise to 
case the turning, and must be kept flat. Thus 
completed, and laid with the wadding down¬ 
wards on to the raffia slipper, oversewing is 
done round the outer and inner aides, leaving i in. 
each side to facilitate the joining of the backs. 
The raffia seam is done first, and requires very 
strong double back-stitcliing and pressing with 
the pattern joining evenly. The lining can now 
be folded over this, one side being turned in 
and hemmed down so that it fits smoothly 
round the heel. Brown silk cord makes a neat 
finish for the edge This should be started at 
the front where the ends meet, and be fixed 
flatly underneath. A silk pom-pom is also 
added now. The sole is put on last. The slipper 
should fit round this easily and the two edges are 
oversewn with double sdko. If the thread is too 
thick, it is difficult to draw through ft should 
be started at the back seam A neat finish to 
the sole is given, if a firm plait, of 2 orange 
strands and i brown, is sewn strongly on both 
sides of it round the soft edge of the leather. 
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RAFFIA WORK ON CANVAS 


I. Covib Cases 

Materials Required, i. A strip of sing-lc thread 
canvas 12 in, long and 2^ in. wide 

2. Two different coloius of raffla, 

3. Raffia needle. 

4. Material suitable for lining, 

5. One press stud. 

Short ami Long Stitch Pattern, Overcast the 
strip of canvas Count up five fhieacls from the 
edge of the canvas, and work five oversewing 
stitches, passing over five thieads each time. 
Then work three stitches passing over three 
threads. Repeat these short and long stitches 
to the end of the canvas. Turn the canvas 
round and work the pattern m a similar way 
along the other side. Fill in. the space down the 
middle with oversewing stitches, using raffia of 
another colour. Work a border two threads 
wide, along each side. Turn in tlic edges and 
line the canvas. Fold up the case and fasten the 
flap with a press stud. Sew up the sides. 

Waist belts, hat bands, curtain ties, and 
various useful articles can be made in this way. 

Graded Length Stitch, Work these stitches of 
giaded length in a similar way to the short and 
long stitch. For the first stitch pass over five 
threads, then over four threads foi the next 
stitch, over three threads for the third stitch, 
over two threads for the fourth stitch, over three 
threads for the fifth stitch, over lour threads for 
the sixth stitch, and over live threads for the 
seventh stitch, e.g. 5, 4, 3, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Work the pattern like this along the other side 
of the canvas Fill in the space down the middle 
and make up the case as before. 

2. Raffia Decorated Dinner Mats 

The materials required are— 

I, Rrown Penelope canvas, 

2 Raffia—suggested colours—black, fawn, 
and oiange. 

How to Begin the Pattern. The mats may be 
square or oblong. Turn a hem \ in. wide all 
louiid on to the wrong side. Hem neatly in 
cotton or fine silk to match the canvas. On the 
right side work a border of small slautmg 
stitches in black raffia on the top of tlie licmining 


stitches. These stitches should be taken over one 
thread and slant alternately to right and left. 
Below this work a line of oiange raffia runiiing 
stitches over four threads and taking up hvo 


Raffia Comb Cases on Canvas 



Biajram shewing short and long sHtcha 



finished ODmb Case. 



Finished Comb Casc 

Fro. 20 


thieads One thread below work a similar line 
111 black .stitches alternating with the orange. 
I’lien one thread below the black line work a 
line of fawn stitches, alternating with the black. 
Maik out 111 load pencil a cirrle in the centre of 
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the mat. The circle is moLe effective if not 
ioined. Work: this in ■orange raffia tacking 
stitches of varying sizes and spaces, On either 
side ■work small tacking stitches in black or 
fawn raffia to repiesent leaves. These need not 


Fig. 2r 

Raffia Decorated Dinner Mats 

always touch the circle, and should be rather 
careless than formal. The back of the mat 
should he finished off very neatly, as it is not 
necessary to line these mats, although it may 
be done if preferred. 

3. Dinner Mats of Canvas a?id Raffia 

Attractive mats, to put under vegetable 
dishes on the dinner table, can be made of 


canvas and raffia Single mesh strong canvas 
should be. used, and can be cut into different 
sizes, but should be at least 2 in each way 
larger than the size required. One narrow 
turning should be tacked down all round to 
prevent the ends from fraying out. 
The design should be worked first 
at the outside edges, and at least 
four threads below the turnuig. A 
very brightTooking mat made 
with red, yellow, and mauve raffia. 
A border of cross-stitch design is 
made all round the edge, and the 
space in the middle filled iu with 
alternate squares of satin stitch in 
red and yellow raffia 

The red raffia is used first, and 
a good plan is to do the top line of 
crosses first, starting 3 down and 2 
lip, then doing 2 do-wn and 2 up; 
and then fitting in the bottom row. 

Each cross passes over two 
threads each way. When each cor¬ 
ner Ls reached, the last 2 crosses 
must be made downwards, then the 
work is turned to th© next side and 
2 crosses made downwards again; 
then proceed as before, 

When, the diamonds are com¬ 
pleted on the four sides the whole 
sjiace m the centre oi each is filled 
in with yellow crosses, 5 in each; 
followed by satin stitches of mauve 
raffia, which fill in the spaces be¬ 
tween each diamond shape. 

Children will count for this: over 
2 threads three times, over 4 threads 
once, over z threads three times, 
miss one space where there 15 a cross 
stitch; repeat 
When this is finished a row of yellow cross 
stitches should be made on all four sides, on the 
inside of the border, and then the yellow and 
red squares of satin stitch worked. The number 
of ]iol«s in the centre shoidd be counted and 
evenly divided. Six stitches over six threads 
each lime is satisfaclory, but it may work out 
better in different numbers All the squares of 
one colour can be done first, leaving the spaces 
to be filled in afterwards with the other colour, 





Dlagft'atn showing bord-oi* aP' dlnnci* matr 



JiU.0ram sKowlng cciitcc. of dlnnat* ma'tr' 
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When till the raffia work is done, the tacking 
round the sides is removed, and the canvas hem 
turned wider so that the raffia border comes to 
the edge. Some of the canvas can be cut away 
fiom the underneath hems at the corners to 
make them lie flatter. A lining is then tacked 
to the mat on the wrong side, and oversewn 
with silky thread. 

4. Raffia Bag in Graded Length of 
Stitch Pattern 

The materials required are— 

I, Medium Penelope canvas. 14 in. X ii In. 



Beginmnq of" Border 
Dotted. Unc6 £oir 2'if' 
row crosses. 



Ar corner completed. 


2- Kalha—suggested colours—royal blue and 
cinnamon. 

3. Lining Lo tone with raflia. 

Beginning the Pattern. This pattern consists 
of upright stitches over six, seven, eight, nine, 
and ten threads—^then back again to six 
threads. Commence at the top left-hand cor¬ 
ner. Besides allowing quite i in. margin from 
the top and side count eight threads down. 
This will leave about four threads above the 
highest stitch for a bolder of upright stitches 
over four threads. Continue to increase and 
decrease until the de.siind width is covered For 
the second line turn the canvas upside down 



Tutramg* trhe Comer" 


Fjg. 22 

and Rajjia Mat 
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so that the level line of stitches is uppermost. 
Commence at the same place, with the same 
colour^ and each stitch will start in a hole marie 
the stitch in the previous line. Begin with 
six threads and each stitch in this line will be 
opposite a stitch of tlie same length in the first 
line, only in the opposite direction The next 
two lines will be woiked in exactly the same 
inaitiier, but in. cinnamon coloured rafha. The 
first cinnamon stitch will be ten threads below 
the hrst blue stitch. Keep the hottnm line level 
and the top of each stitch will fit into the hole 
niacle by the blue stitch above it. Complete the 
line, then reverse the canvas as in the second 
blue line. Repeat the blue and cinnamon rows 
until the bag is the required siz.e* 

Level the stitches at both ends with opposite 
colour lafTia Finish the top and bottom with a 
border of upright stitches over lour threads, 
using opposite coloui raJTia, 

Finish the top edge by turning the canvas 
back leaving one thread above the row of upright 
stitches. Work this edge by two rows of over- 
sewing—first row left to right—second row light 
to left. 

Brake the handles* and Hue bag with sateen or 
sliaiituiig silk tq tone. 

5, Raffia Bag in Varied Stitches on 
Rug Canvas 

The materials required are— 

T. J yd, of rs in. Rug Canvas. 

2 . Two shades of green raffia 
Green lining. 

Begimiifig tJrff Pafiern. Turn down tlic edges 
on tho third horizontal line and hem on the 
wrong side. Double the canvas and crease to 
find the centre, which will form the bottom of 
the bag. Work a row of ordinary cross stitch 
with alternate dark and light raffia. Work six 
rows of similar stitclies each side of the centie 
line; this gives a firm foundation for many 
pattern bags. 

The bag can now be worked either upwards 
towards the top, or from the top downwards. 
It is always best to leave the extreme top edges 
until the last. 

Four threads down from the top of the bag 
is the starting place for a row of dark green stais 


worked over two threads. The diagonals arc 
worked first, then the upright stitch and, lastly, 
the horizontal stitch from left to right. Between 
each star one upright thread is left, and these 
are afterwaids worked with a pale green cross 
stitcli. Below this are two rows of graduated 
herringTonc stitch over two, three, and four 
threads, returning to two The hrst row is 
worked, m pale green raffia, and the second low 
iii dark green. 

Revcr.se the canvas so that the top becomes 
the bottom. The raffia used should be wide, 
so that the canvas is completely covered. 

For the second row reverse the canvas again, 
The first line may not end with any particular 
length stitch, but this is of no consequence To 
find the line on the canvas which will foim the 
bottom of the second row, look for the longest 
stitch in the first row. and two threads below 
is the bottom line Follow this line along to the 
selvedge on. the left hand, and bring the needle 
through to the right side. The top of each stitcli 
will lit into the holes made by the stitche.q in 
the first line. 

Below this work a line of pale green herring¬ 
bone stitch worked over two ihre^ids. 

Below this again work a line of dark gicen 
herring-bone stitch worked over ona thread. 

Next follows a line of alternate dark and light 
cross-stitch stais worked over three horizontal 
and two perpendicular lines. As before, the 
diagonals are first worlced, then the upiiglit 
stitch, and the cross stitch slants from the left 
top hole to the light lower stitch 

Now work two rows of alternate light and 
dark stars over two thieads, separated by a row 
of dark green herring-bone stitch over two 
threads. The first side is now coinplete except 
the top edge. For this work a line of darlc green 
herring-bone stitch over one thread. 

Hozff to Finish Off and Make Up the Bag. 
Oversew the top line with dark green raffia 
from left to riglit. Return fiom right to left 
with light green raffia This gives a firm edge. 
Work the second side exactly like the first. 
Cut off the superfluous raffia at the back. Turn 
back the selvedges, hem on the wrong side, and 
mitre the turn at the corners. 

For the iianples plait six strands of each 
colour raffia firmly, and evenly, and tie tlie ends. 
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Gl-aHad JL«nqtli of Stitch Pattam 

^ for Raffia Bag- 




diagram showing position and graded length of stifche 
in 15 .'^and s'l* line of raffia. 
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Sew these on firmly and line the bag with gieeii 
silk or sateen. Fix the sides first, then the ends, 
and hem netLtly. Oversew the sides of the bag 
together with raffia Tic a small knot, pass the 
needle tliroiigh some of the stitches, and bring 
It out at the top front comer. Pass the needle 
through the opposite corner, and pull this stitch 
lightly, but gently, and see that the edges are 



Dingynnir shotting cross stitch over three threads^ 
sfiQXvuig dueclion of centre stitch 
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DiagntfJi sfiotifins cross stitch over two threads, 
showing direction of centre slitch 


level. Oveisew to the bottom, and to fasten off 
sew backwards toward the top. 

6 . Raffia Bag in Eyelet Pattern on 
Rug Canvas 

The Materials leqnired are— 

I. Jyd. of 12 in Rug Canvas 

2 Raffia —■ suggested colours — sea-green, 
black, and natural. 

3. Lining for bag, pale green, black, or natural 
shantung- 

Beginning the Patiarn. Turn down a hem on 
the third horiz^ontal line of the canvas and hem. 
See that the large holes correspond to those on 
the main piece as the pattern will bo worked 
through the fold Commence each coloured 
square in the centre. Each stitch covers two 
threads, and there arc five stitches each side. 
With the green raffia bring the needle through to 
the right side six holes down from the top left- 
hand corner and four holes from the selvedge. 
This is the centre of the first green square Make 
a straight stitch ovei two threads towards the 
top bringing the needle to the centre hole again 
Make another upright stitch the same height, but 
one thread to the right of the last stitch, and 
again bring the needle through the centie hole. 
Make one more upiight stitch one thread to the 
right as before. Now begin the second side, and 
each stitch is one thread lower than the last 
stitch. Repeat this until there aie five 
stitches on that side, each over two 
till cads. Turn the canvas round and 
work the next side until the square is 
completed. 

For the second square follow the 
centre of the first and count four 
threads. This foiins the centre of the 
new square, and when completed will 
leave two threads between the two 
squares. Repeat this until there are 
SIX gieen squares across the canvas, 
Squares 2 and 5 will be continued down 
the bag. Now place the canvas so that 
the selvedge is at the top and work a 
line of gieea squares on a level with 
No. 5 in the top row. Work until theie 
are eight green squares level with the 
selvedge. 



Diagram showing herring-bone shich over Irvo, 
l/ir^e, and four threads 

Fig. 24 

Rajfia Rag in Varied Stitches on Rug Canvas 
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Work a similar line continuing No, 2 square 
Work the intervenmg green squares between 
2 and 5, and malce a complete horizojital lijic 
as at the beginning Between each green square 
on the top line there arc 
now two threads of canvas. 

Place the bag with the 
selvedge at the top, Bring 
the needle threaded with 
black raffia out at the top 
green stitch, and work a 
row of herring-bone stitch, 
over two threads of canvas, 
the whole length of the bag 
to the last giecn stitch 
The strands of raffia should 
be broad and flattened with 
the needle if necessary, 
so that the canvas is not 
V isiblc, Work similar lines 
of herring-bone stitch in 
black raffia between each 
green, square, and continue 
the whole length of the 
bag, always beginning at 
the top left-hand comer of 
the green square. There 
will be seven rows in all, 
the last being outside the 
last green squares, 

Work a similar line in 
black across the top of both 
green horizontal 1 ines of 
squares. Fill in the small 
spaces under the squares, 
with the same stitch, Eacli 
green square is now sur¬ 
rounded by a band of black. 

In between the long lines of 
black there are now left four threads running 
lengthwise under each green square. Fill 111 
these with two rows of herring-bone stitch over 
two threads, similar to the black, using broad 
natural raffia. 

Hole) to Fiyii^h Off ihe Bag, At this stage of 
the pattern the bag is hnisJied cjtcepl the two 
top edges, Above the line of black, work a line 
of gieen lierring-bone over one thicad across the 
bag. The edge, which should be veiy firm, is now 
oversewn with green raffia, working from left 
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to Tight. Over tills a row of black, working from 
light to left. 

To make tlic handles four or hve strands of 
each colour raffia should be plaited firmly, and 


evenly, and tied with coarse cotton at the ends. 
The lung cuds of raffia at the back of the bag 
siioulcl be cut off, TJie solvcdges at the sides 
should be turned back on the wrong side and 
hcmrrzed with coaise cotton, but tlio stitclies 
must not be allowed to show on the right side. 
In order to get tJic coircct po.sitioji for tlie 
handles, divide the top edge of the bag into 
three and j)lacc the luiiidles rather ucaici the 
ends of the bag Sew fiimly with stLong cotton, 
and flatten the ends as much as possible. 
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Diagram io s7iou» iJte beghvmng of each square 



DiagYawi lo show ihe completed square 7vith %pacc between for fietniig-hone slilch 

Fig. 25 

Rajffta Bag on Rug Canvass in Eyelet Paitern 
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Line the bug with one of the suggested colours 
and fix the sides, tlien the ends, and hem neatly, 

Overse^v the sides of tlie bag together with 
black raffia. Tie a small knot and pass the 
needle in between the stitches, and bring it out 
at tlie top corner. Put the needle tliiougli the 
opposite comer and draw the edges close to¬ 
gether. This stitch must be carefully done 
Pull the raffia tightly, taking care that one edge 
of the bag is f|mte level with the other. Oversew 
to the end and fasten off by working back again 
over five or six stitches, 

7. Raffia Bags and Pochettes 

There arc a few important rules to be re¬ 
membered when working with raffia on coarse or 
fine canvas. These can be taught as necessity 
arises. The raffia used irmst correspond to the 
canvas; wide for coarse canvas and thin for the 
finer canvas. If the laffta used is too wide the 
stitches will be bulky; on the other hand^ it must 
not be too thin or the work will look poor. The 
canvas must in all cases be covered, and some¬ 
times a second stitch over the first is necessary. 

Raffia is also inclined to twist after several 
stitches have been worked, but this can be 
remedied by twisting tlie needle round in the 
opposite direction. 

The stitches should be flat, and the shiny side 
of the raffia upperniost. The stitches can be 
flattened by using tlie thumb or first finger of the 
left hand, also by placing the needle under the 
raffia when it is being pulled through the hole. 

Never hurry over raffia woik. Aim at never 
making a bad or false stitch. 

Raffia Bag m Curved Stitch Pattern 

The materials icqulred are— 

I- Medium Penelope canvas, 14 in. x ii in, 

2. Raflia—suggested colours—^tlirce shades of 
violet and one in oyster, 

3. Lining for bag, preferably oyster or light 
sliado of violet. 

Beginning the Pal-teni, Leave a margin of just 
over I in. on each side of the canvas. Begin at 
top left-liand corner. Every stitch covers six 
threads. Allowing for the margin, count twelve 
threads down and make one iipiight stitch over 
six tlireads. Allowing for the margin, count 


twelve threads down and make one upright stitch 
over six threads Then make two stitches the 
same height, but start three threads higher. Then 
three stitches the same height but one thread 
higher than the previous stitch. Then make four 
stitches in a line one thread higher Next make 
three in aline one thread lower, then two in a 
li lie one thread lower still, and lastly one stitch 
three threads lower This last should correspond 
exactly wjth the first stitch. 

This curved pattern should be repeated until 
the desired width is attained, remembering the 
last stitch must be the single stitch which ends 
the complete curve. 

Bogin the second row six threads below the 
single stitch in first row. The top of each stitch 
will fit into the holes made by the preceding row. 

The Colour Scheme, The first three rows are 
worked in three shades of violet, commencing 
with the darkest colour. These tliree rows are 
repeated until the first side of the bag is com¬ 
pleted, with a row of oyster coloured raffia worked 
between each group of violet 

The second side should be worked in the same 
way commencing from the top. 

The small stitches which will be seen at the 
top and bottom of each side can be filled in with 
the next colour—^this will level the lines. 

A margin or line of upright stitches over 
four threads can be worked in dark violet along 
the top of each opening. Cut off the untidy 
ends at the back. 

How to Make Up and Line the Bag. With the 
right side of the work towards you, turn back 
the side edges level with the raffia and hem 
them flat. Turn the two ends iu the same 
manner, mitre the comers of the canvas, and 
liem the ends flat. The handles should be 
made of three strands of each colour raffia, 
plaited fiimly and evenly, and carefully sewn 
oil The LiNlisrG should be of oyster colour if 
possible, or the palest mauve. Pix tJic sides 
first, then the ends. Oversew the sides with 
raffia, and sec that the two top edges are level 
and pulled close together by the first stitch. 

Raffia Pochette in Waved Pattern 

The materials required are— 

I. Medium Penelope canvas. 



RAFKIA 

2. Raffia—crimsoiij red, orange, and choco¬ 
late brown 

3. Lining—crimson or brown silk or sateen. 

Waved Pattern. Allow a margin of 2, in. Com¬ 
mence at the top left-hand comer with crimson 
rafha Every stitch is worked over six threads. 
The second stitch is begun one higher than the 
first, and the third one thread higher than the 
second. The next two stitches will each be one 
tliread lower. Continue in this manner the 
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Lme witli red or orange silk or brown sateen. 
In bending the pochette tn form the pocket a 
suitable line must be found to form the bottom, 
Finish off the same as the other pochettes. 

Raffia Pochette^ Interlocking Stitch 
Pattern 

The materials req^uired arc— 

I. Medium Penelope canvas. 



Curved stUoh pattern showing two lines of raffia Curved stitch pattern sFiOwing stitches eutaiged 

Fig. 26 

Raffia Dag in Curved S/tich Pattern 


width of the pochette, but do not forget to leave 
a 2 in, margin. 

Begin the next row six threads below the first 
stitch, and use the orange raffia. 

The third row should be worked in a similar 
manner in brown raffia. 

Continue to work lines in this order until the 
pochette is of sufficient length Level the two 
ends by working in tlic small stitches with tlic 
next colour raffia 

Round the pochette woik a border of upright 
stitches over six threads in brown raffia, Mitre 
the comers as in the otliei pochette. 

How to Pinish the Pachetio. Cut off the ends 
of raffia at the back and turn back the canvas 
on both sides. Cut this, leaving about J in. turn 
and hem neatly, taking caic that tlie stitclies do 
not appear on the right side. Tuin bade the two 
ends and hem in a similar manner. 


2, Raffia—suggested colours — yellow, blue, 
and green. 

3, Lining—^yellow shantung silk 

hiicrlocking Sliich Pattern The greater pait 

of this pochette consists of interlocking stitchos. 
In addition to tJic margin of i in., allow for two 
bordeis of two and six threads—eight threads 
in all. With tlie yellow raffia begin at the 
bottom lcft-h;md corner and cover the canvas 
with upiight stitches Every stitch passes over 
six threads, but every alteruate stitch com¬ 
mences three threads higher than the picvious 
stitcli. WJicn tlie first line is completed, tJie 
canvas can bo turned round and the second 
line coiniiieiiced where the first finished. Care 
must be taken that tlic lirst stitch is six tin cads 
below the stitcli in the line above The small 
stitdies left at the two ends of the pochette 
can be filled in afteiwauls. Round tlie yellow 
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stitches put a border of pale green upright 
stHchcs over two threads. Outside this put a 
border of royal blue upright stitches over six 
threads. The comers must be mitred, Work the 
blue border until the last yellow stitch is reached, 
Leave the corner^ and make the first blue stitch 
over six threads on the next line. The tops 
of these last two blue stitclies fit into the 


ter red, and oversew the sides with strong silk to 
matth the raffia. 

Raffia Pochette in Darning or Taching 
Stitch Pattern 

The inatexLals required are— 

I. Medium Penelope canvas. 



Diagram t shoxvhig worve^ sliich 



Diagram sfwwmg inUrlockifig s(UeU 

Fig. 27 

Raffici Pocheiids in Waved, Interlocking, 



and Darning or Taching Siitch 


same hole. The comer can now be hlled in 
—five stitches on each side, to be woiked in 
pairs. 

How to PinisJi the Pochette, When this border 
is completed, the long ends of raffia at the back 
can be cut off, and the margin turned back on 
to the wrong side. The sides should be turned 
first, part of the canvas margin cut off, and then 
hemmed. Do the same to the ends, taking caro 
that white canvas does not show on the right 
side. Fix the lining and hem with silk of the 
same colour. To fo-nu the pocket of the pochette 
turn up one-third of it, or a little more if pre- 


2, Raffia—suggested colours—pale green, pale 
orange, and brown 

3. Lining—^pale green or blown shantung silk. 
Darmng or Tacking Stitch, This pochette is 

one of the simplest to make, and consists of 
darning or tacking stitches. Allow i in. margin 
on the four sides of the canvas. With the green 
raffia take np one thread and pass over six 
threads. Continue this down the length of the 
canvas, leaying the inch margin at the bottom. 
Cut the raffia and leave the ends, top and 
bottom, I ill. in length, 

Work six green rows then three orange. 
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Repeat the stripes until the required widtJi is 
reached. 

Tiie horizontal line of white canvas which 
appears across the pochette can bo worked over 
by a ''stem stitch'' of dark brown or some con¬ 
trasting colour. In working this it is better to 
hold the work over the first finger of the left 
hand. The long rafha stitches arc then kept in 
place. 

How to Make Uj> the Pochette With the right 
side of the work towards you, turn back the side 
margin level with the first line of raffia stitches. 
Cut off part of the turn and hem with large 
Stitches, not too close together—care being taken 
that they do not show on the right side, Then 
tiini back both ends on the second horizoiita] 
line. Cut off part of the turn and ends of rafTia, 
and hem as before. Mitre the comers and cut 
away a little superfluous canvas there, so that 
the comers may be flat 

Line with the silk or sateen and fix the sides 
first, then both ends. The sides of the pochette, 
when doubled to form the pocket, can be over¬ 
sewn with thin raffia or coarse silk. If raffia is 
used it Is better to begin at the bottom of the 
pocket, then work along the top edge of the 
same and down the double edges again. This 
avoids "two beginnings^' and "fastenings off." 

Raffia Pochette in Mosaic Pattern 

The materials required are— 

I. Medium Penelope canvas. 

2 - Raffi a — suggested col ours — pastel blue, 
fawn, and dark brown. 

3. Lining—brown or fawn shantung silk, 

Mosaic Pattern This pochette consists of 
alternate blue and fawn squares. Each square 
consists of fouL small squares worked over four 
threads. The stitches in each small square are 
worked in the opposite direction. It is better 


to work the centre stitch first. As these squaics 
are small the raffia should be flat lather than 
thick. (See Fig. aS, page 1x32.) 

Leave two threads bciween each blue and 
fawn square \ seven squares in a row with the 
border makes a good sized pochette. 

Work a second row of squares, leaving two 
threads between it and the first row, and begin 
with a fawn square. There is now an. oblong 
of fourteen squares separated fiom each other 
by two threads. Round this oblong, beginning 
at the top left-hand corner, work a line of cross 
stitch in brown raffia over two threads. Fill in 
witli cioss stitch in the same coJnur the spaces 
between the squares. 

Round the oblong work a second low oi cross 
stitch over two threads, this Lima iii alternate 
stitclics of fawji and brown. Then work a third 
line of dark brown cross stitch as at first. There 
is now a border of three rows of cross stitch. 
Now work a similar oblong of fourteen squares— 
seven in a row. Commence with a blue square 
which will touch the brown line of cross stitch, 
and be exactly luidcr the squares in the first 
oblong. Work the cross stitch between the 
squares, as before, and complete the border. This 
completes onc-third of the pochette. Continue 
working in this way until there are twelve rows 
of squares, 

Howto Pinish the Pochette, Cut off the super¬ 
fluous ends of raffia at the back, and, with the 
right side of the work towards you, turn back 
the canvas at the sides level to about ^ in. Do 
the same to both ends, mitie the corners on the 
wrong side, and cut away the superfluous canvas. 
Fix the lining and hem with silk of the same 
colour, To form the x^ocket of the pochette turn 
up one-third of it, and oversew tlic sides with 
coarse or double brown silk to match the raffia, 
When finished, press the pochette for a few 
hours under a heavy weight. 


RAFFIA WORK ON MADAGASCAR GRASS CLOTH 


Madagascar grass cloth is very suitable 
material for handwork, for children from 9 to 
II years o£ age. Very useful shopping bags, 
that are attractive also, can be made, 

Madagascar grass cloth is bought in the piece, 

ifl-(rL.3fi65) 


about 2J yd. by 20 in. The bags can be planned 
from it, teachers helping the children. A useful 
size is 12 in X t 2 in. when fmished. This means 
that two pieces must be cut. at least 26 in. x 
14 in., to allow for tarnings oi i in all round. 
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On ea.cl\ of tlie two pieces, herns are turned 
once and tacked, first making sure that the two 
pieces exactly match in size. One piece can. then 
be set aside until the decoiation on the other 
is finished The decoration is done in raffia. The 
piece to be decorated is doubled 
in half. One side can then 
be more elahm aieVy decorated 
than the oLlier Children can 
be allowed to make tlicii own 
designs, either painting them 
or workitig in pastels. 

A simple design is made by 
working a border of running 
stitchcsj abou-t z in. from the 
edge, iji two colours, side by 
side. Loop stitches in another 
harmonizing colour can be 
made in all the comers, one 
long stitch diagonally, and two 
slioid ones, neaily stiaight, 
along each side 

Tills amount of design can 
be done again on the other 
side oi the bag. 

Suggested colours are*, red 
and black, with red ur black 
loop stitches, blue and black, 
with yellow or orange loop 
stitches; blue and grey with 
manve loop stitches. 

An extra design can be put 
in the middle of one side of the 
bag if desired. Loop stitches 
and Y-stitches can be combined 
to make an effective design. 

In the middle, one Y-stitcli 
on each of tlie four sides 
should bo put Jirst, and the 
next fowl put between them. 

Pencil dots can be made by 
the children under the teacher's 
snpervisiem to ensure the regU' 
larity of the design. 

A raffia needle or a crewel needle can be used. 
The lafTia must be pulled through the cloth 
gently by the left hand, while the needle is hold 
under the stitch to make it spread out nicely. 
In order to do this the work must be flat on a 
table. 


The design having been completed, the handles 
must be made. Tliick raffia .should be chosen in 
the coloius prevailing in the design, and plaits 
made, A knot is made at one end, and this end 
can be held tightly by one child, while another 


plaits. The handles can be made stronger by 
oversewing two plaits togetherj or by weaving 
together three plaits, or a four-handed plait, 
which would be round, could be made. Handles 
should be about i8 in. long. When made they 
should he tightly bound round with raffia at 



Diagyitm sjiowmg direciton of cenlre Tiiagram shoi^iing the four completed 
Moh in each of the font small squares small squai'os 



Diagraiti shoiumg tulteniaCc squares of iiioswic paiiorn with space 
between for cross stitch 

Pig. 28 

Raffia ffochetie in Mosaic Patteyn 
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the ends, and theit each end is sewn to the shoit 
side of the undecoiated grass cloth, about 2 in, 



II 


(pr bag. nia<Ja 
Maaaga^car Grasecloth-, 

Fig. 29 

(a:) 

5 plaits, 

NWoven together, 


from each end, and about 2 in. down. They 
must he sewn iirmly along each edge, and sevcial 
stitches must be put along the middle. 

The inside and outside of the bag arc now 
ready to be placed together. They must he 
tacked together, and ove^se^vn with laflia. 
When oversewing the top edges, several stitches 
must be put throLigli the handles to give an 
added firmness. The needle lias to pass through 
four thicknesses along the sides, so the raOia 
must bo drawn very gently through, or it will 
fray. It is a good plan to oversew in two colours, 
putting the second colour in between two stitches 
of the firet colour, or the second colour can be 
sewn backwards, producing a cross stitch. 

A Four-handed Plait 

A four-handed plait is made by two children, 
with a third one to hold the plait steady. Each 
child has a number of strands in each hand, 
accoiding to the thickness desired. All the 
strands are knotted together at one end, which 
is held by one cliild, Tire two children makiug 

(C) 

Four handed 
piaiti 



2plaits. 

Sewn ^ 
togcthepi 



Fig. 30 
Raffia Handles 



Fig. 31 

Four-handed Plaiting 
Notice how the hands are placed. 


the x^lalt stand side by side, with the loft arm 
of the child on the right under the right arm 
of the child on the left. The child on tlic right 
chuiiges over the strands from one hand to the 
othei, left ovci right, taking care to keep her 
left arm iindei her coinpanion's right arm. The 
child on tlic left then does the same right over 
left, but takes care to keep her arm above her 
companion's left arm They continue to do this 
alternately until the plait is long enough. They 
must keep the rafha taut all the time, to make 
the x^lait hrm. 

(This plait makes a very useful cord, when 
made of D.M.C. or other silk, or silky threads, 
and can be used to thread tlirougli eyelet Iiolcs 
of tunics, or to make an edging round pin¬ 
cushions.) 
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A Gardemng Apron 

AEadagascar glass cloth usually has fringes 
of the thi ends along ihe short sides This fringe 
may be kept when making a gardening apion, 



Pig. 32 

Dengufor Cnshoii^ Cover 


D.M.C. (01 any thread preferred), and any fancy 
stitch can be worked along the edge to fasten 
it firmly. The band should be longer than the 
short side of the apron, to tie at the hack. 

Cushion Covers 

Cushion c-ovcts to use on garden chair cushions 
may also be made of Madagascar grass cloth, 
decorated with raffia Pillar-box red forms a 
blight contrast to the cloth. A border can be 
made round a squaie of the cloth, and a geo^ 



Fig^ 34 

Rumting and Y-stitch Design for Cushion 
Cover 


which will be useful for holding bass and scissors, 
when tying up plants in the garden. 

An. oblong piece the requhed length should be 


cut, with tliG fringe o\\ one end, and a narrower 



piece about 8 in. for a pocket. 
The pocket can be decoiated. 
A row of daisies of different 
colours, made with raffia, \vith 
green stalks and leaves forms 
work for several lessons. The 


F*g. 33 petals of tho daisies are made 
RrmnP^ and Y- in loop stitch, forming an oval, 
siffc/i Design the space in tlic centre being 
for CentfG of filled in with yellow satiii 
Cushion Cover stitch. The pocket is attached 


to the apron along the two 
short sides and one long side by running stitches 
of raffia, a second row covering the spaces first 
left, making the joining stronger. A line of the 
same stitches down the middle of the pocket is an 
advantage, to prevent it sagging in the middle. 

A long band of unbleached calico is sewn to 
the top of the apron. This must be done in 


metrical design put in the middle. The border 
might be two rows of rather large luiming stitches 
with a cross stitch between. Then the middle 
design could be a small copy (see Fig 32). 

Contrasting colours can be used; the straiglit 
stitches could be black, and the cross stitches 
led or green; or vice versa. 

Y-stttches also make an effective border for 
a cushion cover, combined with running stitches, 
and a small copy of the border in the centre 
completes the design. 

It IS best to do the running stitches all round 
the cushion square first, and put in Y-stitches 
all round afterwards. The comer stitches must 
be running stitches. The second stitch made in 
each corner must be a back stitch to make an 
exact square comer. 

These cushions when completed can be stuffed 
with raffia which has become lavelled, or is 
too thin to use, which would otherwise be 
thrown away. Pieces discarded can be put into 
a bag to be kept clean until they can be so 
used 
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L ight woodwoilc may be considered as a 
form of handwork for the classroom, but 
^ it IS a pai ticularly admhable typeof practi¬ 
cal work for the handwork room which is being 
provided in many of the new Junior Schools. 
The early stages of woodwork as taken in the 
specially equipped handicraft room may also be 
considered as a form of light woodwork, but this 
chapter is not intended to deal with the begin^ 
nings of the more advanced work cai i ied on by 
the specialised teacher; it will deal only with 
such methods of woodwork as can be taken in 
the ordinary classroom or the general handwork 
room with simple and inexpensive equipment, 
The early schemes of light woodwoi’k were 
mainly concerned with what was termed "'strip- 
work," and consisted in the mam of cutting off 
strips of prepared wood with a light form of 
dovetail saw, and nailing the strips together to 
form a model, more or less useless. The mam 
point in its favour was that it entailed a certain 
amount of measurement, and simple ruler draw¬ 
ing could be carried oii in conjunction with 
the practical work A later development intio- 
duced simple toys and a simple form of fretsaw, 
and in this connection a considerable amount of 
useful work was carried out. 


Adapting Woodwork to the Junior 
School 

It is hardly possible, even in a general hand¬ 
work room, and certainly not in a classioom, to 
consider the possibility of planing wood; it is, 
therefore, an essential that prepared material 
should be used. The use of leady-planed wood 
does away with the necessity of a heavy bench 
and also the jack plane, thus enabling yoiinger 
children to undertake quite interesting work 
The availability of pl3'^vvood in different thick¬ 
nesses supplies tlie material for larger work than 
is possible with strips, and, apart from the 
possible use of a small smoothing plane, it is 
possible to do a lot of work on the desk or a light 
table. 


Aims of the Course 

One oi the essential features of any form of 
handwork is that it should be practical con¬ 
structional woikj involving the use of tools and 
various media, In practice it requiies thought 
and training m design, and aims at securing 
skill, power, accuracy, and appieciation of art 
and craftsmanship. It should develop creative 
thought and be a means of evolving in the child 
a rciady adaptability to conditions, but above ail 
no scheme of handwork should be a separate 
entity, it should be an integral part of the ordin¬ 
ary school cun'iculiim, and be a means of opening 
up the mind to a wider outlook. 

The association of handwork mth practical 
design is an ideal to he aimed at in arranging 
any scheme, and in dealing with light woodwoik 
the possibilities of cailying on practical pattern 
design with the constructional work should be 
thoroughly considered A considerable amount 
of work involving simple decoration is possible^ 
and the value of actually working out a pattern 
on the material cannot be over-estimated The 
work of the art class can be earned on, to a great 
extent, in the handwork room, and light wood¬ 
work can be made to form a useful medium for 
particularly interesting work. 

An impoitant principle to be considered in 
every form of handwork is that of fitness for 
purpose. Much of the light woodwork carried 
out in the past would not stand the test of this 
essential principle. It does not necessarily mean 
that the use of strips of wood does not lend itself 
to the making of small articles, but at least the 
articles made should be properly made. Small 
models of household lurnituie often foim an 
important feature of light woodwork, but if 
they collapse at a touch they arc of little use as 
models and only serve to disappoint the makei, 
and eventually find theii proper place with the 
firewood, to say nothing of the waste of effort. 

Many of the decoiative processes can he 
earned on in conjunction with light woodwork 
for example, the earlici work in stick-pimting 
can be developed, stencilling with stains instead 
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of paint provides a suitable means of decorating, 
and in addition some very interesting work can 
be developed by tire use of gesso paste. Thin 
pewter may also be used with advantage, but, 
instead of being used to cover the wood, it can 
be used to enhance the material and to supply 
conatructional features. It is possible to use thin 
copper and even thin brass in the same way 
Refer ling again to the principle of fitness for 
purpose, it should be undeistood that its applica^ 
tion to methods of construction is as important 


the ordinary sloping desk, so that aievel surface 
IS provided, and even with a room specially 
adapted for the practice of several forms of 
handiwork the table or light benches should be 
protected against the action of the cutting tools, 
especially the saw, Seveial forms of workboards 
suitable for light woodwork are obtainable from 
the educational supply firms ; it is essential that 
the workboai'd should be provided with a vice, 
either a side screw vice or some reliable fouii of 
wedge vice. As sawing, drilling, etc., will be 



in light woodwork as in any other foim of 
constructional work. The material should be 
approached in the same way as in the worlcing 
of other matenal. At the outset it must be 
recognized that there are distinct limitations in 
the tools and equipment; it is, therefore, unde¬ 
sirable to attempt forms of construction that can 
be carried out more suitably with different tools 
and more suitable equipment It is also inad¬ 
visable to attempt the consti notion of articles 
that ought to be made with thicker matenal and 
the ]oints of the carpenter and the ]oiner 

Equipment 

The question of equipment is an important 
one, A suitable covering can he provided for 


dnne, each desk should be piovidcd with a 
special board fui the purpose; it is more eco¬ 
nomical to have a board that can be fiequently 
renewed with little cost than to use the work¬ 
table 

Figs I and 2 illustiate a convenient form of 
work-table suitable for the ordinary school desk; 
it is provided with a simple form of W’edgc vice 
forming part of the top of the table when not 
required for woodwork, so that the table can be 
used for other foims of handwork. Fig 3 ill us- 
tiates the usual form of sawiiig-hoard suitable 
also for use when using the drill. The boaid 
show’n in Fig 4 is convenient to use with the 
framesaw, and is used witli a cheap loim of Ci 
cramp, and can be attached to the work-tahlc 
Klaige tables arc available in a specially ai 1 anged 
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room for general handwork, the woik-table can (Fig. 6), also of metal if possible; a light form of 

be dispensed with, provided some form of vice is tenon saw (Fig- ']), one with a grip handle being 

avsiilcible- The light form of metaFworJeers' vice preferable to the round-handled saw ; a Hght 

is suitable for imicli of the work, but the inside hammer (Fig, 8); and a knife (Fig 9), which 

of the vice jaws shoulcl he covered with angle may also be used for cutting thick cardboard. 



Fig. 13 Fig. Fig 10 

Framesaw (10) ; Spokeshavc (iiL Clii^cl (rz) ; Pinc&rz (13) 


pieces oi thin lead or tinned piate. In any case There are cei-taia other essential tools that 
the sawing-boards will be required, A useful should be provided in about the proportion of 
forin of mitie-block is shown in Fig. 5 one to each six children. These include a frame- 

Geneially there is no need to supply a com- saw 01 fretsaw (Fig. ro}j a faiily cheap form of 
pletc set of tools for each childj although it is framesaw is available that is made to take an 
convenient to do so, One kit between two may ordinary fretsaw bladcj but it is possible to 
be made to answer. The essential tools that each obtain an adjustable frame so that broken blades 
child will use regularly are as follows. A 12 in, can be used up. It is somewhat doubtinl if the 
rule, preferably of luetal; a small try-square increased cost of the adjustable frame is worth 
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Fig. i8 



Fig. ig 

"Millan Fall" Geurcd Drill and BU (14) ; Screwdriver (15); Brace (16): 
Cvltmg Gauge (17); Half-round File (18); Cabinet Rasp {19) 
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while, as the saw-blades are su cheap In any 
case the ordinary fretsaw frame with the deep 
opening is quite unsuitable for young childien. 
but one or two of these frames may be mclucled 
in case they are called for , they aie inexpensive, 
Two forms of spokesliave should be provided, 
one for inside, and the othei for outside cuives 
and flat surfaces (Fig, li). A single-iion small 
iron plane is advised by some authorities, but 
for all ordinary pmposes the spokeshaves will 


useful when dealing with thin wood It is as 
well to provide one of each kind oi hie, such as 
round, half-roimd (Fig. i8), flat, and a cabinet 
rasp (Fig. X9)> A double-sided carborundum 
stone, having a smooth and a coarse surface 
(Fig 20), will be needed, as also an oil can One 
or two veiueis (Fig 2r) and gouges should be 
added, and for cutting thin metal it is advisable 
to have a pair of tinman's snips (Fig 22) A 
marking gauge or two can be added if desired 



Fig. 20 



Fig. 21 



Fig. 22 

Carbonindum Stone (20); Veiner (21I , Siiips (22) 


suffice. Two chisels (Fig. 12), one J in, and one 
f in., will do for a stait, but it is certainly con¬ 
venient to have some of the sizes in between. A 
pair of cutting plieis may be added, as also 
ordinary pincers (Fig 13). A drill with a supply 
of small bits will be necessary; the ordinary 
avchimediaii action can be obtained very cheaply 
but the cheaper form of "Millais FalF' geared 
drill (Fig. 14) 3S so much more convenient to 
use and more economical m the end that its use 
is recommended. A small screwdriver (Fig 15) 
IS a necessity. 

One each of the following tools should be 
stocked, if possible. A brace (Fig. 16) with a 
supply of centre-bits : J m , Jin , J in., and i in. 
will do at first. A cutting gauge (Fig, 17) is 


and also some bradawls and giiiileLs, but with a 
dull these hand boring tools will not be required. 

The cost of the above equipment for a class of 
forty children should not amount to more tliaii 
£12, but a better quality at an expenditure of 
about £iS would be advisable Much depends 
on the way the tools are stored and cared for 
when in use, but with ordinary care the cost of 
upkeep of tool equipment should be very small 
after the first ontlay. Siicli consnmnblc material 
as saw blades, driU bits, and hies will require 
lencwing from time to time, otherwise the equip¬ 
ment will last for many years. Suitable cup¬ 
board room should be provided and trays or 
racks supplied, so that the fouls can be stoied 
without damage and are easily accessible 
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Material 

Supplies oi material may be found rather 
difficult, especially in rural schools, although 
many of the educational supply firms keep a 
large stock of suitable wood. Wooden packing 
cases made of sound and smooth wood of good 
quality can often be obtained, but as a rule 
packing cases are made of rather hard and knotty 
material and are generally quite unsuitable. 
Prepared material such as do welling, planed 
trellis wood, planed laths, and thin match- 
boarding can be obtained without much 
difficulty and are inexpensive; but well-planed 
timber^ free from knots and cut to special sizes^ 
is rather expensive, and care should be exercised 
in ordering, Plywood of all kinds is not expen¬ 
sive, and it IS possible to obtain plywood faced 
with such timbers as oak, walnut, Oregon pine, 
birch, and other decorative wood. Thin wood 
up to i in. thick can be obtained in mahogany, 
sycamore, satin walnut, oalc, chestnut, beech, 
etc., planed on both sides for use in fretwoik. 
Sycamore, white chestnut, and satin walnut are 
the cheapest and quite suitable. 

There are many varieties of machme-made 
mouldings and headings available for use in 
light woodwork, corner moulding can be used 
with plywood in making boxes; flat, round, half- 
round, and quarter-round, plain or ornamental, 
beading, and many kinds of simple shapes in 
mouldings are available. Various uses for this 
kind of material will be illustrated, but, as far as 
possible, the use of mouldings and headings 
should be restrained and arise only from the 
need for decorative work. Machine-made mould¬ 
ings can be used for making picture frames a 
small mitre sawing block is easily made, and 
many uses will be found for it 

Early Work for Juniors 

It IS not proposed to illustrate in this aiticle 
anything in the way of model furniture, but to 
suggest methods of making useful pieces of 
work. The use of nails, screws, and glue in 
making the necessary joints is generally more 
useful than attempts at making shaped joints 
with the saw and chisel The work should lead 
to the more advanced form of woodwork taken 


in the handicraft room, but, as in the case of 
ruial schools, where it is often impossible for 
the children to attend a centre for either metal¬ 
work or woodwork, the scheme outlined in these 
pages will give the children a working knowledge 
of the more commonly used tools. 

A beginning should be made with some strip 
wood, materials i in, wide and not more than 
Jin thick, preferably a little thinner, and a 
length of 12 in. should be cut off and marked 
off in im. spaces. The inch divisions should be 
sLib-clividcd into halves and quarters, and pencil 
lines, should be drawn, across the strip to form a 
rule, as shown at Fig. 23. This first piece of 
work gives familiarity with the use of tlie ruler in 
marking out pieces of wood and brings Llie try- 
square into use as well The ends of the strip 
can be smoothed by holding the wood upright 
and lubbing them on a sheet of fine glass-paper. 

Pencil and Knife Sharpeners 

The next piece of work is actually connected 
With glass-paper, and it can be pointed oat that 
it IS not really convenient to use the fiat sheet 
as it is, but by sticking the paper on a piece of 
wood it can be put to better use, There arc 
several ways in which glass-paper is useful when 
glued clown to a wooden base; one is to use the 
mateiial for sharpening pencils, and this leads 
to the making of a pencil sharpener as shown in 
Fig, 24. I'iie wood used can be wider than that 
used for the rulei, at least 1J in. wide and about 
4 in. long. The glass-paper (Fig. 25) should 
entirely cover llie piece of wood, and can be 
secured with ordinary glue or with liquid glue 
from the tube. 

The grades of glass-paper should be noted and 
another pencil sharpener made with two grades 
of glass-paper, one side being of fine and the 
other of medium. In this case the wood may be 
a little wider to give experience m cutting wider 
strips. While the attention is drawn to one form 
of abrasive material, another should be dealt 
witli, and the possibilities of emery paper and 
cloth discussed. While it is possible to smooth a 
piece of wood with glass-paper, it is impossible 
to use the same material with effect on metal 
surfaces. By substituting emery for glass-paper, 
it is possible to make a sharpener suitable for 




. ^ 




FIG 23 . 





r)G .26 


fff r±mut(,(^ i,i,ape (27) , Combined Knife and Pencil Sharpener (28) 
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keeping a. keen edge on a knife, as shown iii 
Fig. 26. 

In making a knife sharpener the advantage of 
having a handle to it should be considered; at 
least a portion of the strip of wood should be 
lelt for holding. The suggestion given m Fig. 27 
indicates a suitable shape The use of the two 
kinds of abrasive paper suggests the possibility 
of making a combined knife and pencil sharpener 
on the lilies of the illustration. Fig, 28. Tlie 
V-shaped cuts, as well as those at the top of Uie 
Imndlc can be made with the saw, knife, or 
chisel If the first one is left with saw-cut ends 
and the second with knife- or chisel-cut comers, 
the neater and more suitable smooth finish can 
be pointed out. 

Line or Strifig Wmder 

Although the above begiiming with shaping 
can be developed, it is a good plan to continue 
the use of strips in making a line or stiing winder 
as shown in trig, 2g, In this piece of work it 
is necessary to use nails in securing the strips 
together and a new operation is introduced. 
The wood should be about :|in. by ^ in., and 
the nails not more than | in. The strips should 
be nailed together first of all by using one nail; 
it can then be pointed out that the angle will not 
remain a nglit-angle, because the one nail in 
each overlap acts as a hinge when the frame is 
held at opposite comers The need for two nails 
is now understood, and it should be worked out, 
Incidentally the idea of trellis will be seen, and 
the possibility of using strips of wood to make 
one of those expanding toys on the lazy-tongs 
principle. 

Pot Stands 

Still using strips of wood, possibly a little 
thicker, further experience in nailing can be 
provided by making a pot .stand, as shown at 
Fig. 30 This piece of v/oik provides practice in 
measuring, cutting accurately to the lines, and 
spacing, as well as nailing. It is possible to 
make two or three pot stands in different siies 
without the work bccomtng monotonous* It is 
not essential that the strips should be of the 
same width; two different widths can be used 


so that the idea, of a simple pattern can be 
evolved, besides adding variety to the work 

Wooden Labels 

If desirable, the simple operations of cutting 
and nailing strips can be carried on by making 
plant supports for training geraniums and other 
pot plants, but, as there will be many other 
opportunities of obtaining useful practice in 
these operations, progress can be made to greater 
advantage by intioducing new tools. A begin¬ 
ning has already been made in simple shaping, 
and this can be carried a stage further by making 
a plant or other label as shown at Fig. 31. The 
shape should be cut with the saw m the first 
place and then finished with a spokeshave. The 
use of this tool in leaving a smooth surface will 
be appreciated at once, and care will have to be 
taken that it is not used too vigorously. 

Paper-Knives 

Following the plant label with a key label calls 
for the use of the drill in making the hole for 
the string, amd then the use of the spokeshave 
in slightly rounding the sharp corners can be 
discovered. It is probable that suggestions will 
be forthcoming for making paper-knives; if not 
the idea can be suggested at this stage, and this 
opens a considerable field for interesting work. 
Soft wood IS hardly suitable for making a paper- 
knife, so sycamore or some other close-grained 
wood should be used. Suggestions for paper- 
knives are illustrated in Fig 32, and it will be 
seen that the idea of the knife cut is developed to 
provide a simple decoration for the handle. 

AVliitewood paper-knives can be finished with 
a stain and then wax-polished, but the surface 
should be very carefully smoothed with fine 
glass-paper. An effective decorative feature 
may be provided by forming a simple pattern 
OH! the handle with round blobs of enamel paint 
or by stick prints before the stain or polish is 
applied. There is no lack of alternative treat¬ 
ment in this part of the work, cither in the shape 
of the blades or the handle, or in the method of 
applying pattern and colour. 

Considerable care will be needed in the use 
of the spokeshave when cutting away the waste 
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wood to form the shariDened ed^es of the paper- 
l<nife Owing to the fact that thin wood is 
used, very little pressure should be exerted, end a 
good plan is to rest the length on similaT mateiial 
and secure the two thicknesses to the work¬ 
table with a G'* cramp as suggested in Fig. 33. 
The use of the spokeshave will also give experi¬ 
ence in finding out the direction ot the grain, for 
it will be found that in one direction the tool will 
take off smooth shavings but in the opposite 


The use of colour can be extended by making 
name plates and surrounding a piece of lettering 
with a decorative border Slencil-cut letters 
can be used, but painted letters are generally 
more effective. The letters can be drawn direct 
on the wood vvilli lead pencil, and in. the case of 
clock or roman letters filled in with pencil, 
A suitable pamt to use is one nf the celluloid 
enamels thiaiitid down a little with the medium 
supplied for tlie purpose, but good work can be 



Fen Rest 


direction there is often a tendency for the grain 
to pull Lip and leave a rough surface. 

Finger and Name Plates: Colour 
Decoration 

The decorative treatment suggested for the 
handle of the paper-knife can be utilized m 
making finger plates for the door, using tlim 
material not much more than ^ in, thick. To 
round the edges and the ends of very thin wood 
in the wedge or screw vice would be difficuU, 
but if the suggestion for the shaving of the sides 
of the paper-knife is carried out and a suitable 
piece of wood is placed under the finger plate, 
wood thinner than in, can be safely worked. 
Owing to the largci suiface available, the finger 
plate provides an opportunity for the use of the 
stencil, The pattern can be painted on with 
ordinary oil paint and wax-polished wJieii dry. 
or the surface can be covered with a suitable 
stain. Opportunities for colour harmonies are 
given in the combined use of oil paints and 
stains by using either plain blobs of paint, prints 
made by sticks, or patterns formed by the stencil. 


done with ordinary water-colours mixed with a 
little gum. A good brush is esseutiai, a writer's 
brush of sable is best; the ordinary camel-hair 
water-colour brush is practically useless for the 
purpose 

More Ad'oanced Work: Pen Rest 
and Boxes 

A little more difficult constructional work 
should follow the use of the spokeshave, and 
the suggestion for a pen-rest shown in Fig- 34 
should be worked nut. The V-shaped opening 
can be cut witli tJie fretsaw, it jsnot too early to 
introduce this new tool, and a good opportunity 
occurs of jlinstiatiiig tlie advisability of jnarking 
out the parts and doing some of the preparatory 
cuUiiig before tlie parts are cut off; in the pre¬ 
sent case the two ends can be shaped while the 
wood is of siilTicient length to hold comfortably 
on the sawing board. The sawing will have to be 
i^ery carefully done if (lie edges arc to be truly 
sci_uare, this applies particularly to the uprights 
that arc aftciwaids nailed on. 

The material to be used should be gradually 
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in.crea.sed in siae, both as regards area and flange on the lid will be noted and carried out 

thickness^ h\it it is important that practice with either separate stiips or with one piece, 

should be given in planning out the material A larger box with inner divisions may well 
A good plan at this stage U to make a small open follow, and a suggestion is given in Fig. 36 for 
box, as shown at Fig. 35 : this can be used for such a box, to be fitted with an inside fitting Sid. 



Ojjeri, Box (35); Box with BivUions (36); Nail Box with Handle (37) 


nails or odds and ends. The box should be The possibility of making use of one of the parti- 
drawn in plan, and side view and the sizes of the tions to form a handle should not be overlooked ; 
various parts carefully noted. One box should the illnstration in Fig 37 of a nail box is a good 
be made with the bottom nailed on the sides and example of the sort of work that can be done 
another with the bottom fitted inside, A third with wood not less than ^ in thick, 
box can be made with a projecting bottom and a An opportunity should be piovided for the use 
similar lid ; the necessity of providing for a of screws in making a joint; this can be found in 
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box-making, either in the sides or in providing 
a handle for the lid. One of the uses of the 
screw is that it can he used as a hinge, and in 
Fig. 38 is illustiated a method of providing a 
hinged lid for a box to hold stamps, etc. The 
base is a plain piece of wood to which is nailed a 
piece with the centie portion removed witli the 
framesaw, This is a new method of employing 
tlie saw, and requires a hole in which to insert 


witli pins; the correct position of the screw holes 
as well as the most convenient length of the 
strips can tlien be found by experiment, 

Use of Glue 

The use of glue as a means of making strong 
joints can be illustrated in many ways, and^ 
although the liquid form is certainly convenient^ 



Bok mifh Hinged Lid (38) 


A Useful LJail Box (39) 


the blade Those who have done any fretwork 
will have no difficulty in fixing the blade in the 
frame. The top of the box is a little larger than 
the centre portion, and is secured at one corner 
with a screw 

Another use for the screw m forming a bjnge 
is shown in Fig. 39, and consists of fitting three 
boxes together so that they open out as shown. 
Apart from the necessity of making all the boxes 
of exactly the same width, and the two top ones 
together the same length as the bottom one, 
there is no special difficulty. To prevent mis¬ 
takes in cutting oh the hinge strips and screwing 
them in wrongly, it is a good plan to cut some 
strips from cardboard and fit them in position 


it is rather expensive when used on large sur¬ 
faces. Ordinaly Scotch cake glue, broken in 
pieces and placed in a jar filled up with water, 
should he allowed to stand until the glue has 
swollen to a jelly The surplus water is now 
drained a\va3^ and the >ar placed in a saucepan 
of hoiling watei, that is unless a proper glue-po-t 
forms a part of the equipment. When the water 
has simmered for some time a scum will appear 
on the top of the glue; this should be skimmed 
off, and the glue can be used at once and applied 
with a fairly stiff brusli, It is essential to good 
work that the glue should be hot and as little 
as possible used. Bcgiuucrs usLially make tlie 
mistake of Jiaving the coaling of glue much too 
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thick, ii it vviil not run easily off the brash, a 
little hot water should be added, care hemg 
taken not to weaken it too imich- 

The suggestion given in Fig 40 for a tcci-pot 
stand provides an opportunily for gluing two 
flat surfaces together and using some beading. 
The material can be plywood^ the top piece being 
i in. less all round tliau t!ie bottom piece. Plain 


with glue, but it will be necessary to see that the 
rebate is quite free rcom glue: it is better to do 
this with, a wet brush before the glue gets hard. 
If it does get hard, the knife should be run along 
the edges of the wood to ensure that no lumps 
remain. 

Further practice ui gliinig flat surfaces to¬ 
gether can be obtained by making a matchbox 








Sta^id (40); Mafch-ho:\^ Stand (41 and 42) 


quarter-round may befitted in the rebate formed 
on the edges by the difference in the two thick¬ 
nesses, but a more decorative effect is ohhoined 
by using bait beading or a hollow beading instead. 
The joining of the corneis brings in a new 
problem, that of the mitre, and it will be neces¬ 
sary to saw the beading to length on a mitre 
block, a simple piece of apparatus (Fig 5) with 
guiding-holes for the saw made at an angle of 
45 degrees, It is a good plan at first to cut the 
strips of beading a trifle longer than the bottom 
of the stand, and then to saw to the exact length 
at the right angle. The beading should he fixed 


stand as shown at Figs, 41 and 42, The inateiial 
is cut to leave a rebate of J in. on each side and 
the space filled in with quarter ball beading. 

In this case it will be necessary to exercise 
some care to make the corners cuiiicide properly ; 
it will not do if the length is cut off anywhere. 
The ends of the beading should fit as near as 
possible exactly. Other forms of turned and 
sawn beading can be used, and in all cases the 
same care must be taken in correctly spacing it 
out The upper portion of the stand can be made 
with a solid piece so that the cover can slip over 
it half way, but the neater method shown 
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provideii foi an outer case made so that the box 
is slipped inside ; a small box is g^lued to the 
bottom so tliat the inner case is pushed up half 
way. The work entailed in sawing out the slots 
on the side ol the matchbox holder is not diifi- 
cult^ and it is suggested that the curves are first 
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Egg Stands 

Having liad some experience with the cculre- 
bit, the class should have further opportunities, 
an example in the fnrin of an egg stand being 
illustrated at Pig. 43. In this piece of work 5,0 me 




Egg Slatids 


made with a centre-bit as indicated in the dia¬ 
gram. It is necessary to make a hole for the 
saw in any case, and it is an opportunity of 
using a centre-bit with some advantage. Several 
centre-bit holes should be bored in older to 
remove most of the waste; the edges can then 
be trued up with a chisel. It will be seen that 
the strip of wood for the sides is not cut apart 
until after the openings have been cut, 


round do welling is used foi the siippoi ts, the 
material being obtainable in a range of diamc ters 
from \ in ripwaids. The top piece of wood may 
be slightly smaller than the bottom, hut should 
be large enough to allow of loin 1 in diameter 
holes (none too large foi the purpose). 1 he 
addition of an ^in. would be an advantage. 
The length of the uprights should be about ij: m., 
and, if they are secured fiom the bottom with 
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ordinary IlaL-licad scrovvs, the top might have 
rouncl-heacled screws 

The square eg^ stand is usuaJiy a iavonritt: 
piece of work, and may be Jtollowcd with a round 
one, as shown at Fig. 44. With the fiamesaw 
it is a comparatively simple mattei to cat out 
the round shape and, if leqiiircd, the edges can 
be finished with tlie spokeshave. There slioiild, 
however, be no need for the latter tool if the 
sawing is carefully done, the hmsli being given 
with a hie wsed and tliere if there should be 
a sliglit lump, otherwise a pad of glass-paper 


Stand Jor Cotton Reels 

The use of dowelling suggests the possibility 
of making a stand to hold cotton reels; it should 
be made on the lines suggested for the alterna¬ 
tive form of egg-stand with double thickness 
base. The do welting required is i in. diameter, 
and, instead of screwing the material from the 
bottom, suitable holes should be drilled in the 
base, so that the uprights can be glued in place. 
Although the circular form is suggested, there is 
no reason why other shapes should not be made; 



Stand Joy Cotton Reels 


should be enough. The circular egg stand can be 
made to hold six eggs, and in that case the sup¬ 
ports should be at least thiee, six if the wood 
used is at all tliiii, and one in tlie centre as well. 
Plywood will be found the most suitable 
material to use 

A more decorative stand can be made by 
making the base with two thicknesses of wood 
and leaving a lebate on the outside edge for 
Riling in with quarter-ball beading- The top 
piece may be pierced with holes corresponding 
with those on the upper portion but smaller, 
and the circular supports need not be moie than 
I in. ]iigli. The stand is improved by the 
addition of a centre handle, this can be a plain 
piece of dowelling, but, referring back to the 
earlier work in knife-cut decoration, there are 
possibilities of using a square piece of wood 
having the corners cut or notched to form a 
pattern. Knife cuts in the form of V shaped 
recesses can be done on the corners as well as 
on the sides of the wood. 


the example shown at Fig. 45 illustrates quite a 
simple form of cons ti net ion, but, when the 
rebates are Riled in with ornamental beading, an 
effective piece of work results 

Further Suggestions 

Trays. With the practice gained in cutting the 
mitred corners of the beading for the work pre¬ 
viously outlined, it should be possible to carry 
mitriug a stage or two further Small trays with 
a simple piece of beading round the edge, as 
shown in Figs, 46 and 47, are easy enough to do, 
and apart from the increase m the size of the 
mateiini it is no more difficult to make larger 
trays, as shown in Fig 48. The prepared tray 
moulding can be bought ready for use, with 
some careful selection in the kind of plywood 
used for the base of the tray, some really pre¬ 
sentable pieces of work can be done. It should 
be noted that in a large surface, such as a tray, 
much depends on the grain of the wood, and 
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plywood il is possible to obtain beanliful 
grain effects which may be enbancecl by stain 
and polish. The .stain should be as transparent 
as possible : the spirit stain used in leather work 
is admirablcj some of the plain aualine dyes arc 
suitable, as also some water stains A good 
effect is obtainable, if the wood is not sufficiently 
decorative in itself, by applying ebony stain, but 
prior to the stain a pattern in colour should he 
arranged as a border, the paint being either 
ordinary enamel or cellulose. When the ebony 
stain IS applied, the surface should be rubbed 
over lightly with a soft rag and the coloured 
border will remain, increased in its effectiveness 
by the black background, This treatment can 
be carried out in other ways, and is particularly 
effective for huger plates and plain stands. 

Flaitp PUhire Frames (Fig. 49). These do not 
involve much more advanced work than the 
borders of frays, very similar kind of moulding 
being used. The difficulty in making picture 
frames properly, apart from tliat of accurate 
jjiitres, lies in nailing up the corners, and this 
requires a fairly strong vice or one of the corner 
cramps wliicli are specially made for the pur¬ 
pose* An alternative plan to nailing is to glue 
the corners together and to give the required 
eittra strength insert a thin layer of wood in a 
saw cut. The corneis should be cramped down 
to the work-table; the saw is held sideways and 
carefully lun into the wood as at Fig. 50. Odd 
pieces of veneer wood should be used to fit into 
the saw cut, as shown in Fig 51, the pieces 
being fii'st covered with glue, Leave corners 
until the glue has dried and then sa^v the 
projections off. If veneer is not obtainable, 
one of the layers from an odd piece of plywood 
can be used quite as ehectively. 

Small Book Stands can be made quite easily 
from prepared wood, a simple design being 
illustrated in Fig. 52, The end pieces of the 
stand provide spaces for decorative work, and 
one particularly effective method that ot 
stick printing with hot iion shapes instead of 
wooden sticks; it is merely a development of 
stick printing. The mateiial is obtained from 
large screws and nails as shown m Fig. 53, and 
with a Bunsen burner as a heater there is not 
much risk of burnt fingers provided that the 
handles are substantial. The wood should be 


only s%htly charred and then rubbed vlforouBly 
wtli a stiff brush, Ica-ving a bght brown Stain on 
the wood; this is particulaity effective, especi¬ 
ally if a white wood, such as sycamore, is used. 
This form of wood decoration is a very old one, 
and may be used on such work as wooden trays! 
picture-frame moulding, and boxes 

Chip Carving. ,£\nother useful form of decor¬ 
ation is that of chip carving and gouge cuts. 
For the decoration of book-stand ends, the top 
of boxes, and similar flat sui laces, clhp carried 
decoration, also au old method, can be effectively 
carried oid Ihc cats are particularly simple, as 
will be seen in Fig, 54. Although there is not a 
great variety m the cuts, a number of combina¬ 
tions can be worked out using no other tool than 
the knife. With the gouge or veincr, as the very 
narrow carving gouges ai'e called, tJiere is ample 
opportunity for working out definite patterns on 
the wood, It is hardly advisable, using compara¬ 
tively thin wood, to carry gouge-cut decoration 
to any distance, but the beginnings are possible, 
and Fig, 55 indicates some of the possibilities. 

Use of Metal.. Fig. 56 indicates a method of 
using thin pewter or copper to make angles for a 
hox The top handle is also formed from the thin 
metal by hammering it slightly from the inside 
into a hollow made in a piece of wood. There is 
no point in covering the box entirely with metal, 
but using the material as strengthening plates 
for the sides of the box, and as ornamental 
features in the form of handles or hinges, the 
material is put to its proper use. The making of 
hinges is not difficult, but heie lack of space pre- 
cludesdcsciiption of the coiistrucfJonal metliocls. 

Conclusion 

The above suggestions fot a. couise of light 
woodwork can be extended to cover the work of 
sei^eral terms without duplicating the actual 
examples The suggestions outlined grow out of 
one another, and as far as possible this idea 
should be encouraged. The use of a tool in one 
piece of work may suggest something to follow, 
or the construction caiiied out in ona example 
may be improved or elaboiated in the next. 
All the examples here ilhistnited areht for the 
pin pose for which they arc intended, and if 
alternative projects aie addc<l they should be 
subjected to the same test. 
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I T is acknowledged generally that decorative 
arts and crafts do not make so strong an 
appeal to children as does constiactive 
craft work. The reason is that many children 
feel that the ahility to -draw and paint is a gift 
and is not acquired through training, The 
incUnatioii to "make'" is strong in children* and, 
therefore, a constructive craft is greatly appre¬ 
ciated in. school, as the work provides an ex¬ 
cellent outlet for their creative faculties, at the 
same time developing constructive ability, 
observationj patience, and accuracy. You have 
only to give a boy a few tools and some material 
and at once he is eager to produce a gratifying 
result, 

Craftwork in many schools lias to be very 
limited, owing to Jack of suitable accommoda¬ 
tion, but where a Handwork Centre or Practical 
Room IS provided a wider clioice of useful crafts 
is possible, When rigid economy has to be 
seriously considered, some handicrafts, owing to 
the costly outlay for tools and equipment, have 
to. make way for the less expensive crafts, 
Among the latter, Cane Basketry is well worth 
considering. The necessary tools are few, 
materials can be used economically, and very 
attractive articles can be produced to serve a 
useful purpose m the home. One advantage of 
this craft is that it is equally suitable for boys 
and girls, but ultimate success depends upon the 
simplicity o£ the models in the early stages of 
the craft. Baskets of simple shape and design 
serve better as models than those of fanciful 
shape and elaboiate weaving. 

History of the Craft 

It is always of interest to delve into the past 
and trace the histoiy and development of a craft 
from the earliest times to the present day, and 
earnest basket makers will find their time and 
patience wcU rewarded by learning something 
of the origin of basketry, of its rise and progress, 
and of tlie legends and romance of the craft. 


Basketry has been termed the Cinderella ol 
the crafts; like the heroine of the fairy tale, it 
had a humble origin, but to-day it ranks among 
the recognized constructive crafts. In the 
earliest days crudely made baskets were fash¬ 
ioned to form some kind of receptacle for daily 
use. We learn that primitive man subjected 
basketry to serve him in the form of platters 
and goblets, from which he ate and drank His 
food was cooked in a basket, water was fetched 
in a basket; his children were carried in a 
basket, and he himself was buried in a basket- 
like coffin. 

In later years the craft was practised in almost 
every country m the world in some form or 
other to fill a need, Although to some it may 
seem to be a stretch of imagination, our modern 
boats, carts, and houses really originated in the 
crudely made basketry specimens of early days. 
To-day we can find survivals in the coracles 
used by Welsh fishermen on the river Severn, 
and in the peasant wagons in some parts of 
Europe. We are also told that the first church 
ever built in England was made of wattled 
osiers at Glastonbury. To-day nearly every kind 
of tradesman finds a use for basketry, and in the 
home or oJfice baskets find their place 

Preparation oj Cane 

Cane requires very little attention in preparing 
it for use. Dipping the material into water and 
then laying it aside under cover for half an hour 
is all that is necessary. Do not soak the cane 
(or a longer time, as this tends to make the cane 
water-logged and discoloured. When, in use the 
cane will become dry, and it may be damped 
again as often as required. 

Sizes and Varieties of Cane 

Natural cane or rattan is a species of creeping 
palm Calamus Rotang, which grows wild in the 
jungles in various parts of Malaya. The best 
quality is selected for the manufacture of 
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"'Pulp"' or "Centre'' canc. Multiple knives in 
a machine cut and shape the cane accoidiiig to 
the size and shape of the knives, and the cane 
then is made up into bundles weighing i lb. 
The manufactured cane is obtainable in many 
si2es ranging from less than r mm. to 25 mm. 
in thickness. The sizes are numbered usually 
from 000 to 16, the latter size being about J in 
thick, but lor school use Juniors require only 
about six sizes ranging from No i to No, 6. 
The smaller sizes are for weaving, and the 
larger for stakes. It is always advisable toliavc 


plify the work when used as foundations. Birch 
OL alder three-ply wood about ^in. in. thickness 
is most suitable for ‘iinall bases, but tray bases 
should be ^ in, or J in thick to prevent warping. 

Description of Weaves and Definition 
of Terms 

Randing, Weaving with a single cane is 
called randing. Tlic caiic should be held in the 
same way as one hold.s a pen when writing. The 
beginning cud of canc is iiisuiLed between the 



Randing 




How Second Randing Cane is Inserhd 



Vairing 



Upsoliing 


the stakes about three sizes larger than, the 
weaving, because soft-natuied stakes will not 
stand up against the resistance of hard weavers 
of the same size. Othei kinds of cane, such as 
Palembang and ICooboo, are used for making 
strong baskets and handles, and serve no useful 
purpose in Junior Schools. Pulp wrapping cane 
is flat on one side and slightly bevelled on the 
other, and is used for wrapping handles and as 
a substitute for round cane in weaving the sides 
of baskets, 

Wrapping cane may be obtained enamelled 
in various colours in lengths of about 2 yd., and 
may be used for introducing colour into basket- 
work and for making napkin rings. 

Plywood Bases 

These are of special interest where Junior 
basket work is concerned, as they help to sim- 


lust and second stakes; then, working from left 
to right, take the canc in front of one stake and 
then bellind one, and so on: see Tig. i, which 
also shows how a join is effected. An uneven 
number of stakes penint one randing cane being 
used, but it is necessary to insert a second 
weaver when one row lias been woiked with the 
first one. The canes are then used on alternate 
rows, each in their turn (see Fig 2). 

Pairing. Pairing is really a variation of rand¬ 
ing, two canes being used alternately, one stroke 
with one and then one stroke with the other 
being taken, to pioducc a kind of spiral or 
twisted effect in the weave. sec Fig. 3, which 
shows the pattern and the method of joining. 
Pairing should not br. used in weaving the sides 
of baskets, but for making bases, 

upsetting. This tcim means "setting up" and 
is sometimes called a triple twist. Usually the 
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sides of trays aud baskets are commeiicccl with 
upset ting: see Fig, 4, which shows the conimencc- 
ment and Jiow to make a join when required 
Three canes are inserted on the lelt of the lirst 
three stakes, then the left-hand cane is talcen 
over the other 2 and in. front of 2 stakes, then 
brought behind the next stake to lie parallel 
with the other 2 canes. The second cane (which 
is now on the extreme left) is worked in the same 
way, and then the third one is taken. Continue 
upsetting by taking each cane in turn; the cane 
should always be the one which is on the left- 
hand side of the other 2, The finishing ends may 
be either left inside the basket or drawn through 
to the front under 2 canes of the last low. 

Waling, This is exactly like upsetting in the 
way of workmgj and is used to strengthen the 
sides of baskets, and is also used under borders 
of baskets. 

Siak(?s, The upright ribs or canes in the sides 
of baskets are called stakes, and the foundation 
canes in a base if carried up the sides are called 
stakes; but, if the foundation canes in a base 
are cut off close to the edge of base, they are 
called ‘'bottom sticks/^ Stakes are those which 
terminate in the borders. 

By-stahes. These are additional stakes which 
are inserted by the side of any existing stakes. 
They are opened out and used as extra stakes 
to produce firmer work. It stakes are doubled 
and not parted in the weaving, the auxiliary 
stake is called a liner The corner stakes of 
square baskets may be stiengthened with liners. 

Planning the Course 

Basketry is a constructive craft and, there¬ 
fore, requires more careful thought in the prep¬ 
aration and planning of the work in school than 
is required by a decorative craft. Tlie questions 
of storage of mateiial, quantities to be requi¬ 
sitioned, tools and equipment, and facilities for 
wetting the canc, have to he satisfactorily 
settled in order to produce good results with the 
minimum of inconvenience to both the teacher 
and pupils Although the work is most inter¬ 
esting, it cannot be taught from a blackboard. 
Each pupil will need individual tuition; con¬ 
sequently a class of from 10 to 20 pupils is much 
easier to manage tlian a class of 30 to 60 pupils. 
In a large class it is sometimes possible to set 


a comparatively small group to work at Basketry 
while the others proceed with a craft with which 
they are already familiar The workers should 
be seated about 3 ft. apart so that the weaving 
canes of one pupil will not hinder the work of 
the adjoining one, 

Practical demonstration is of greater value 
than theory in the art of basket making, and in 
view of this a great saving of time and trouble 
Will be effected il the teacher has a solid round 
piece of wood 12 in. in diameter and | in thick, 
bored with, niiicteon ^ in. holes set 2 in. apart, 
to take 6 min. cane 10 or 12 in long. With this 
large specimen, the teachei can clearly demon¬ 
strate in a piactical way the method of weaving, 
and so illustrate verbal inslrucUons given to the 
class. For instance, the beginnings, 301ns, and 
finishes of various weaves can be shown to 
advantage and the movements can be followed 
by the pupils. When the teacher is illustrating 
the method of upsetting or walmg, the weaving 
cancs should be of different colon is, such as 
icd, white, and blue, as the pattern of the weav¬ 
ing can then be distinctly seen and more easily 
copied. It is a further advantage if the position 
of the first stake is denoted by a colonled cane 
when any particular weave is commenced at 
this point, Por convenience in stoiing, the stakes 
could be withdiawn from the base of this model. 

Equipment 

The usual sloping desks are not so convenient 
as flat-topped tables. If the latter are not avail¬ 
able, then the work should be held on the knee, 
in Older to get a better perspective of it, which 
helps so much in shaping the basket. One of the 
best aids in basket making is to have a slanting 
work board made of two pieces of wood, one 
ineasiiiing x6 in X 8 X J in. for the top and 
supported by a piece S in, X 4 m. X J in. at 
one end. Whenever possible the basket should 
be pinned to the board with an awl, so that the 
work slopes away from the pupih Both hands 
are thus left free, and the basket is revolved as 
the work proceeds. To avoid disfiguring a wood 
base with the hole caused by the awl, nail a 
ricirrow piece of wood across the wovkboard to 
prevent the basket from slipping down the board 
The awl need then bo used only for baskets with 
cane bases. 
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The shaping of baskets is more imporlaut than 
the weaving, as shape cannot he altered after 
tJie basket is made. To ensure good shapes in 
baskets with cane woven bases, enclose the stakes 
in a twisted cane hoop of suitable size whilst 
the sides of the basket are being woven. The 
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Tig. 5 

Basketry Tools 

lioop should be tied in position to two opiiosite 
stakes, but the sides of baskets built upon wood 
bases always tend to taper inward To remedy 
this tendency tie the iioop inside the stakes of 
these baskets. 

A pail or zinc bath three parts filled with 
water is most useful in the classroom, for le- 
dampiiig the cane when the warmth of the room 
has dried it. 

If it is not possible to store the cane flat, roll 
each bundle into a coil measuring not less than 
12 in. acioss and tie it up with a strand of ralha 
or string, If too much cane has been damped it 
should be dried before being stored away in a 
cupboard, otherwise it wjH become discoloured. 


It does not injure the caiic to wet it as often as 
necessaiy. 

Baskets cannot be made witliout tools, but 
for Juniors few tools ate required as the work 
IS limited to simple articles It is well to re¬ 
member that simplicity should be the keynote 
if success IS aimed at in basketry for Juniors 
Ambitious work should be left to Seniors. The 
kit of tools comprises a bodkin or awl for clearing 
a passage for stakes and for pinning the work 
to the workboard, a shorb-bladed knife for 
sharpening stakes and for cutting ends off to 
neaton the finish, a pair of round-nosed pliers 
for bruising the stakes to prevent breakages, a 
rapping iron for levelling the work, and a pair 
of shears, clippers, or side cutters for cutting the 
cane 

It is not necessary for each pupil to have a 
full kit of tools. One kit to six pupils would cause 
little or no inconvenience, the cost of the kit 
being about 5s. When making a requisition foi 
materials to last for a period of, say, three 
months to provide for a class of one hour's 
duration a week, it is safe to reckon that each 
pupil will use one ounce of cane during each 
lesson Quick workers will naturally use up 
more cane, but the progress of a class is retarded 
by slow or backward pupils. 

The two most useful sizes in cane are No. 1 for 
weaving and No. 4 for stakes for small baskets- 
Nos. 2.and 5 are good substitutes, and Nos. 3 
and 6 are useful for larger work for Juniors. 
Cane thicker than the last mentioned is too 
strong for little fingers to manipulate, but it is 
essential that handles should be made of cane 
suitable in thickness for the size of basket. 

Scope of the Worli 

When the cJhldren have made a basket from 
the fiist model, it is advisable to allow them to 
make another one of the same pattern. The 
defects found in the first basket, such as uneven 
stakes, irregular spacing of stakes, or bad shap¬ 
ing, should be avoided in the second basket. 
Generally the pupils are so pleased with the 
results of their first effort in basketry that they 
arc unconscious of the defects. It is only by 
avoiding defects that good results will be pro¬ 
duced. The odiicational value of the craft does 
not depend upon the number of baskets made, 
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but tlie mind of a child is benefited by the train- 
hig received in reasoning out the. why and the 
wherefore of the various weaves, the beginnings, 
joins, and finishings. The brain and the hand 
shoTild work together, and it is better to follow 
a definite formula rather than just do something 
and wonder if it is right. All progress must be 
made by easy stages, and the first few models 
should bear a certain similarity to each other, in 
order that the knowledge gained in making the 
previous basket is utilized to good advantage in 
making the next piece of work. After a little 
experience in teaching the craft, the importance 
of this will be realized. It is folly to pass from 
one type o£ basket to another which is entirely 
different in its construction. Tor instance, it 
is unwise to make a doll's cradle from a cane 
woven base immediately after making simple 
baskets with wood liases. The easy stage is 
illustrated in the photograph of the dolTs chair 
and tabic, which shows how the latter develops 


out of the mat and the chair out of the little 
simple basket (Fig. 25), 

Borders aie often a problem difficult to solve, 
bur the to.sk is easier if the types of borders are 
iatrodneed in the following order— 

1. Open or scallop border. 

2. Upriglit or trac border. 

3. Flam thiec-rod border 

Such borders known as plaited, roll, rope, and 
double and txiple tiac borders should not be 
attempted by Juniors until they are proficient 
in making the simpler borders. 

The value of design lu relation to basketry 
must not be ignored. Pupils should be advised 
and guided in the right use of colour to form 
pattern or relief, and it is essential that all forms 
of decoration be constructional and not merely 
applied after the basket is made. Interesting 
weaves, dyed canc, or beads may be introduced 
during cousCructioii to enhance the appearance 
of the finished work. 


BASKETS WITH WOOD BASES 


Small Oval Tray 

Materials required — 

Oval base Sin. x 5 in., bored, 

29 stakes Mo. 4 cane, 5 in. long. 

T length No, i cane. 

The problem of finding tliemost suitable model 
for the first lesson in canework is often difficult 
to solve. It is essential that the model selected 
should be very simple in design. A model of 
the type about to be described is useful. The 
weaving is of the simplest kind, the shape is 
straightforward, and at the same time attractive 
and interesting. Young children should not 
make baskets which necessitate care in shaping, 
such as bowl-shaped baskets. The shaping of a 
basket is very important, but a child becomes so 
engrossed in the delight of weaving the cane that 
little or no thought is given to the shape of the 
basket. After the children have learned how to 
weave the cane in the making of baskets or 
small trays, attention should be drawn to the 
importance of shaping. It is not advisable to 
choose an article which is too small ui size as 
the xmpU wiU find the weaving much easier to 
do if the work is not cramped or finicky. 

Now to make the small basket tray illustrated 


in Fig, 13. If it is not convenient to make or 
obtain oval bases, round ones 5 or 6 in. in din- 
meter wvU serve 

After dipping the cane in water and allowing 
it to drain for a little while> cut 29 stakes each 
sin, long from No, 4 cane. Insert a stake in 



Fig. 6 


Bending ihe Stake 

each hole oC the base, leaving one end projecting 
2 in , with which to work the foot border. This 
is the simple tnic border shown in Fig. 6. Place 
the tray on its side, with the short ends of stakes 
pointing away from you (see Fig. 7), then, work¬ 
ing from left to right, bend down the first stake 
(which can be any stake) over the second one 
and leave the end behind the third stake, Re¬ 
peat the movement with each stake in turn and 
press the work down close to the base as the 
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stakes are being bordeied. Avoiding any weave 
other than the very simplest, take a single cane 
of Ko. I size and in the form of randing inseit 
the end in the space between the first and second 
stakes and commence to weave in front of one 
stake and then behind one and so on, at the same 
time pressing outward each stake to prevent 
the sides from tapering inward. After about 
8 or 10 rows are worked, convert the last row 
of landing into a weave lesembling that called 
fairiyig by threading the weaving cane over and 
under the cane in the last low. When this is 



done it should look like a two-ply cord and will 
keep the weaving in position. 

Foi the borderi first sharpen the stakes 2 in. 
from the line of work, then bend clown the first 
stake in front of tlie second and insert the end 
down the near side of the third stake (see Fig. 8). 
Bend the second stake down and insert it down 
Jiear the side of the fourth stake, Repeat the 
same movement with each stake hi tarn, then 
see that all loops are level. Cut off all ends 
inside the tray and under the base. A clnld's 
interest may be stiinnlated lE stained or painted 
bases are used, but the base must be quite dry 
before the canework is commenced, Dyed cane 
may also be used with advantage. 

Holder for Hot-milk Glass 

Materials required — 

I thin wood base j in. in diameter, bored witli 
13 holes. 

13 pieces of No. 4 cane, 7 in. long, lor stakes. 


2 lengths of No. I cane for weaving. 

I piece of coloured cane 20 in. long. 

Although it is several years since the writer 
designed this useful and attiactive little holder, 
the popularity it has gained as an ideal exercise 
in basket mi aknig suggests that tlie following 
diiections may be useful to those workers who 
are taking up the craft for the first time. When 
one is able to make this basket satisfactorilj', it 
is but an easy step to the making of larger 
baskets such as work-baskets, waste-paper 
baskets, etc,, as the method employed in the 



Comniencemeni of Border 


latter is the same as used in the making of this 
little glass-holder, except that in the larger work 
different weaves and borders may be introduced. 

Before commencing the work the canc must 
be in an ideal condition foi weaving, by being 
dninpcd, It xs not necessary to soak the canc, 
just a dip into warm water is sufficient to make 
the material pliable. 

Insert the stakes througli the Jioles in the base, 
leaving a projection of ij-in with which to 
border the foot ridge. 

Bend down any one stake in front of the next 
stake on the right and leave the end behind the 
tJurd fjtake (see Fig. 6). Now continue with each 
stake in turn, repeating the movement, and then 
Luck the final stake under the first loop. As you 
make each stroke, press the work close to the 
base. Till n the work over and press the stakes 
outward, so that the work will be a little wider 
at the top. Keep in mind the shape of the 
tumbler which is intended to be used with the 
holder. Weave i row of upsetting as described 
for teapot stand No 3. Fig. 13, then commence 
to weave with a single cane in the form of 
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taking the cane m front of one stake 
and behind onc> and so on, until you have 
worked 20 rows. Cut off the weaving cane and 
replace it with the end of coloured cane. Con¬ 
tinue to weave 2 rows with the coloured cane, 
then insert an ordinary No. i cane and weave 


all ends under the base. For guidance m making 
this basket, and all other baskets built upon wood 
bases, it is. necessary to stress the fact that the 
tendency will be for the sides to taper inward, 
unless this defect is guarded against by pressing 
outward all stakes as the weaving is in progress, 



Holder for Hoi-milh Glass String Bashet Bird's Hesl Bashet 

Fig, 9 


for 7 more rows. Convert the final row of 
randing into a weave rcsembiing 'pairing by 
threading the weaving cane over and under the 
leiat roWi passing in front of and behind alternate 
stakes. To finish the weavings draw the end 
undei: one cane and cut the end off on the outside 
of basket. For border see Fig, 8. 

The open or scallop border is very easy to 
work i£ the stakes arc sharpened 3 in, above the 
top row of weavLiig and then damped with 
water. Carefully bend down the first stake 111 
front of the second, and then, insert the point 
down the near side of the third stake. Now 
treat each of the stakes in the same way. The 
loops should be about | in. or J in. high and 
nicely balanced like a half-circle. Cut off any 
surplus caue projecting at the joins in the land¬ 
ing on the inside of basket and neatly trim off 


The weaving caue must not be pulled tightly, 
but should he allowed to flow along quite easily. 

String Basket 

Materials -required — 

A round base of 3 in. diameter, bored with 13 
holes, 

13 pieces of No 4 cane 7 m. long, for stakes, 

2 lengths of No I cane for weaving, 

2 pieces of No. 4 cane 6 in. long 
Insert the stakes and make the foot ridge 
exactly as in making the glass-holder, but, be¬ 
fore commencing to weave the sides, carefully 
curve the stakes by bending them to form the 
shape of a barrel; otherwise the sides will be 
too upright, and the basket will not be wide 
enough to hold the bull of twine. Weave i 
TOW of upsetting with 3 canes and draw the 
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finishing ends through from the inside to he 
alongside the heginiiing ends. Twenty-nine 
rows of landing are now to be worked with a 
single cane, and all the time the weaving is 111 
progress the shaping of the basket must not be 
neglected, Finisii off the weaving with i luw of 
"pairing** with 2 canes (see Fig. 3) If dyed 



Fig. 10 
Reef Knot 


cane were used for the final row, tlie colour 
would add interest to the appearance of the 
finished work. 

Make the scalloped border m the same way 
as described in the glass'holder. Now dip the 
2 handle canes in water and bend each in the 
centre like a hair-pin. Hold one m each hand 
and then push the left-hand loop through the 
right-hand loop, finally tucking the ends of the 
right-hand canes through the Icft-liand loop to 
form a loosely tied reef knot (see Fig. 10). 
Sharpen the 4 ends and insert 2 of them down 
the side of 2 stakes on one side of the basket; tlie 
other 2 ends should now he inserted alongside 



Fig, 11 

Showing Position of Beads 


2 stakes on tlie other side of basket. See that 
the hole in the centre of knot is directly over the 
centre of basket. Trim off all ends neatly. Lift 
out the 2 handle canes on one side, place the 
ball of twine in the basket, pass the end of twine 
up through the hole in handle and then re-insert 
the 2 ends of cane in their oiiginal position. 
To vary the pattern a little m making this 
basket, a small bead may be threaded on each 
stake after 29 rows of rauding have been 
worked, then ii rows woven on top of beads, 
finish ing off with a simple trac border, taking 
each stake behind one stake and in front of one. 

A different kind of handle is equally as effec¬ 
tive and suitable if made as follows. Two beads 


Jin. diamctci will be icquiied, and 2 pieces of 
No. 2 or 3 cano, 6 in, long. Dip the cancs in 
water and pass them both together through one 
of the beads. Arrange to have the bead near the 
centre of the cancs, then part the cancs with a 
pencil close to the bead, now thread the canes 
through the second bead and push the bead 
right up to the pencil. Withdraw the pcncih thus 
making a hole through which the end of string 



Trac 

will pass when the ball and handle arc in 
position (sec Fig. ix). 

Teapot Stand No. 1 

Materials required — 

A thin wood base nf 5 in. diameter, bored with 
2X holes 

21 pieces of No. 3 or 4 cane. 6 in. long, for 
stakes. 

I length of No, i cane for weaving. 

After the caiic has been damped, insert a stake 
in each hole and let the end project in. on 
the underside of base. Rest the base edgeways 
on the desk or table, the short ends of cane 
pi ejecting away from you. It should be home 
111 mind that all basketwoik is woven in the 
direction from left to right and not from right 
to left. 

Take hold of the first stake, bend it down in 
front of the second stake, and leave the end 
inside behind the third stake (see Fig, 6) Bend 
the second stake m front of the third and leave 
the end bcliind the fourth stake. Continue 
working in this way, taking each stake in turn, 
and tuck the final stake under the loop foinied 
by the first stake, to complete tlie foot border. 

Turn the work right side up, and, to prevent 
the sides tapcihig iiiwaid, press outward all 
stakes, bcfoic commencing to weave. This 
weave IS called randmg, and is worked with a 
single cane. I’lacc the end m the space between 
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the first and second stake, now take hold of tlic 
cane as you would hold a pen or pencil, about 
3 in. from the work. Weave the cane in front 
of one stake aii-d behind one, and continue in 
this way until 5 rows have been worked (see 
Fig. 1, which shows how to make a join if 
necessary). Raiiding is the siiriplest form of 
weaving, and is mostly used in all types of 
baskets. It is usual to add one or two rows of 
waling before conimenciTig the border, but in 


down, otherwise the border will be too open and 
not so attractive in appearance 

All ends should now be neatly trimmed oh 
with a sharp Icnife or clippers, and the finished 
article carefully singed with a spirit lamp 01 
Bunsen flatne. 

Teapot Stand No. 3 

The materials required aie as those mentioued 
for making teapot stand No. i. Insert the 



No, I 


No. 2 No 3 

Fig. t3 
Teapot Stai^uls 


this instance it is omitted and will be described 
later in the more advanced work. 

The top border is called a trac border, and is 
commenced by bending down the first stake 
behind the second and taking it then in front of 
the third, hnally leaving the end behind the 
fourth stake (sec Fig. 12) Repeat the move¬ 
ment with the second stake, and then continue 
taking all stakes each in their turn. If the 
stakes arc bruised or squeezed with rouiid-iiosed 
pliers, they will be less liable to crack or break. 
To finish tlie border, draw the final stake 
througli the first loop and then tuck the cane 
in the only vacant space, under the border, 
between the second and third stakes. 

In making all closed borders it should be 
noted that the work should be vvell pressed 


stakes and let them project in. on the under¬ 
side of base for working the foot border. Work¬ 
ing from left to right with the short ends point¬ 
ing in a direction awa3'’ from yoUj bend the first 
stake down behind the second and then take it 
in front of the third, finally leaving it behind 
the fourth stake. Continue to weave this 
“trac" border in exactly the same way as 
described for top border of teapot stand No i. 

Press outward all stakes before commencing 
to weave the sides with No. i cauc Double a 
length of cane and place the loop over the first 
stake, With the canes projecting towaid the 
right hand. Three rows of "pairing" are now 
to be worked. This is done by taking the left- 
hand cane over the other, passing in front of one 
stake and behind the stake on the right, and 
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leaving the cane parallel with the other weaving 
cane. Take a similau stroke with the second, 
cane, which is now the left-hand one, then con¬ 
tinue taking eacli cane in turn, see Fig. 3, 
which shows how a join is effected- Short 
pieces of cane may be used for weaving and 
joins made as often as necessary. To finish the 
pairing, draw the end through from the inside 
under j cane in the last row, and cut off the ends 
on the outside. 

The lop border is another form of '"trac" 
bordering. Before commencing to work the 
border, damp the stakes and squeeze them with 
round-nosed pliers, resting pliers on weaving. 

Bend down the first stake behind the second, 
pass it in front of the third and fotnth, and leave 
the end at the back of the fiftli stake. Now 
repeat the movement with each stake in tuin. 
The final stake must be drawn through the first 
loop from the inside and then tucked under the 
border after passing in front of two stakes, in 
such a manner that the pattern of the border is 
unbroken. 

Teapot Stand No, 3 

Materials required — 

I ply-wood base, of 5 in. diameter. 

21 pieces of No, 3 or 4 cane, 6 in long, for 
slakes, 

3 pieces of No. i cane for weaving. 

After damping the cane, insert the stakes 
through the holes 111 the base and leave 3 in, of 
cane projecting on the underside of base, for 
working the foot border. The latter is woven in 
the same way as the top border of teapot stand 
No, z See that the hnal stakes are drawn 
through and tucked under the border in their 
proper positions to make the pattern of the 
border continuous and unbroken. 

Turn the work right side uppermost, then 
press all fclie stakes outward a little to prevent 
the sides from caving inward. To commence 
upsetting, take 3 No, i canes and insert one 
between the first and second stakes, The second 
cane sliould be inserted in the next space 
between the second and third stakes, and the 
third cane between the third and fouith stakes. 
The canes should all be projecting outward to 
the right-hand side of the work. Take held of 
the first cane, which is on the left, pass over the 
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other 2 canes and in front of 2 stakes, then bring 
it out behind i slake and leave it projecting 
paiallel with the other 2 canes, but in t space to 
the right of the last one. Repeat movement 
with the second cane, which is now on the left, 
and then with the third canc, and continue 
weaving, taking each cane in turn. The cane 
which is being worked should always be the left- 
hand cane (see Fig. 4). This weave is called 
upsetting, aud means setting up. After 2 
TOWS of upsetting, leave the ends inside and cut 
off the surplus canc. The work is now ready for 
Llie border The one about to be described is a 
simplified form of a three rod plain border, and 
is very suitable for various types of small 
baskets and trays. 



Fig. 14 

The stakes should be damped, then squeezed 
with round-nosed pliers to prevent breakages. 
Bend down the first stake behind the second and 
leave it projecting outward to the right; bend 
the second behind the third, tJie third behind 
the fourth, and so on until the final stake is 
drawn through the loop formed by the first 
stake. Now take any one of the projecting 
canes and pass over 2 canes and tuck the end 
through the loop, leaving the end inside (see Fig. 
14). Repeat the movement with each cane and 
cut off aU ends neatly, It is important that the 
end of each border canc is safely resting at the 
back of a stake. Do not cut off the ends too 
short or too long, as this would spoil the appear¬ 
ance of the finished work. 

Crustless'cheese Basket 

Materials required — 

1 round wood base, of 5J in. diameter, bored 
with 25 holes. 

25 pieces of No, 3 cane, 7 in long, fox stakes. 

j piece nf No. T2 canc, 14 in. long, for liandle. 

A few lengths of No. i canc for weaving 

I piece of No. i cane Cor binding the handle. 

This dainty basket is a pleasing adjunct to the 
setting of a dinner or supper table. It i5 not 
difficult to make, as only the simplest loims of 
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weaving aie enij^loyecl. Very few iiistLiictious weave the end away for ^ strokes on top of tlie 
are needed, because the cliroctioiis given in randing. Now twine the other half of the cane 
the making of any of the tliree teapot stands round the handle midway between the first 
may be followed to produce successful lesults. wraps (see Fig, i6), then weave the end away 





Fig. 15 

Crustless-cheese Basket nnd Small Tray 

Briefly described, the basket illustrated has a as before, but in the opposite direction, Trim 


foot-Tidge and top border like Teapot Stand No 
2, Alter tho foot is worked, weave x row of 
upsetting, (3 rows of raiiding, then i row of 
waling, which weave is exactly the same as 
upsetting. 

To make the handle, sharpen both ends of 
handle cai^e, and insert them down the side of a 
stake on opposite sides of the basket. Caretully 
shape the curve of liandle and see that it is 
nicely balanced. The handle must now be 
secured, Take a piece of No. i canc about 4 ft. 
long, double it in tVie middle, and pass one half 
through the side of htisket under the top wale 
on the left side of handle cane. Twine one canc 
round the handle, the wraps being about xjin. 
apart, then Luck the canc through the outside 
of basket to the inside, under the wale, and 


oft all ends neatly. 

Flower Pot Cover or Small Waste- 
paper Bashet 

Materials required — 

I round wood base, 4 in. in diameter, bored 
with 19 holes. 

19 pieces of No, 4 cane, iz in. long, for stakes. 

A few lengths of No. r or 2 cane for weaving, 

19 coloured wood beads. 

This alLiactive model gives the pupil an 
opportunity of becoming proficient in shaping a 
basket on accovmt of its depth, and the weaving 
provides good practice work lu raading, When 
the weaving is in progress the movements should 
be ill rhythm, and this result is only achieved 
with practice. Stake up the base in the usual 
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way and allow 2 in. of cane to project for work¬ 
ing the foot-rklge. To commence the latter, 
bend down the first stake in front of the second 
and third stakes, and leave the end behind the 
fourth stake (see Kig. 17) Now treat the second 
stake in a similar way, then continue working 
each stake in its turn. The last stake but one 



should be tucked under the hrst loop and tlic 
final stake must be tucked under the second 
loop with the end resting on the base. Turn the 
basket over, and as usual press all the stakes 
outward. Weave 2 rows of upsetting with 3 No. 
I canes. Cut off 2 of the weaving canes and 
commence to rand with the remaining canc. 
Each row should touch the previous row in 
order that no gaps appear between the rows. 



Commencing the. Foot-ridge 

To use long lengths of cane is a gicah mistake. 
Short lengths are easier to manipulate and do 
not pick up the dust from the floor A good 
aveiage Length foi convenience is about 6 ft. 
All joins in the landing should be made inside 
the basket. 

When 3 in. of randing have been worlced, a 
different kind of weave may be introduced 
either in plain or colouied canc, or coloured 
beads may be threaded on the stakes as shown 
ill the illustration of this baslcei, A round or 
oval bead may be threaded on each slake, or 


groups of 3 on each stake. It is advisable to 
weave I row of pairing before introducing the 
beads, then work i row of pairing along the top 
after the beads are in position. Add a tliiid 
cane and commence to weave 2 rows of waling. 
Should it be necessary to make a join when wal¬ 
ing, leave the old end outside and insert the 



Fig, 18 

Commencement oj Border 


new end on the right-hand side of the old one, 
and then continue with the new cane (see Fig, 
4) A tightly woven border is suitable for this 
basket and a simple type of trac has been 
adopted for this model (see Fig. iS), 

Kink all stakes ^ in. above the line of woik, 
then take the first stake in front of the second, 
pass behind the third, then in front of the 
fourth, and leave the end behind the fifth stake. 
See that the end rests on the waling. Repeat the 
operation with the next stake and each stake in 
turn. Thread tlie final canes in and out in their 
respective places so that the pattern of the bor¬ 
der is continuous and luibioken. Trim off the 
ends inside the basket and those under Llie base. 
The ends will slip tluough unless the portion 
left is resting safely at the back of a stake 
Singe the basket with a spirit lamp or Bunsen 
flame. 

Table Flozoer Basket 

Materials required — 

Round wood base, of 6 in. diameter, bored with 
26 boles. 

26 pieces of No. 4 cane, ii in. long, for stakes. 

Few lengths of No. 2 cane for weaving. 

2 lengths of dyed No. 2 cane. 

2 pieces of No. 12 cane, 27 in. long. 

I length of No. 4 canc, for securing handle. 

Veiy often a difficulty presents itself when the 
stakes in a basket are even in number, as this 
pi events the worker's using a single weaving 
canc successfully In the effoit to oveicome the 
difficulty the novice will resort to pairing, i.c. 
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weaving with 2 caues, using each ort'e alternately. 
TUe result is not so pleasing in appearance as 
that obtained by landing with 2 single canes in 



Fig. 19 

Table Flower Bas 7 {et and Flower Pol Cover 


be placed centrally acioss the basket, and one 
stake should be between the handle canes where 
they enter the border, To secure the handle, 
double a piece of No, 4 cane in the centre, pass 
half of the cane through the side of basket under 
the top row of waling, then make a twisted cord 
in the same direction as the twist of the handle. 
When the cord has reached the handle, puss i 
cane through the triangular space, then twine 
this cane louiicl the handle, at the same time 
keeping it in the groove between the handle 
canes. Follow the other groove with the second 
cane as far as the junction, and then make a 
twisted cord to match the first cord. To finish 
off the canes, pass one through the basket from 
the inside and the other cane through from the 
outside, so that the 2 canes are astride the 
border, Weave one end away to the right under 
the waling and tlie other end away to the left, 
then trim off aJl ends neatly. 


the following luauner. When the base has been 
staked up and the foot border woiked as de¬ 
scribed in making teapot stand No 3, 3 rows 
of upsetting should be woven, then insert the 
end of a weaving canc between the first and 
second stakes. Now weave i row, then insert 
a second weaving cane between tljc last stake 
and the first one as shown in Fig. 2, and weave 
the second low with this cane. Never let one 
canc pass the other one. When the leading cane 
15 leached cease working with the following 
cane, and continue with the foimer. This is 
the rule to follow in ail baskets with an even 
number of stakes. Young children will find it 
easier i£ tlie second weaving cane is a coloured 
one, as shown in the illustration oi this model 
Thirteen rows should be worked with each 
cane, making 26 rows in all. Add 3 rows of 
waling, then make the border as the one on 
teapot stand No, 3, Sharpen the ends of the 
two handle canes, then insert the end of one 
cane down by the side of the first stake. The 
end of the other cane should then he inserted 
down by the side of the third stake. Bend one 
cane over the basket and insert it down along¬ 
side of the c01 responding stake on that side of 
the basket. Twine the second handle cane five 
times round the first one and insert the end by 
the side of a stake to balance, The handle must 


An Oval Tea Tray 

Mateyials reqmyed — 

Plywood base 16 lO, by 10 in., bored with 61 
holes, 

61 pieces of No. 5 cane, 10 in, long, for stakes. 

A. few lengths oE No 2 cane for weaving 

Very often the ambition of novices is to be 
able to make a caiie tray, and in. view of this a 
very simple model has been chosen in order that 
this ambition may be realized, Bead decoration. 



Fig, 20 
Oval Ten Tray 


handlesj and difficult borders have been avoided, 
and yet this plain, straightforward piece of cane- 
workj if well made, can be very attractive in 
appearance and very useful for its purpose. 
Being larger and more rigid, it may prove to be 
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easier lo make than the cmsiLess-clvecsc basket, 
and should present little cliflicuUy to pupils o£ 
8 or 9 years of age- Two important tilings to 
be borne in mind when making this tray arc 
the sides oi tray must not be allowed to cave 



inward, and the canes in the bordei must be 
pressed down closely as they are being worked. 

When the cane has been damped, place a pile 
of books or a box 3 in deep on the desk or tabic, 
then lay the base on top with the right side 
uppermost on the box or books, Now insert a 
stake in each hole of the base and let the end of 
stake rest on the table The stakes will not slip 
about if inserted with the base in the position 
described. Turn the base on its edge, with the 
short ends of stakes pointing away from you, 
and commence to border the foot-ndge iu the. 


and worked in the same way as upsetting. Level 
the line of work if necessary before the border is 
commenced. Now squeeze all stakes with rnund- 
nosed pliers, lesting the tool on the wcavmg, 

Bend down the first stake behind tlie second, 
then bring it in front of the next 3 stakes and 
leave the end behind the sixth stake. Repeat 
the movement with the second stake, then with 
each stake in turn. When finisluiig be careful 
to thread the final canes into their respective 
places to form a continuous pattern (see Tig. 22). 

Tf fiom any cause the stakes are not quite 
long enough to be taken behind i stake and tiien 
in fiont of 3, only take them behind 1 and then 
in front of 2, to produce a satisfactory border, 
exactly like the foot-ridge. Cut off all ends 
neatly, and see that all remaining ends arc 
securely lesting behind the stakes, 

Work Basket 

Materials required — 

Round base, of 8 in diameter, bored with 33 
lioles, 

33 pieces of No. 6 canc, for stakes, in. long. 

9 lengths of No. 3 cane for weaving. 

33 coloured beads. 

This model should prove very popular in 
basketiy classes for gills. Apart from the 



Tig. 22 
Trac Border 


form of a trac, as shown in Tig 21. Each stake 
is bent down behind i and then in front of 2 
stakes, the end being left at the back of the next 
stake At the finish of the border see that the 
ends of the final stakes aie resting on the base 
in the same way as the otheis. 

Examine the work and make it level if neces¬ 
sary by tapping the border closer to the base. 
Turn the work light side up and then press all 
slakes outward, otherwise the tray will be Loo 
small at the to]3. With 3 cancs weave i row ol 
upsetting, then 8 rows of ran ding with a single 
cane. One row of waling should now be added 


pleasure and satis [action derived from the mak¬ 
ing of it, added zest will be given to the sewing 
or needlework lesson in lining the basket with 
silk or other suitable uiateiial 

The method of making it is practically the 
same as described in the making of the oval 
tray The stakes should project 3I in beyond 
the underside of base (see Fig, 21 for pattern of 
foot bolder). Each stake is taken behind i 
stake and then in fiont of 2, the end being left 
hciimd the litth stake, counting from the stake 
being worked. Press all stakes outward before 
commencing to weave the 2 rows oi upsetting 
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so tliaL tJie dianielcL' of lop will lie ii in. 
^vheJi bordered, the iaiside dcpLli being 4 in 
Twenty-eight vows of randing arc requiied, then 



Fig. 23 
Wo}k Basket 


I low of pairing. N o\v tin cad each stake t hro ngh 
an oval bead. A low of pairing on top of the beads 
should be conmiencecl as shown in Fig 3 When 
the row is completed add a new cane in the syjaee 

CANEWORK ON 

Round Mat 

Malenals required — 

8 pieces of Ko, 5 cane, 12 in. long, for stakes 

2 lengths of No. i or No 2 cane for weaving. 

Although tins kind of H'lat docs not afford the 
best protection from heat on a polished table, 
it serves its purpose admliably as a model for 
a first lesson in cane weaving. All round woven 
bases and lids can bo made on the same principle 
as this mat, except that the latter is made quite 
flat and the fonnei sliould always be slightly 
arched in shape. The arching of a base ensures 
that tha basket stands rigidly nn the outer edge 
of base, and an a relied lid improves the appear¬ 
ance of a basket and will not sag as a flat one 
does. 

Always anange for the cane to be dipped in 
water and then laid aside for a little wliiie 
before being used, as this mellowing process 
makes hard cane more pliable. 

To commence, make an incision in each of 
4 No. 5 can OS, then thread 4 cancs through the 
slots to form a cross (sec Fig. 24). Now select a 
soft-natured cane of No. i or No, 2 size, double 


to the right of the last pairing cane, then con¬ 
tinue to weave 3 rows of wahng. See that the 
line of work is level, then commence the working 
of the border Although this border is exactly 
like that on tlie top of tray, an easy way to 
make it is as folloAvs. Bend the first stake down 
behind tlic second, the second behind the third, 
the third behind the fourth, and so on all round, 
at the same time leaving the canes projecting 
outward toward the right. Draw the final stake 
under the loop formed by the first stake, then 
take any one of the canes and tuck it under the 
border after passing under 3 canes (see Fig. 22) 
Repeat the same movement with tlie next pro- 
jecLiiig cane and Goiitiuue in this way until all 
cancs are tucked under the border. By adopting 
this method Ihe border will be firmer and more 
tightly woven, and it will not show a tendency 
to rise, as is the case when each stake is bent 
down behind, on, and then in front of, 3. AH 
ends must be neatly trimmed off and the basket 
is then cumpleted. 

WOVEN BASES 

it m the centre, and place the loop over one 
group of 4 canes. Take the left-hand cane 
over the other one and m front of 4 canes, then 
take it behind the next group of 4 canes, and 
leave the weaving cane hanging toward you, 
Repeat the movement \Yith the second cane 
(which IS now on the left), then take each cane 
in turn for 2 rows, pulling the cane tightly 
when making each stroke. Part the groups of 
fours mto twos and continue pairing for 4 rows, 
take each cane in. front of a paii of canes and 
behind a pair; at the same time regulate the 
distance between each pair. The double stakes 
should now be opened out into single ones. 
Spaces between each row should be avoided by 
giving the cane a little pull before taking the 
stroke. Spaces are caused by the slackness of cane. 

When a join is necessary, leave the old end at 
the front, then insert the end of the new cane 
on the left side of the old one. The new end Avill 
actually pass under 2 canes (see Fig, 3). Con¬ 
tinue with the new weaver. When the mat 
measures 5 in. across, draw one end under x 
caiie of the last row and then draw the other 
cane under 2 canes one space to the right. 
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DamiJ tlie stakes to prevent breakage and DoWs GiiysV Table 
then make a point on the end o£ each. Uisci t the ^ 

end of the first stake down the near- side of the Matcrhtls required —• 

third stake, passing in front of the second slake Tlie same as in Round Mat, with the addition 
(see Fig 8). Follow the pattern witli each stake of 3 pieces of Ro, xz caiic, 6 in. loiig, for legs. 




Patting the Canes 


Fig. 24 
Round Mat 


in turn, then level all loops and cut off all ends 
of the weaving canes. The next step foiwaid is 
making an easy and simple basket, such as the 
one shaped like a bird's nest, but the doll's 
table, an interesting development of the tray, 
may well be made before this. 


Make the top exactly the same as the mat, but 
finish off the weaving wlieii the work measures 
3^ in. acioss- Cut tlic stakes z\ in long for the 
border, but before iiiscitiiig them into the weav¬ 
ing, make a point on each one and dtp the points 
hi water. They will then pass down by the side 



Fig. 25 

Showing Development of Doll’s Chair and Table from Kotnid Mai and Bird's Ned Bashet 
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more easily ■when the scallop is being ma.de. Do 
not make tlie loops too large. A good resnlt will 
be obtained if the ends of stakes are pressed well 
down into the weaving. 

To make and fix the legs, first kink or bruise 
them at one end with pliers, the kink being 
about J in. from the end. Make a point at tho 
kinked end and then cleai a passage by the side 
of a stake with a bodkin, inserting the bodkin 
between the fourth and fifth rows of weaving 
front the oateL edge. The other legs should be 
inserted in the same way, all three being equal 
distances apart. It will be necessary to drive 
the legs into the top with a hammer, rapping 
iron, or other suitable tool. Now cross two of the 
legs and place the third at the side of where the 
first two cross and not between them. Arrange 
for the crossing to be about i J in, below the 
table top, then bind tiiem together with a thin 
strand of natural xaflia; or they may be secured 
with J-in. fine wire nails. If the table does not 
stand level, cut sufficient off the longest leg to 
remove the defect, 

Bird*s Nest Basket 

Materials required — 

8 pieces of No. 4 cane, 12 in, long, for stakes. 

3 lengths of Nop I eaiie for weaving 

1 piece of No. 12 cane, 16 in. long, for handle 

After making the round, plate mat or dolls' 
table, yon ivill find that it is quite an easy step 
to make this child's toy basket. Most of the 
difhculties one meets with in basket-making are 
avoided in this model, and in -view of this it is 
well to adopt this type of basket as being most 
suitable for beginners when it is not convenient 
to use wood bases. 

Commence the base as in the mat, and, when 
the weaving measures 1 in. across, cut off one 
of the stakes close to the work. You will now 
have an odd number, and the rest of the weaving 
can be done with one cane instead of two. The 
shaping of the basket should now be commenced, 
and this is to be done with the flat of the hand. 
As soon as the sides are upright, continue weav¬ 
ing with the basket held upside down. Other¬ 
wise it would not stand firmly on the table or 
workboard. Rand to a depth of 2 in., then 
finish off the weaving by con verting the final row 
into a TOW of pairing. To do this, weave one 


more row but, each time the cane passes behind 
a stalce. draw it through under one cane of the 
last row. Cut the final end off on the outside of 
basket. Now sharpen each stalce 3 in. above the 
weaving, and insert the first stake down by the 
third stake on its near side. Treat all stakes in a 
similar way and then level the tops of loops. 
Make a point on each end of handle cane and 
insert one end down by the side of a stake and 
tlie other end by the side of a stake on the 
opposite side of the basket. To secure the 
handle, bore a little hole through the handle cane 
J in. below the top of weaving and insert a small 
piece of cane to act as a peg. Cut off the pro¬ 
jecting ends to neaten, 

A DolVs Chair 

Materials required — 

8 pieces of No. 4 cane, 14 )ii. long, for stakes. 

1 piece of No. 4 cane, 5 in long, fox by-stake 

II pieces of No. 4 cane, y^in. long, for back 

stakes, 

Few lengths of No, i cane for weaving, 

2 pieces of No, 10 cane for arm canes. 

To the uninitiated, this chair at first sight 
may appear very difficult to make, but it is 
merely a simple round-shaped basket turned 
upside down. The back stakes are then inserted, 
and upon these the back is woven. First make 
the seat exactly in the same way as described for 
the round mat, and when it measures 3 in. 
across insert the by-stake down, the side of any 
one stake, and continue to weave one more 
row of pairing, opening out the by-stake to 
form an odd number of stakes Now squeeze all 
stakes close to the line of weaving and bend 
them to form the skirt of chair. Imagine you 
are making just a simple basket and continue 
to weave 3 rows of pairing round the sides of 
basket. Spread the stakes out a little, so that 
the top of basket will he a little wider than the 
base. Now cut off one of the weaving canes and 
proceed to weave with a single cane, taking it in 
front of one stake and behind one, and so on for 
21 rows. Finish off with i row of pairing. 

The simple trac border is worked by taking the 
first stake down behind the second and then in 
front of the third, leaving the end inside (see 
Fig. 12). Continue the movements with, each 
stake in turn, and see that the final stake is 
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drawn through and tucked into its proper place. 
Turn the basket over. Sharpen the two No lo 
canes and insert them down the side of stakes 
on opposite sides of the seat, but a little nearer 
the front and not in a line with the centre. 
Then, with a bodkin, clear a passage by the side 
of each stake, and after making a point on the 
ends of the back stakes, insert them in the 
clearance made by the side of each stake. The 
end of stake should reach the foot-ridge, so that 


instead of the outside. When leacliing the end 
of alternate rows, take the weaving canc right 
round the arm cane so that the line of weaving 
will be kept level. This wrapping lound will 
fully cover the arm canes and will prevent the 
weaving from becoming loose. Do not forget to 
keep pressing the stakes outward, ilake the 
]Oins on the outside of back When 30 rows have 
been worked, gradually raise the heigiit of back 
by turning round one stake less each time you 



Fig 26 

DolVs Cfiavr and. Table 


the back will be securely attached to the skirt 
Where the stakes seem wider apart, add an 
extra stake to equalize the spaces Press all the 
stakes outward so that the back will not be too 
straight up. 

Commence to weave with a single cane of No. 
I size, and when the arm cane is reached bring 
the weaving cane round it in order to weave the 
second row from right to left. There really is 
no need to weave from right to left, if every 
second row is worked from the inside of chair 


reverse. To hmsh the weaving, k’mk the weav¬ 
ing cane and make a point £ in. from Lhc kink, 
then drive the pointed end down the near side 
of the centre stake. Insert a piece of No 4 cane, 
3 in. long, down the side of one arm ciine wjth 
the aid of a bodkin Now cut all the stakes 3 in. 
long by sharpening the ends and commence to 
make a scallop border as shown in Fig. 7. As the 
border is finished it will be found that there is 
one stake too many. Cut this off close to the 
weaving, See that all loops aic level. 




POTTERY 


A MONG- the tratlitional crafts developed by 
man for his safety and comfort, none is 
^ more in tcresting than the craft of poLterj'’ 
From the earliest times the urgent need for 
utensils in which to store water and food was 
satisfied by vising animal skins, gourds, and 
rough basket vessels. Two types of basketiy 
survived and developed* ihe ini&yvfoven bash&t, 
where stalces formed the framewoik and weavers 
filled in tlie spaces betivoen^ and ihe coiUd hashet, 
where bark stripSj rushes, or grasses were coiled 
and sewn together by various stitches. Tlie 
practice of lining these baskets to make them 
watertight most piobably led to the discoveiy 
of the clay pot. It is not unlikely that the aik 
of bulrushes fashioned for the baby Moses by 
his LevLte mother in ancient Egypt was a coiled 
basket, lined as we are told with ^'slime and 
pitch'* to make it watertight. 

Certain primitive pots discovered in excava¬ 
tion work show markings which suggest that 
they were originally made as basket linings, 
bhe basket being burned off later in the harden¬ 
ing of the pot by fire. It is interesting to note 
that in primitive pottery two types mainly wore 
[ouiid, the hand-drawn pot, where tlie liands 
^erc used to draw out and protect the lump of 
day till a hollow vessel resulted^ and the coiled 
tot, where clay was rolled into coils and made 
iito a bowl, jug, or plate shape by pressing the 
:oils together and further strengthening the 
□ins witli soft clay. In recent films of primitive 
ife in Africa the first method has been seen still 
imployed by native women, who walk round and 
'ound the pot working the clay with one hand 
ind protecting it with the other. 

Modern factory-made pottery shows traces of 
bis double ancestry. One of the two mam types 
s i/ie press or slip-tnotild type, where a plaster 
)f Paris mould is made on a core, the core being 
emoved and the rnould lined with clay. The 
)lastcr of Paris absorbs the moisture and the 
hrinkage of the clay enables the vessel to be 
cinoved from the mould, which may be in one 
tr more pieces according to the intricacy of the 


potteiy shape The second main type is the 
wheel-spun pot, with analogous types of plate- 
spiuning on a plaster mould. 

Suitable Work for Juniors 

In the Junior School the types of pottery best 
suited to the age and environment of the pupil 
are the hand-drawn and coiled varieties, With 
tiles and slab pots as more constructive problems. 
The making of statuettes and book-ends may be 
added to the more stncfly utilitarian work. If 
ail enthusiastic teacher can set up a treadle 
wheel so much the better, but the absence of a 
potter's wheel does not mean that no real pot Lery 
can be made, 

Tools and Equipment 

Undoubtedly the difficulty of using clay in 
a crowded classroom prevents many teachers 
from allowing their children to enjoy one of 
the most delightful of creative experiences. A 
few practical hints may dispel the fears of tlie 
average adult, and make the experiment possible. 

In the first place the clay itself should be 
bought in a plastic condtitofi. It is impossible 
by merely mixing powdered clay witli water 
to get the elasticity and strength so nccessaiy 
for clay used for pot-making- The clay should 
preferably be bought from an actual pottery, or 
brickworks If it must be requisitioned from a 
firm of school "outfitters,** it may be had in 
plastic form from several icpntable firms at 
from I os. to 12s 6d. per cwt. 

Clay which airives in a plastic " block 
should be cut Up with a wire into easily-handled 
pieces and stored. A small zmo. dustbin^ zinc 
pails, or porcelain crock will do for storage 
The vessel should be y^isi-proof and air-iighi. 
Cover the clay with a pad of soaking wet cloths. 
Blanket between cotton layers makes the lies I 
cover. Another pail or crock should be kept foi 
re-conditioning used clay. Exercises done by 
children will not all be kept to dry and finish. 
Those "discards" should be made up into small 
balls and thrown into the used-clay pah, where, 
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covered With soaking cloths, the pieces become 
impregnated with moisture and regain their 
elastic qualities. Clay should not be allowed to 
get quite dry, as the problem ol re-coiiditioning 



Fig. I 

Eqiiipm&nt for Pottery 

IS then rather serious and difficult to solve in 
school. 


board is sold by educational firms. A square 
(8 in. side) of cork linolcuin makes an excellent 
modelling board.. It is light, firm, and easily 
stoie-d and washed. A wooden meat skewer 
makes a good tool. The pointed end gives a 
boring or lining tool; the other end may be 
sharpened to a flat chisel edge, for a cutting tool. 

Extra equipment of wooden frainea or skids 
(slats of wood) may be needed lor tde-maklug 
and for preparing slabs for slab pots. A wooden 
roller is useful in the last-named exercise (see 
Fig, I). 

Firing, Colouring, and Glazing 

The difficulty of finishing clay pots in such a 
way as to make them waterproof and diiiable 
prevents many people fiom taking up pottery 
■ as a school craft, This is a great pity, for the 
educational and ucsthctic values of pottery in 
the Junior School do not depend on adult 
finish. The joy of creating the object, the 
romance of the craft learned through practising 
its early forms, and the knowledge of good 
design gained are surely ends in themselves. 
It is possible to finish the pots, tiles, etc , by 
baking them in a hot oven so that they are 
thoroughly dried, and painting with poster 
colours and varnishing, 01 painting with varnish 
paint or cellulose-finish paint. Some fairly 
successful experiments in hardening Jlie clay 
have been carried out by filling crocks or fire¬ 
clay sinks with sand and embedding tlie clay 
Jars, Liles, etc , therein The whole is then put 
in the school furnace and tended by a kindly 
caretaker. In one or two fortunate cities the 
Elementary Schools have access to a gas-heated 
kiln, so that firing and glawng can there be 
done in the proper way. There are several 
smaller kilns on the market which might be 


The classroom equipment should include. 
plenty of newspapers for covering desks and, 
if necessary, floors; a modelling board, sponge 
or wet rag, and a simple modelling tool. Mod¬ 
elling boards must be waterproof. Old slates 
are excellent, though heavy Stout oiled mill- 


installed 111 a school yard or outhouse Were the 
demand insistent enough, there is no doubt that 
kilns Avon Id be found 1 

Meantime, however, it will be seen in the 
following suggestions that much creative craft 
work can be done even in existing conditions. 


HAND-DRAWN POTTERY 


Beginners, of whatever age, would be wise to the following method. Clay for liaiid-di awn pots 
essay first the making of small bowls, cups, should be soft but not sticky, and should, of 
saucers, jugs, ash-trays, candlesticks, etc., by course, be of imifoi inconsistency. Young potteis 
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will come to appreciate the various states nf clay 
as they practise the craft. For all small pots a 
piece of clay the size of a small apple is sufFcieTit. 

A Botvl 

To }n(i/ie a small form the piece of clay 

into a rough siihere^ then push a finger down 
into the centie. This hole will he widened until 
tlie bowl IS of the rerj^uired size, Insert the thumb 
of the right hand in the hole, place the lingers 
on the outside of the ball, and worlc round, 
thviirving the walls of the clay slightly and en¬ 
larging the hole. Now use one hand as the 
shaping tool and one as a support^ and gradually 
worlc the howl shape from the clay. When 
worlcing on the inside with the fingers of the 
right hand, the left should be "'cupped” round 
the outside. When the outside is being smoothed 
and shaped, thfe left hand should be inside the 
IqwI. When tiie form begins to be dear the 
object should he c?camined. Common faults 
which will be found in most beginners’ work 
are— 

I* A thin spot in the centre of the base, 

2, A thick 4 <^ge where the base and sides 
meet, 

3, A thin and broken top edge. 

Domestic crockery may here be introduced, 

when it will be found that the thickness of the 
walis or sides of the bowl should be unifoim ; and, 
as seen in many kitchen basins, the top edge 
must be at least as thick as, and probably thicker 
than, the rest of the vessel. If the clay bowl has 
been covered by a wet rag during this investiga¬ 
tion it will be in a fine condition for reshaping to 
these requirements I If cracks are rubbed away 
as they appear a ieather-like surface can be 
obtained, and this makes the bowl easy to finish 
and to draw up to about 2 in. in height, thick¬ 
ness being at least } in (see Fig. 2 a), 

A Cup 

If the obvious and interesting project of 
making a miniature tea set is followed out—a 
cup would next claim attention. A smaller 
bowl shape would ba made and the handle 
discussed, Nuw the fixing of handles by adding 
a coil to the vessel requires some skill, so 
beginners arc advi&ed to make a modern type 
of cup by pulling the handle out from the side 


of the dish, sniootluiig and shaping it, and finally 
piercing it with the pointed end of the modelling 
tool (Fig. 2 b). 

^ Jj-ig 

The lip of the jug would be worked with the 
thumb on the inside and two fingers on the out¬ 
side. The fingers would be moist, or the clay 
moistened with a wet rag before working (see 
Fig. 2 c). 

A Saucer 

Tile saucer may be made fiom a small flat¬ 
tened sphere. Note that in a tea service the 
relative sizes of the pieces iruist be observed. 

A Teapot 

The teapot presents several problems, not the 
least difficult being the drawing in of the shape 



(i?) Cup and spacer (r?) Bowl, (c) Jng, 

Fig. 2 

Ftrsi ExGYcis&s in DolVs Dishes 

to foim the lid aperture. It is best to leave it 
out of the first set of exercises and try it after 
various shapes of bowls have been mastered, 

Decoration and Finish 
A set of small tea things would make a very 
suitable Christmas gift for small sisters or 
friends. If the dishes are thoroughly air-dried 
and then baked in an oven for two hours they 
are ready to be decorated, though ih&y will not 
hold water by this method of firing, nor can they 
be glazed. They may he painted all over with 
varnish yiaint, or decorated with colour bands 
oi spot patterns in bright poster paints, then 
coated with clear cellulose lacquer or varnish. 

Ashtrays and Bouols 
Tlie criticism levelled at this tyije of pottery- 
making is that it is uncontrolled and haphazard. 



POTTERY 


Tlie shape cannot he built to plan. Certainly 
it seems, at the first few attemptas il all our 
bowls become ash-trays I In other words, the 
dish spreads and height is difficult to attain, By 
working both hands as suggested, better control 
comes 

An aid to accurate hand-pulled pottery is as 
tollows. Cut out, on folded paper, a paper shape 
of the bowl that is to be made, Paste this on 
a sheet of paper or scrap cardboard and set it up 
in front of the modelling board, It can be 
referred to as the work goes on A second 
shape, cut in stiff paper, may be used as a test 
from time to time, while the outline left on the 
surrounding paper, i.e, the reverse curve of the 
dish, may be laid against the side of the vessel 
as a "template." 

To shape a dish outimrd the fingers imide 
the bowl should be held at an ohiuse angle to 
the arm; to shape it inward, at an acute angle 
while the left hand does the shaping, the dish is 
turned round, or, if possible, the worker moves 
round the dish, 

Incised and Relief Decoration 

Small decorative bowls and trays arc enhanced 
by traditional methods of decoiation. An 
indented pattern may be worked in a band 
round the dish by rising stick-ends, or pencil 
ends, and making depressions on the soft clay, 
forming a rhythmic border. Similarly,small balls 
of clay may be pre.ssed into the surface while it 
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is moist-haid, and so airanged to foini a iclief 
decoration (Fig. 3^). 

Colouring would then be done and varjiisliing 
if uecessaiv, these linisliing touches being added 

h 



(rt) Hand-drawn, decorated imlh tyalls oj clay* 

(L) Coiled (c) Ju^, handle 

Fig. 3 

Small Decorative Dishes 

after the dishes were as dry and as ""baked" 
as circumstances would allow. 

Where a kiln can be used, the green (imfiicd 
clay) would first be fired It is then called 
" biscuit," and may be decoiatod by glazing with 
glazes 111 which colour is mixed with the glaze, 
or painting with under-glaze colours, hnrning 
this 111, and dipping 111 clear glaze and rc-firjng. 


COILED POTTERY 


The success of this work depends on two 
factors, the ability to make even and smooth 
coils of clay, and the power to visualize good 
form in a dish or jar. If the coils are well made, 
the joining and shaping aie comparatively 
simple. P rac tice in coi I m akin g. w here ne cessary, 
should precede pottery of this type. Stait with 
a sausage-like piece of really soft fresh 
Holding one end with the left hand against the 
modelling board, roll and pull with the right, 
using the palm of the hand. Try to get lengths 
of pencil type. These may be broken up and 
formed into beads or marbles, it desired. Later 


try rolling and pulling, working both Imnds. 
Coils for pottery should be about J in. in dia¬ 
meter and 8 in or 9 in. long As eacVi length of 
coil is made, lay it in a wet cloth to keep moist 
Do not bruise the shape. 

A Plate 

To make a simple plate (or teapot-stand if 
heavier coil is used) m coiled pottery, cut a 
circle of the desired size from a piece of waste 
paper, lay it on the modelling boaid. anch start¬ 
ing from the centre, using a moistened coil, work 
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the clay round in a snake-like formation till the 
base is covered, piessiwg each coil closely to the 
last. Should it be necessary to yohi one coil to 
another, taper off the end and the beginning so 
as to get a spliced effect, moisten both joining 
points with water and press together. On the 
outside as the last coil is coming tu an eiidj taper 
it gradually, so that it merges into the ciicum- 
ference showing no obtruding point. 

Now comes the business of smoothing and 
making quite secure the joins oi the coils. In 
domestic utensils the inside of the vessel should 
be smooth and unridged lor the sake of cleanli¬ 
ness- The method found most satisfactory is 
to roughen up the hollows between the coils 
with a pencil or modelling-tool point, then to 
fill the hollows with clay slip,'" i.c, clay thinned 
down with water to the consistency of ‘'double'^ 
cream. A jug of slip should be prepared before¬ 
hand and tin lids or other receptacles used by 
groups of children. If brushes are not to be 
had, the slip may be "spread"' with a flat- 
pointed modelling tool, or with a folded spill 
of paper, When the slip has hardened somewhat, 
tlie surface of the plate or teapot-stand may be 
smoothed with the finger. 

TILES AND 

This branch of pottery, involving as it does 
more defir. itely constructive methods, might very 
well accoinpany both types of pottery alieady 
described. In the earlier stages dominoes, small 
name-slabs, and tiles might be made, while later 
slab pota, based on oblongs, hexagons, etc., 



(fl) Vomhioos (ft) Slab pols. (c) Naim^biochs, 


Fig. 4 
Slab Work 


UNIOR TEACHER 
Bowl and Jug 

When bowls, jugs, etc., are made In coiled 
pottery, the base ts fiyst finished in the above 
manner, before the sides are coiled. 

One of the advantages of the coiled pot is that 
it can be shaped by degrees, and each part of 
the height consolidated. This allows of more 
generous curves, and also of greater height, A 
liand-drawn pat cannot comfortably be drawn 
to a greater height than the distance from the 
potter's first finger to his thumb joint. 

To coil the sides of a bowl or jug, begin with a 
tapering coil and lay it on top of the outside coil 
of the base, pressing firmly. Then continue to 
work up the ^ides of the dish, joining, where 
necessary, as before. At intervals, before the 
clay hardens, rough-up the hollows on the inside 
of the jug and fill with slip, smoothing as before. 
This will leave the beauty of the outside coils 
unimpaired. They form a decoration in them¬ 
selves and need little or no embellishment (Fig. 
3 &). 

Jtig handles should now be made from twisted 
or plaited coil. Many flue effects can be obtained 
in this way, by continuing the top coil to form 
the handle (Fig. 3 c). 

SLAB POTS 

could be tried. Teachers of boys in the upper 
classes of the Junior School will find in slab 
pottery an outlet for constructive work in 
paper and cardboard, involving geometrical 
drawing. 

Extra equipment is necessary for the making 
of tiles, and for the preparation of flat "slabs" 
of clay. M^ooden tile frames, square and oblohg, 
may be made in a handicraft room from slats 
of wood ^ in, deep, i in, wide, and, say, 4 in, 
to 6 in, long A halving joint will make a strong 
frame. For pieces of slab which will afterwards 
be cut to desired shapes, wooden latlis of vary¬ 
ing lengths and from i in. to ^ in. thick should 
be obtained. Three of these are used in making 
one slab, or two and a piece of round wood (a 
cut broom handle length will do). 

The clay used for slabs should be stiffer than 
for pottery. In fact, used clay re-conditioned to 
a stiff coLisistency makes good tiles. 






POTTERY 


Tiles 

To fill a tile-frame, one should press pieces 
of clay firmly into the frame, ftlliiig first along 
the four inside edges, then pressing pieces into 
the centre. A stiaight-edged "skid" (lath) is 
used to smooth the top, using the narrow edge 
down. Fill np hollows, and smooth till quite flat. 

Applied design may be practised on the tile, 
connecting up with art work. 

(a) A folded square cut-out to give a symmet¬ 
rical pattern may be laid on the tile and certain 
parts lined on to the tile to give an 

incised pattern. 

(b) The akid being used as a ruler, 
lined designs built up from diametric 
and diagonal division may after¬ 
wards have parts scraped away oi 

"matted" with the point of a 
modelling tool. » j ^ 

(c) Pictorial tiles may be made 

by tracing an outline of bird, animal, - ^ 

ship, etc.> and scraping away a 

shallow layer of the background 

with in 1 a marginal frame, so that 

the object has the effect of slight 

relief. 

Coloured Tiles 

The drying of tiles is a problem 
They arc best stacked in a cool airy 
place, and when half dried tinned 
over to prevent'' buckling" of edges. 

When thoroughly dried they may 
be hardened by one or othei of the 
methods described previously, then 
painted with poster colours, and 
lacquered. A heat-proof lacquer on 
a thoroughly dry tile will give it a 
short life as a tcapot-sfcaiid Kiln 
firing is, of course, necessary for real 
durability (Fig. 6). 

Name-blocks and Dominoes outsid. 

An interesting and amusing exer- 
cistj with a slab of clay is to cut it Clay slioi 
up in oblongs, using a skid as a Stiengi 
measuring rod, and use these oblongs When bo: 
as dominoes or as little decorative wilh a m 
name-plates, The dominoes may be 
a Christmas gift to the baby class, creanveh 


where they will be welcome as number material. 
The " name-tiles/* decorated with incised border 
patterns and colouied as desired, jnay usefully 
be employed in classiouiii activities to show 
meiit or team leadeis, or in other ways. 

Slab Box 

The familiar oblong box form is the best prob¬ 
lem to tackle for a first exercise in slab pottery. 
The best way to study the box formation is to 
bring to the classroom a small box (a match-box 
would do) and cut it down at the four coiners, 



ust'ruoh'on 
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De.v€lop"ienh of Slab 


OutsidemcasuremeiitoJfinished box ^ in x 3*^* ^ zjin Thick- 
nfiss of slab ^ in 

To make up box moisten edges to be joined, with slip or waiei 
Clay should be loath ei-hai cl 

Stiongthcu inside joins with thin roll or fillet " of clay moisLcncd 
and nibbed ntto position, so that the inside corners arc rounded 
When box is "set." outside conieis and top slioiild be roaiuled 

with a moistened fingci* or the flat of a modelling tooL Sharp etiges 
do not hold colour, and aic unsightly in a pottery jar. 

An micros ting clevelopmont of the oblong box will be In mid ill a 
crennvchecsc dish, which is box ami Ulc (base) comlnnod. 
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SO that it can be laid out as a plan, shelving From tliib expeiimeut it will be seen that 
base oblong with four oblong sides. If this is certain contingencies must be allowed for In 
laid on a prepared slab of day and the shape cut preparing a paper plan foi a slab box* Fig. 5 
out, the match-box lifted away, and the surplus shows such a plan, 
clay removed, it will be 


found that the clay box- 
plan presents some diffi¬ 
culties. In the thick slab— 
at least in. thick—the turn¬ 
ing up of the sides presents a 
problem which is best solved 
by separating the four side 
oblongs completely from the 
base. The chisel edge of the 
modelling tool is used for all 
this straight-line cutting of 
clay slabs, working against a 
svooden straight edge. 

To build up the box, the 
four side pieces must be laid 
against the base edges. It 
will then be found— 

(a) That the sides or ends 
ate too short to allow for 
the thickness of the slab and 
the corners therefore do not 
meet. 



(b) The height of the box 
is reduced by the thickness 
of the slab. 


Fig, 6 
Slab Tiles 

Designed and painted by children . a, b, and centre hh inlaid 







